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THE Writer, or perhaps he ought rather to say, the 
Compiler, of this little work, feels it quite necessary 
to offer to the public both some explanation and some 
expression of regret, with reference to the long period of 
time which has been consumed in the preparation of the 
present edition. 

The fact is, that on its first appearance, it consisted 
of little more than a mere reprint of a series of maga- 
zine-papers, intended originally as a reply to a single 
pamphlet put forth on the other side of the question. 
Of course, nothing phergted the ephemeral existence of 
a controversial tract was calculated upon. The unex- 
pectedly kind reception, however, which it met with, and 
that in quarters from which the slightest notice conferred 
no ordinary praise, had the natural effect of making him 
desirous, before it was again offered to the public eye,. 
of rendering it, as far as might be in his power to do so, 
less unworthy of such distinguished approbation. 

This involved a complete revision of the work ; and 
the removal of whatever appeared either. less sufficient 
in point of argument, or less temperate in point of style, 
than befitted the seriousness and importance of the 
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subject, considered in a permanent point of view. All 
the various publications, on either side of the -con- 
troversy, which for several months past have daily 
issued from the press, were to be read, and their con- 
tents, as far as they seemed relevant, digested. And 
this was to be done amidst a continual press and 
current of other avocations. The consequence has 
been seen in the delay for which it is now wished to 
offer this sincere apology. 

The hope which the writer would now wish to enter- 
tain, though, he fears, on insufficient grounds, is,—that 
the greater part, if not the whole, of this vast argument, 
is here concentrated. In attempting this, considerable 
fréedom has been used with the publications of many 
writers of eminence, especially on the same side of -the 
question. To the Rey. J. Cawood, especially, is this 
acknowledgment due. In ordinary cases, perhaps, 
such a liberty would not be allowable, but as it will be 
seen at once, by a reference to the title, the size, and 
the price of this little volume, that neither fame nor 
projit have been contemplated in its publication, it is 
hoped that the great end and purpose of the work 
will furnish. the best apology for any offence of this 
kind, which might, otherwise, be thought deserving 
of reproof. 


July 26, 1836, 
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ESSAYS ON THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 


ON NATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS OF RELIGION: THE 
TESTIMONY OF SCRIPTURE CONCERNING THEM. 


Am1DsT all the discussions which have been carried on, 
for many years past, concerning the various topics in 
dispute between the Church and her opponents,—it is 
rather remarkable that one of the most striking features 
of the whole case has been almost entirely overlooked ; 
or, at least, has attracted very little attention. We allude 
to the nearly total change of position and of principles, 
on the part of the chief portion of the dissenting commu- 
nity, which has taken place within the last thirty or forty 
years. Is it not a point deserving some remark, that a 
considerable body of men, of religious men too, should 
continue to range themselves under an ancient title, 
ahd to talk as though they held the distinctive principles 
of those with -whom that title originated,—and even 
sedulously to clothe themselves with all the honor and 
advantage derived from a fellowship with many vene- 
rated names, which have come down to us under that 
denomination,——and should yet be, all the while, in truth 
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and verity, at utter and total variance with almost all 
the leading principles of the founders of their deno- 
mination; having departed and seceded, in a far 
greater degree, from the doetrines of those whom they 
call their forefathers, than those did from the prin- 
ciples of the national establishment? 

Are we misrepresenting or doing any injustice to the 
modern dissenters, in these remarks? Do they not 
derive their denomination from the Owens, and Baxters, 
and Henrys, and Howes, of the last and the preced- 
ing century? Are they not perpetually reminding us 
of this fact,—pluming themselves on these great and 
venerated names, and assuming that they themselves 
are the right and true descendants and representa- 
tives of those who bore them? And yet, in the midst 
of all this, have they not almost wholly quitted the 
ground occupied by these, their assumed forefathers, 
and taken up a position from which their ancient leaders 
would have shrank back with abhorrence ! 

The founders of the “ dissenting interest” in England, 
with one voice, admitted the scriptural duty of main- 
taining an Established Church. They also, for the 
most part, allowed the gencral excellence of the English 
establishment, and expressed their good wishes towards 
her. Still, however, on divers points, of minor, but 
yet of considerable importance, they entertained views 
so far at variance with those of the Church of England, 
as to prevent them from joining in her communion. 
These were chiefly concerning diocesan episcopacy, 
the use. of organs, vestments, &c., and two or three 
expressions in her liturgical services. 

Many of these scruples and objections have been 
lately given up. The gown and even the cassock is 
new often assumed by nonconformists without the 
least scruple or difficulty. Organs are becoming com- 
mon among them, and even hired choristers are gaining 
favor. Their favorite name of “‘ meeting-house” is very 
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generally abandoned, and that of “ chapel,” which their 
forefathers vehemently denounced as “ Popish,” is 
universally adopted. Their dislike to Episcopacy, and 
their objection to certain phrases in the Liturgy, there- 
fore, seem to constitute almost the only point of agree- 
ment between them and their alleged progenitors. So 
materially, in fact, has the ground -which separates us 
been narrowed, and so greatly have the debateable points 
been reduced, that we might confidently look forward, 
with much reason, to a final settlement of the whole 
question, and a healing of the schism, —were it not that 
a new and deeply-seated ground of quarrel has been 
discovered, and one which never occurred to the begin- 
ners of nonconformity. For, on this one great and funda- 
mental question, of the lawfulness and expediency of 
a Church Establishment,—the main body of modern non- 
conformists are totally and irreconcileably at variance 
with all the founders of their name. 

The language of the leaders of modern Dissent,—and 
that we may not misrepresent them, we quote their very 
words,—is, that ‘“‘ Establishments are injurious to the 
cause of religion’’—‘“‘ practising a most extensive and 
ruinous delusion upon the souls of men;”’ and that our 
own church in particular ‘isa great national evil ;—that 
it is an obstacle to the progress of truth and godliness in 
the land ;—thatit destroys more souls than it saves ; and 
that its end is most devoutly to be wished by every lover 
of God and man.” 

The like expressions, varied only in phraseology, 
might be quoted from most of the late publications 
directed by dissenters against the Established Church. 
But how total is the opposition between such views 
and feelings, and those which have been. left on record 
by all the most honored names among the fathers of 
nonconformity. MattHew Henry, for instance, writes, 
“Let us give God praise for the National Establishment 
of our religion, with that of our peace and civil liberty ; 
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that our Canaan is not a land flowing with milk and 
honey, but (which is of much greater advantage,) 
that it is Immanuel’s land; that the Christian reli- 
gion,—that choice and noble vine, which was so early 
planted in our land—is still growing and flourishing 
in it, in despite of all the attempts of the powers 
of darkness to root it out; that it is refined from the 
errors and corruptions the Church of Rome had, with 
the help of ignorance and tyranny, introduced ;—that 
the Reformation was in our land a national act; and 
that Christianity, thus purified, is supported by good and 
wholesome laws, and is twisted in with the very constitution 
of our government.” 

And: DoppripGe adds, inthe same strain, ‘ Minis- 
ters of all denominations claim our prayers; and pecu- 
liarly those of Established Churches; where, as the 
temporal emoluments are generally greatest, there is of 
course more to invite unworthy persons to offer them- 
selves to the ministry. Nor ought we to forget those 
wise, learned, and pious men, whom our governors may 
from time to time think fit to raise to the most exalted 
stations among the clergy, and to invest with a dignity 
and authority which, though no part of their ministerial 
office, is capable of being improved to great advantage. 
It is devoutly to be wished that they may use their great 
influence and power to exclude those that are unworthy 
from that important trust; and that they may preside 
over the doctrine and behaviour of those committed to 
their care, in such a manner as may render both most 
edifying to those who attend their instruction. By these 
pious and zealous endeavours an Establishment will 
flourish, and separate interests decrease. But what 
folly and iniquity were it so much as secretly to wish, that 
one limb might grow by the distemper of the body, or one 
coast be enriched by the wreck of the public navy.” —Sermon 
on Deut. xxiii. 9. 

No discrepancy, surely, can be greater than is here 
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apparent. Nothing can be more decided or more entire 
than the change which has taken place, in what are 
called “the fundamental principles of nonconformity.” 
The whole character and bearing of the controversy is 
altered. The chief part of those long and learned 
discussions which took place more than a century ago, 
on the lawfulness of instrumental music, of vestments, 
and the like, has now become mere waste paper. The 
feud is healed, so far as these matters are concerned ; 
but a different and entirely new point of contention is 
now raised, and one which touches not, like the former 
discussions, on certain branches only of the national 
vine, but goes directly to its very root. Under these 
altered circumstances it is some consolation to recollect, 
that among our strongest supporters in this contest will 
be found al] the best and noblest among the founders and 
fathers of independency and dissent. 

But this novel state of things makes the controversy, 
in a great degree, a new one. The writings of the great 
defenders of the Church in former days will no longer 
furnish us with the panoply we need. Our defence 
must begin at a much lower and more fundamental 
point than formerly. In other days the attack was 
directed only against the out-works; now its very foun- 
dation is assailed, and the cry is, ‘“‘ Down with it, down 
with it, even to the ground!” 

But although the scope and extent of the controversy 
may be much enlarged, we do not perceive any aug- 
mented ground of fear. The new point of attack 
selected by our adversaries is one respecting which we 
feel not the smallest doubt or apprehension. We 
willingly consent, therefore, to begin with first principles, 
and to examine the objections which are now perpe- 
tually brought forward, not only against the Church of 
England, in particular, but against all National Religious 
Establishments, of whatever class or description. And 
having arrived at a satisfactory conclusion on this 
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fundamental point, we may then proceed to the minor 
questions of the detailed objections taken to various 
particulars in the system of the Church of England. 

Beginning, then, with this great preliminary question, 
we observe, that National Establishments of religion are 
condemned,— 

1. As being CONTRARY TO HoLy SCRIPTURE: 

2. As being UNNECESSARY and INEXPEDIENT. 

Each of these heads will naturally branch out into 
several particulars. The argument from the inspired 
word will first advert to the positive testimony of scripture ; 
then to that which is said to be opposed to establishments ; 
and thirdly to the responsibility of rulers and legislators, as 
fairly inferred from scripture. The consideration of the 
second point,—that of expediency, will include the con- 
sideration of the supposed necessity for a legal provision ; 
—the alleged advantage of a settled standard of faith ; 
and the complaints of injustice to dissenters, in the 
enforcement of a general contribution. 

Under the first head, the alleged ANTI-SCRIPTURAL 
CHARACTER OF NATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS OF RELIGION, 
we must consider, in the foremost place, the positive tes- 
timony of God’s word on the subject. But before we 
address ourselves to this question, we must advert, for 
an instant, to the ungrounded and offensive assumption 
of dissenting writers on this point,—to wit, a regard to 
the authority of scripture. One of their leading writers, 
in a late publication, commences his argument thus :— 

‘“‘For the information of these who may know but 
little of non-conformity, I shall give an outline of its 
principles. The whole fabric of dissent rests on the 
two following propositions ; 

‘““1. The Holy Scriptures are the sole authority and 
sufficient rule in matters of religion, whether relating to 
doctrine, duty, or Church government. THe BIBLE, AND 
THE BIBLE ALONE, IS THE RELIGION OF DISSENTERS.” 

I have given the passage in the writer’s own emphatic 
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capitals and italics, and I would leave it to any unpre- 
~judiced reader to say whether there is not contained in 
-it a distinct claim and assumption, on the part of the 
Dissenters, that they only, as distinguished from Church- 
men, admit the Scriptures to be the “sole authority and 
sufficient rule in matters of religion.”’ If this be not the 
meaning of the passage, then it most assuredly has no 
meaning at all. It is said to be a first ‘principle of 
dissent ;”—the ‘‘ fabrie of dissent” is said to “‘ rest upon 
it ;”—that the Bible is the rule of faith. And yet the 
writer, if he had but reflected for a moment, must have 
remembered that this same principle had been recog- 
nised and enunciated by the Church of England, and 
made the very foundation of her system, long before any 
' such thing as ‘ dissent’ was ever heard of! Her sixth 
article had most explicitly declared—and that when 
dissent and dissenters were alike unknown,—that 

‘“* Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to sal- 
vation; so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be 
proved thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it 
should be believed as an article of faith.” 

Here, then, was that very point, which is now stated 
to be a fundamental principle of dissent, settled and 
established by the Church of England, half a century 
before dissent had any being. How clearly unjust, then, 
to assume it as a peculiar feature of your system. Take 
it, if you please, toy be a point common to both parties ; 
but commit not the injustice of claiming that to be 
exclusively and especially yours, which is in fact 
merely borrowed or plagiarized from the standards of 
the Established Church. Surely the injustice might 
have been sufficiently gross, to copy or imitate without 
the least acknowiedgment. But to claim, in the teeth 
of historical facts, the original authorship, and even 
more, the exclusive property, of this great principle, is 
certainly a degree of injustice and ingratitude which is 
happily by no means common. 
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But the writer in question proceeds to state, as his 
second fundamental proposition, 

‘“« That it is every man’s indefeasible right and incumbent 
duty to form and to follow his own opinion of the meaning 
of the word of God.” 

Here again the substance of the principle laid down 
is taken from the Church of England; and if we ques- 
tion anything, it is rather the loose and dubious style 
and turn of expression. The writer, being a Christian 
minister, doubtless cannot mean to adopt the sentiment 
of acelebrated modern orator,— that ‘‘a man is no more 
accountable for his belief than he is for the colour of his 
skin.” He cannot mean to tell us that a man has “a 
right” to put a Socinian or a Sabellian meaning on the 
word of God. He surely only means that, leaving 
him to be responsible to God for his false or heretical 
interpretations, he ought not to be molested by his 
fellow-men on any such score. Noris he, with us, in 
any danger of being so molested. True, the church 
says that if he would belong to her communion, he must 
agree in such and such interpretations. And so say the 
ministers and deacons of every dissenting church. They 
equally require him, if he would belong to their com- 
munity, to declare his assent to certain doctrines, which, 
in their view, are clearly deducible from Scripture. In 
case of heresy the Church excommunicates, or in other 
words expels him, And the very same course is taken 
in every dissenting community. Substantially, there- 
fore, this freedom of thought and action is no more 
peculiar to dissent than is the acknowledgment of the 
Bible as the only rule of faith. 

The Bible was first put into every Englishman’s 
hands, in his native tongue, by the Church of England. 
With that placed before him, she tells him, with the 
greatest distinctness and decision, that ‘‘ Whatsoever is 
not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be 
required of any man as an article of faith.” The use of 
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his own judgment and reason in the study and examin 
ation of it is clearly implied. And thus we find that the 
second, as well as the first, of these great fundamental 
“‘ principles of dissent” is borrowed from the standards 
of the Church of England. 

It is worthy of remark, that the writer alluded to, 
having paraded, in the early pages of his tract, in italic 
and capital letters, the assumption, that ‘‘ THE BIBLE 
AND THE BIBLE ALONE” is the sole authority with dis- 
senters, proceeds with his argument, which he divides 
into more than twenty heads, each relating to some 
unscriptural practice or tenet of the Church, or to some 
point of more correct doctrine or discipline among the 
dissenters ; and in the whole course of these lengthened 
“and varied reasonings, all of which we might naturally 
have expected to have been deduced from scripture, 
there is not found, under all these twenty heads, 
more than one single solitary text of Scripture adduced 
in support of his argument! A more extraordinary 
discrepancy between profession and practice is not 
often to be met with. In fact the two would almost 
appear to be set in the utmost possible degree of con- 
trast. Nothing can go beyond the profoundness of the 
lip-homage paid to the Scriptures at the commencement; 
nothing can be more complete than the perfect forgetful- 

_ ness of them which pervades the subsequent argument ! 

Be it our endeavour, then, to ayoid this error. Let 
us enter upon the great question before us with a fixed 
resolution not only to profess but also to practise an 
honest scrutiny into the dictates of God’s word, anda 
real submission to those dictates when discovered. 

Beginning at the very commencement of the scrip- 
tures, the first history that meets us is that of the 
patriarchs. These—Noah, Abraham, Isaac, &c. exer- 
cised an authority which, in its extent and character, 
was little less than sovereign. Abraham is addressed 
by the children of Heth (Gen, xxiii. 6.) as “a mighty 
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prince,” and it is clear, from his giving battle to four 
kings, that the title was not misapplied~ But all these 
shepherd-princes were also the priests of their house- 
holds, and their religion was also the religion of all 
their people. When Abraham received the rite of cir- 
cumcision by direct communication from God, all the 
males subject to him, being many hundreds in number, 
partook of the rite together with their lord. Nor can 
this be considered an error or extravagance in the 
patriarch’s conduct, since he merely followed the dis- 
tinct command of God himself in so doing. 

Most of the patriarchs, however, were pilgrims on 
the earth, having no settled habitation. But there were 
established states, and dominions, and cities, in those 
days, and in those states and cities we every where find 
an established priesthood. Melchisedec, the ‘“‘ king of 
Salem,” was also “the priest of the most high God,’— 
and to him Abrabam “ paid tithes,’—a fact clearly 
evincing that a fixed payment of that kind was even then 
well known and established. And Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 
22.) recognizes the same institution. 

Now we are not to be told that this was a part of 
the Mosaic law, for “ the law was not till four hundred 
years after.’ Neither may it be said that we know too 
little about Melchisedec, or that his case has no bearing 
on the duties of Christians. In quoting the case of 
Melchisedec we are only following the example of St. 
Paul; and as to its having no bearing on our own 
duties as Christians, it must be remembered that Christ 
himself is declared by St. Paul to have been “a priest 
after the order of Melchisedec.” Surely, then, the 
priesthood of Melchisedec was at least a priesthood 
consistent with Christianity. Yet he was a priest esta- 
blished by law, and receiving a settled and established 
contribution. 

Before we pass on to the Mosaical dispensation, we 
must advert to the case of Jethro, the priest of Midian, 
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into whose family Moses entered by marriage. It can 
hardly be imagined that he who had abandoned Pha- 
raoh’s court, simply because he “ esteemed the reproach 
of Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt,” could 
proceed immediately after to ally himself to a family 
of idolaters. Jethro, then, the priest of Midian, must 
have been a priest of the true God. Here, then, again, 
as in the case of Melchisedec, we find traces of an 
established and recognized priesthood. 

‘The book of Job is universally held to be one of the 
most ancient of the books of scripture. There is no~ 
thing Judaical—nothing partaking of the Mosaical 
dispensation about it. But Job says, (xxxi. 26,) “ If I 
beheld the sun when it shineth, or the moon walking -in 
brightness, and my heart hath been secretly enticed, or my 
mouth hath kissed my hand; this also were an iniquity to 
be punished by the Judge; for I should have denied the God 
that is ubove.” 

Again, then, we find, and in the earliest patriarchal 
days, an established recognition of the true religion, 
and a penal law against idolatry. 

Passing on to the Mosaical dispensation, we shall 
earnestly desire to abstain from drawing from it any but 
the most undeniable and legitimate conclusions. No 
one, on the one hand, doubts that the Levitical ritual is 
now abolished ; the substance, Christ Jesus, having, by 
his appearing, terminated the use and authority of the 
shadows of that system. But it is equally clear, that 
there were included in the Mosaical law many things 
not peculiar to the Levitical ritual; and these do not 
cease with the passing away of that dispensation. 

The dissenters themselves, up to the present mo- 
ment, contend for the scriptural authority of the Sabbath, 
and have petitioned the legislature by thousands for a 
stricter law than at present exists against Sabbath 
labour and Sabbath trading. But where, save in the 
books of Moses, do they find any authority for asserting 
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the unlawfulness, on scripture grounds, of such Jabour 
or trading on the Sabbath-day? The simple truth is, 
that the whole dissenting body, with the exception of a 
small sect denominated Antinomians, do at the present 
moment receive and acknowledge, both in print and 
in the pulpit, the Ten Conimandments delivered to 
Moses to be now binding on the Christian believer as a 
rule of life. 

The laws of Moses, then, are not to be all cashiered. 
But which are abolished, and which remain? The 
answer is clear, The Levitical ritual is abolished ; the 
great moral principles remain. The worship of the 
temple, the sacrifices, and the purifications, have all 
vanished away on the coming of the great Propitiator 
and Purifier. But the moral precepts, which constitute a 
transcript of the mind and will of God, can no more 
change or be rescinded than God himself can cease to 
exist, or can suffer mutation. 

The result of the inquiry, then, is, that so far as concerns 
the peculiar character and circumstances of the national 
establishment ordained by God among the Jews, we 
admit the whole to have “‘ decayed and waxed old.” But 
as to the great moral principle on which the Levitical 
system was founded,—that the worship of God was a 
thing which it concerned the state, beyond all other 
things, to settle and establish ; that is a thing which has 
no more changed or become of no authority, than the 
Ten Commandments have been rescinded or remodelled. 

We must maintain, therefore, that except the principles 
of right and wrong can suffer change, and the will of 
God, in its great leading outlines, be subject to altera- 
tion, the question of the lawfulness of a national esta- 
blishment is decided by the case of the Jews. A national 
establishment existed among them, and it was founded 
by the express and positive command of God himself. 

But although this instance appears to us to decide 
the question, yet it must be borne in mind that our 
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argument can well afford to do without it. We have 
already seen traces of an established priesthood—of a 
fixed contribution—and a penal law against idolatry, 
long before the Jewish dispensation began. And we 
shall find no difficulty in pointing out the fundamental 
principle of an establishment, in active operation, dis- 
tinct from, and subsequent to, the Levitical institution. 

Let us, then, pass on to the succeeding portions 
of the scripture history. Quitting the times of Moses 
and the judges, we find, under the kings of Israel 
and Judah, a similar principle recognized. Through- 
out these histories it is always taken to be a national 
concern, and a public duty, to provide for the main- 
tenance of religion by the state. Solomon’s splen- 
did temple was built by national contributions and 
national exertions; and yet it was built under the 
countenance and approbation of Him, whose glory 
afterwards filled its courts, and testified the satisfaction 
of the All-wise and All-righteous in this act of national 
worship and adoration. 

Proceeding onwards, we find Jehoshaphat taking a 
further step, and one for which no command is recorded. 
“ In the third year of his reign he sent his princes to teach 
in the cities of Judah ; and with them he sent Levites and 
priests. And they taught in Judah, and had the book of the 
law of the Lord with them, and went about throughout all the 
cities of Judah, and taught the people.” 2 Chron. xvii. 7—9. 

Now had this zeal, and this employment of regal 
power been contrary to the will of God, we know from 
the punishment of Uzziah that Jehoshaphat would have 
been rebuked for his improper interference. But in- 
stead of such a rebuke, what follows in the scripture ? 
“< The fear of the Lord fell upon all the kingdoms of the 
land that were round about Judah, so that they made no war 
against Jehoshaphat.” 

In like manner it is recorded of Hezekiah, “‘ And 
thus did Hezekiah throughout all Judah, and wrought that 
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which was good and right and truth before the Lord his 
God. And in every work that he began in the service of the 
house of God, and in the law, and in the commandments, to 
seek his God, he did it with all his heart, and prospered.” 
2 Chron. xxxi. 20, 21. 

So likewise did the pious Josiah, who ‘ took away all 
the abominations out of all the countries that pertained to 
the children of Israel, and made all that were present in 
Israel to serve, even to serve the Lord their God. And all 
his days they departed not from following the Lord, the 
God of their fathers.” 2 Chron. xxxiv. 33. 

And even the heathen king Artaxerxes, in answer to 
the prayer of the saints, is moved to issue a decrce, that 
‘* Whatsoever is commanded by the God of heaven, let it be 
diligently done for the house of the God of heaven; for why 
should there be wrath against the realm of the hing. and his 
sons? And whoever will not do the law of thy God, and the 
law of the hing, let judgment be executed speedily upon him, 
whether unto death, or unto banishment, or to confiscation 
of goods, or to imprisonment.” 

And the inspired historian, in narrating this regal 
interference, does not exclaim, like some modern writers 
on dissent, ‘‘ Such work do monarchs make when they 
touch religion!” But he breathes forth a very different 
feeling,—“ Blessed be the Lord God of our fathers, which 
hath put such a thing as this into the king’s heart, to beautify 
the house of the Lord which is at Jerusalem!” 

The language of Isaiah and other prophets, con- 
cerning the church, such as, “* Kings shall be thy nursing- 
fathers, and queens thy nursing-mothers,’—“ The sons of 
strangers shall build up thy walls, and their kings shalt 
minister unto thee,””—we shall only mention as evincing 
a different feeling on the part of these inspired writers, 
from that of those modern objectors who feel nothing 
but horror and alarm at the idea of any contact with the 
church, on the part of rulers and legistators. These ex- 
pressions are too general to admit of our deducing 
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any further meaning from them. Not so, however, 
the concluding vision of Ezekiel’s prophecy. We there 
find, distinetly delineated, an ample National Esta- 
blishment; and it is equally clear that the period re-- 
ferred to is one yet future. Henry and Gill, the leading 
dissenting commentators, acknowledge that the vision 
in question relates to some bright era of the Gospel 
Church. But in that vision we find, in plain and un- 
ambiguous language, a National Church and Priest- 
hood, and a large endowment for their support. How 
this fact is to be reconciled with the notion, that all 
such things are inconsistent with the spirit of the 
gospel, we are at a loss to imagine. 

The leading dissenting writers, however, have felt so 
much pressed by these passages from the Old Testa- 
ment, that they have latterly shown a disposition to 
throw this portion of the Holy Scriptures altogether 
aside. A stronger proof could hardly be given, of the 
weight which they feel to belong to this part of our 
case ;—but the method of escape to which they en- 
deavour to resort, furnishes a-lamentable example of the 
lengths to which men may be driven by their determina- 
tion to hold fast a favourite theory at all hazards ;—re- 
minding one of the sentiment expressed by a well-known... 
Socinian author ;—‘‘If you could succeed in proving 
the doctrine of the atonement from scripture, then would 
I rather reject the scriptures altogether, than believe 
such a doctrine.” 

Almost in a similar tone, though much mitigated 
in degree and in criminality, is the language used by 
some late writers among the dissenters. One alleges 
that “‘ as a scriptural argument, the only document for a 
just appeal is the New Testament.” And another 
aftirms that “‘ there is not a single passage of the Chris- 
tian scriptures, which, fairly interpreted, contains any 
command to civil governors to pravide religious in- 
_struction for their subjects; ” and the same writer adds, 
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“as to the passages which are brought from the pro- 
phetic writings, and the argument which is founded on 
the constitution of the Jewish theocracy, we consider. 
them so irrelevant and inapplicable,” &c. 

One might almost fancy, from this kind of language, 
that those who used it supposed that God had given to 
mankind two different religions, and two different ways 
of salvation,—the one of which was perfectly distinct 
and greatly differing from the other. They seem to 
forget that as there has never been, throughout all ages, 
more than one God to be worshipped, so has there been 
but one Saviour in whom refuge might be found, and 
one Spirit, by whom “ holy men of God” were enabled 
to testify of Him. But if we bear these truths in mind, 
it clearly follows that in whatever part of scripture we find 
any great moral principle clearly defined,—any rule of 
responsibility,—any maxim of right and wrong, we ought 
to yield to it the most implicit submission ; not insulting 
the Spirit of God by asking whether it was enounced 
by Samuel or by St. Paul, but conceding to either and 
to each the most entire obedience, because each alike 
“spoke as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

A Jate writer, when treating of another subject, has 
well remarked on the groundlessness and the impropriety 
of this most unjustifiable distinction :— 

“The evil arising from the habit of severing those 
things which God has joined together, is perhaps in. 
nothing more obvious, than in the broad line of de- 
marcation which is fancied to subsist between the old 
and new dispensations. Thus it is hardly believed that 
the rays which enlighten them both, actually proceeded 
from the same luminary ; though the difference between 
the light which shone on the one and the other, arose 
merely from this cause, that the Sun of Righteousness 
was below the horizon of the former, whilst upon the 
latter he shone in noontide glory.” 

And, in truth, those very dissenters themselves, who, 
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~ when arguing with churchmen, and pressed by Old 
Testament authorities, are fain to cast overboard at once 
four-fifths of the Bible, often show themselves, at other 
times, both willing and necessitated to appeal to those 
very portions of God’s word which they affect thus to 
undervalue. Mr. Ewing, for instance, in contending 
with the Baptists, appeals to the rite of circumcision, 
and. to the Abrahamic covenant; and he thus justifies 
himself :— 

“ My Antipzdobaptist brethren tell me, they ‘ cannot 
understand the propriety of looking into the book of 
Genesis for directions as to a New Testament ordinance. 
Nor can they feel the force of arguments drawn from 
the Abrahamic covenant and the rite of circumcision.’ 
My dear friends, I have in a single sentence, an apology 
for going to the book of Genesis, which I cannot but 
hope you will feel to be irresistible. I did not go there 
till the apostle Paul sent me. Surely, then, you will 
go also, without gainsaying. I ask you not to go to 
the blackness, and darkness, and tempest of Mount 
Sinai. The covenant made there, though subservient 
to a spiritual salvation while it continued, has, I own, 
waxed old, and become ready to vanish away. Nor 
shall I ask you to admit any arguments even from the 
Abrahamic covenant and the rite of circumcision, unless 
in as far as it shall appear,-from the New Testament, 
that they apply, ‘“‘ not because it is of Moses, but of the 
fathers.”” John vii. 22. 

“« My readers will be greatly mistaken, if they ima- 
gine that the argument I am about to endeavour to 
illustrate, rests on the single expression in Col. ii. 11, 
12, in which it is implied that baptism is come in the 
room of circumcision. On the contrary, they will find 
that it is supported by the uniform and concurrent 
language of both the Old Testament and the New. It 
will also be a very great mistake, if any limit their 
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land of Canaan to his posterity according to the flesh ; 
and their views of the rite of circumcision to the title 
of that posterity of Abraham to an earthly inheritance. 
The declarations of Antipedobaptists on these points, do 
frequently appear to me to amount to a@ giving up of the 
question in debate.” 

Truly we may adopt Mr. Ewing’s words, and say, “the 
refusal of Dissenters to submit to an appeal to the Old 
Testament, is in fact a virtual giving up of the question in 
debate ;”’ since it involves a confession that those scrip- 
tures bear against them; which is decisive of the whole 
question in our favour. 

However, we need not dwell on this subject. Christ 
himself has taught us to“ search the.scriptures ;’’ and those 
scriptures of which he spoke were the books of the Old 
Testament, the only ones then existing. And St. Paul 
tells us as distinctly, that ‘all scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God, and is profitable_for doctrine, for reproof, 
for edification, for instruction in righteousness; that the 
man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works.” Shall we submit, then, to be told, when 
we go to those very scriptures of which Paul spoke, 
“ for instruction” as to a certain class of “good works,” 
—that they are “irrelevant and inapplicable,” and that 
“the only document for appeal is the New Testament,” 
or, as that portion of the Bible is for the future, it seems, 
to be termed, “‘ the Christian scriptures.” 

Such a mode of dealing with the word of God we 
most decidedly repudiate and condemn. The Bible is a 
whole; it is alike and throughout divine and infallible ; 
nor has any portion of it become “ antiquated” and 
useless. True, many things in the more ancient portions 
were typical; but there is no difficulty or doubt as to 
which passages are to be so considered. There is 
nothing typical in the plain historical narration. of the 
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deeds of Jehoshaphat, or in the divine approbation — 
expressly recorded. And where, as in Ezekiel’s vision, 
the language is confessedly figurative, all we claim is, 
the fair deduction of a legitimate inference. Such an 
interpretation of that vision as would prove from the 
national establishment there revealed, that all national 
establishments are opposed to the will of God,—is 
in our view, any thing but a fair and legitimate 
one. It is contrary to common sense; it is offering 
violence to the scriptures of God; it is, in short, the 
refuge of a controversialist who feels at a loss for an 
answer. 
But, in asserting our full right to build an argument, 
—not on “ the Jewish theocracy” merely, as we are 
-sometimes represented as doing,—but on the general 
tenor of the Old Testament Scriptures, we do not wish to 
dwell exclusively on this part of the evidence. Let us 
turn to what the dissenters call ‘the Christian scrip- 
tures.” Itis true that as the very end for which Christ 
came into the world, was, to suffer and to die, his course 
on earth was naturally one of contumely, persecution, and 
disgrace. Hisimmediate followers were made to walkin 
his footsteps, and by their sufferings and their success to 
show that ‘‘ his kingdom was not of this world ;”’—that 
its origin and its power over the human heart were 
wholly supernatural and divine. Nearly three centuries 
elapsed before. their faith was even tolerated. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, the inspired writers of the apostolic 
ages could contemplate the rulers of the earth in no 
other light than as persecutors, with whom they had no 
concern, and to whom they had no message. To have 
addressed Christian exhortations to the Neros and Ca- 
ligulas who then, and for a long period after, wielded 
the Roman sceptre, would have been inconsistent with 
that prophetic spirit which dwelt in the inspired writers, 
and which made them sufficiently aware of the naturé of 
the existing prospects. 


ee 
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From this silence an argument is attempted to be 
drawn, in favour of the assumed unlawfulness of the 
interference of rulers in matters of religion. And the 
words of Christ which we have already quoted,—“ My 
kingdom is not of this world,’—are also put forward as 
entirely establishing this view of the question. 

But the least consideration suffices to show that this 
interpretation throws a weight upon these few words 
which they were never intended to bear. Christ was 
arraigned before the Roman governor on the accusation 
of setting himself up as a rival to Cesar; and Pilate 
puts the question in a direct manner to him, “ Art thou the 
hing of the Jews?”” The Saviour could not answer this 
question in the negative; but he immediately explained 
to. the judge, to remove all pretext for his legal condem- 
nation, that his kingdom was not to be confounded with 
earthly sovereignties, or viewed as in opposition or 
rivalry with that of the emperor. ‘‘ My kingdom is not 
of this world; if my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my servants jight, that I should not bé delivered to 
the Jews.” 

Now the obvious, plain, unquestionable meaning of 
these words, and their real intent when spoken, will be 
denied by no one. The Saviour intended to explain to 
the Roman governor, that his kingdom was not of the 
kind or description contemplated by his question. It 
was a dominion, not over leagues of territory, but over 
the souls of men; it had to do, not with armies and 
treasures, but with human hearts. It was therefore one 
which might be reared within the Roman empire, and 
might yet co-exist with it, without contradiction or op- 
position of interests. It was thus that the Saviour’s reply 
was a complete and satisfactory answer to the demand, 
“ Art thou a king?” 

But the attempt made by modern dissenters, is, to 
draw a fuller and a different meaning from this pass- 
age; and to argue, that because Christ’s kingdom is 
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not a temporal but a spiritual one,—therefore it is 
unlawful for kings and legislators to use the ordinary 
means of providing preaching and instruction, in order 
to spread the knowledge of his grace and the enjoyment 
of his dominion. A Christian ruler, they say, ought 
not to employ or pay Christian ministers to preach the 
gospel! Why? Because Christ said, ‘‘ My kingdom 
ts not of this world!” Was a more strained and forced 
interpretation ever resorted to, to support an untenable 
position ? 

There is no error in interpretation more to be avoided 
than this,—the resting the whole weight of a doctrine 
upon a single, isolated, and probably doubtful text. 
There is nothing however absurd, or however contrary 

_ to the general tenor of God’s word, but may be upheld by 
some fragment ofa passage, selected and employed in this 
arbitrary manner. The Society of Friends, for instance, 
repudiate the ordinance of baptism, because they find it 
recorded that “ Jesus baptized not.” Mr. Irving called 
in question the whole practice of missions and mission- 
aries in modern times, averring that they ought strictly 
and simply to obey the injunction of Christ, ‘¢ Provide 
neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses, nor serip 
for your journey, neither two coats.”” The Papist finds 
full authority for his idolatry of the mass, in the words 
“ Take, eat, this is my body;” nay, in the darker ages, 
even the appearance of mailed and armed prelates on 
the field of battle was justified by the text, “ I am not 
come to give peace on the earth, but a sword.” Dissenters 
can see and lament the weakness and perversity in- 
volved in these arbitrary deductions, and yet they adopt 
precisely the same course with this their one favourite 
text, which constitutes, in fact, the whole of their 
boasted “‘ arguments from scripture.” 

In truth, this passage, on. which is placed, of neces- 
sity, their sole reliance, has no bearing whatever on the 
question at issue. That Christ’s kingdom is a spiritual 
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one, and not a territorial dominion, is readily admitted ; 
but that this furnishes any argument against the lawful- 
ness of a public provision for the worship of God, has 
not been, nor ever can be proved. Nor is there a word 
in the whole scripture which can be brought in support 
of such a view. The New Testament writers, from their 
peculiar circumstances, are naturally silent; while the 
Old. Testament, as we have already seen, gives de- 
cisive and abundant testimony in favour of the opposite 
view. 

Prophecy, however, has once or twice touched this 
point, even in the New Testament. St. John, in the 
twelfth chapter of his Revelation, says, “‘ I heard a loud 
voice saying in heaven, Now is come salvation, and strength, 
and the kingdom of our God, and the power of his Christ,” 
&c. But to what event does the apostle refer, in these 
exulting strains? Let us consult the leading dissenting 
commentators. 

Dr. Gill’s exposition is as follows :— 

‘‘This was a song of praise on account of the victory. 
obtained by Michael and his angels over the dragon 
and his, or for the overthrow and downfall of Paganism 
in the Roman empire; for by heaven is meant the em- 
pire, now become Christian, or the Christian church- 
state in it.”——“ It denotes that safety and security, 
comfort, peace, and happiness, the churches enjoyed 
under the government of a Christian emperor ;—the 
gospel was preached, and gospel churches were set up 
in all parts of the empire.” 

Matthew Henry coincides in this interpretation, ex- 
plaining the passage thus :— 

“The dragon and his angels fought and prevailed not: 
there was a great struggle on both sides; but the yic- 
tory fell to Christ and his church, and the dragon and 
his angels were not only conquered, but cast out ;— 
the pagan idolatry, which was worshipping devils, was 
extirpated out of the empire in the time of Constantine. 
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And this was the triumphant song that was used on this 
occasion.” 

We hazard no opinion as to the correctness of the 
interpretation adopted by these commentators. But 
clearly, in their judgment, the legal establishment of 
Christianity by Constantine was predicted by St. John, 
and was contemplated as an occasion of joy to the 
angelic hosts :—‘ Therefore rejoice, ye heavens, and ye that 
dwell in them.” A testimony to the correctness of the 
principle of establishments which far outweighs, in 
clearness and force, the inference drawn from the favo- 
rite fragment of dissenting writers,—“ my kingdom is not 
of this world.” 

But let us, before we conclude this branch of the 
_subject, entreat the dissenters not to grieve the Holy 
Spirit by any longer persevering in their slighting and 
depreciating allusions to the Old Testament writings. 
Again we beg them to remember the words of Jesus, 
“ Search the Scriptures, (the Old Testament Scriptures) 
for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and they are they 
which TESTIFY oF ME.” Again we remind them, that 
“ Beginning at Moses and all the prophets, He expounded 
unto them in ALL the Scripture the things concerning him- 
self”’ Spare us, then, the use of such appellations as 
“the Christian scriptures,” exclusively and offensively 
applied to the books of the New Testament as distin- 
guished from the Old! Tell us not that ‘ the passages 
which are brought from the prophetic writings, are 
irrelevant and inapplicable,” &c.—when we cannot but 
recollect that “the testimony of Jesus 1s the spirit of 
prophecy !” 

And what is the general strain and tenor of that 
“ prophecy ”. which thus testifies of Jesus and his 
coming glory. Some dissenting writers have lately 
attempted to argue that except we are prepared to 
supply a perfect and complete interpretation of the 
prophecies, we must admit the whole to be “vague and 
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obscure,” and utterly useless as furnishing any clue 
to the real nature of Messiah’s kingdom. Such rash 
and hasty conclusions, however, are not to be for a 
moment listened to. The same writers scruple not, on 
other occasions, to enter into discussions on the -precise 
bearing of the language of these prophecies, as to its 
leaning towards a personal or spiritual adyent, and on 
other points. But when we would examine its bearing 
with referenee to the present controversy, then it is 
discovered to be entirely “‘ vague,” “ irrelevant,’ and 
‘inapplicable !” To such objections “we give place, 
no, not for an hour !” . 

‘The spirit of prophecy,” then, is the testimony not 
of Moses, but of Jesus. Shall we be told, that this is no 
part of “‘ the Christian scriptures?” Surely not! What 
then, we again ask, is its general tenor? 

Had the inspired writers uttered their predictions, 
not under the dictation of the Eternal Spirit, but ac- 
cording to the fancies of the admirers of ‘* the voluntary 
system,” we should doubtless have been treated with 
pictures of popular movements, and revivals, in which 
the chief glory, according to the narraters, would have 
been, that the heads and rulers of the state were left 
entirely out of the question. But as we find these 
matters treated in the Bible, the case is far different. 

Of the concluding chapters in Ezekiel we haye already 
spoken. That they describe a coming era of the Gospel 
kingdom, is wholly undeniable. And equally clear is it, 
that the Prince and the Priesthood are set in the very 
midst and centre of the picture. Just so is it, through- 
out all those other scriptures which evidently relate to 
the same glorious period. The second Psalm calls upon 
the ‘Kings and judges of the earth,” especially to do 
homage to the Son: and the seventy-second declares, 
that ‘‘all kings shall fall down before him: all nations 
shall serve him.” But the sixtieth of Isaiah contains the 
mest glowing picture that the scripture presents, of the 
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millennial day, and so prominent a place does one 

point occupy in the inspired writer’s mind, that he re- 
turns to it fowr several times in that single chapter,— 
namely, that “ Kings shall come to the brightness of thy 
rising ; "—that “‘ Kings shall minister unto thee ;”— 
that “their Kings may be brought;”—and that the 
church shall ‘“‘ suck the breast of Kings.” 

The result, then, of the whole inquiry into the sense 
and verdict of scripture on this point, will be as 
follows ;— 

1. In the earliest and purest times of the patriarchs, 
we find an established priesthood ;—a fixed and recog- 
nized claim to tithes;—and a common law against 
blasphemy and idolatry. 

2. In the Mosaical dispensation we find God dis- 
tinctly and positively enacting an established priest- 
hood ;—a fixed contribution for its support ;—and a law 
against blasphemy and idolatry. 

3. In the cases of the later Jewish kings, and of the 
heathen sovereigns who came in contact with the Jewish 
people, we also find the exercise of sovereign power, for 
the establishment of the worship of God, and for the 
repression of its opposers ; and we find the approbation 
of heaven stamped upon such acts ;— 

4. In all the various predictions of the millennial 
glory, we equally find the regal power and influence 
of kings and rulers, as exercised in behalf of religion, 
placed in the foremost rank among the favourable and 
happy circumstances of the times ;— 

5. and lastly. There is no trace of any opposing dic- 
tum, prediction, or precept, excepting one, in which 
such a meaning is assumed to exist, to wit, ‘‘ My hing- 
dom is not of this world;’’—a sentence which never can 
be made to bear the burden which is laid upon it. The 
deduction attempted to be drawn,—that the use of regal 
or legislative power, in the establishment of the Chris- 
tian faith, is contrary to the spirit of Christianity, can 
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never be shown to be a just inference from the words in 
question. © 

And as this is the eos and entire reliance of the dis- 
senting logicians, in opposition to the whole weight of 
scripture authority already adduced, we close the in- 
quiry with the most entire confidence in the yerdict of 
our readers. 
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CHAPTER II. 


ON THE RESPONSIBILITY OF RULERS. 


Havine endeavoured to discuss, with as much fulness 
_and fairness as our limits would allow, the scriptural 
grounds for a religious establishment, it will probably 
be expedient, in the next place, to say a few words on 
that minor but still important branch of the argument— 
the Moral and Religious Responsibility of Rulers. 

And, first of all, it is quite necessary that the position 
we take should be clearly understood; since no point has 
been more frequently misstated or caricatured than this. 
Eyen the writer to whom we have already alluded, high 
as his rank among his brethren undoubtedly is, can stoop 
to ask,—‘‘ Is there any reason that can be offered why a 
king, any king, and every king, should be supposed to 
know more about religion than his subjects?” As if 
the affirmative of such a proposition had ever been as- 
sumed or advocated! It has been well replied, ‘‘ If 
the king undertook to teach the people himself, there 
might be some room for the question: he only under- 
takes, however, to see that they be taught. Must he, 
of necessity, be the best captain in his dominions, be- 
cause he provides for the national defence ; or the best 
lawyer, because he appoints persons to administer the 
laws?” 

The ground, then, that we take, is this—Christianity 
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is the one all-important and paramount concern, whether 
individuals or nations are in question. It is to every 
single member of the commonwealth a matter of far 
more rea! interest than all other things taken together ; 
for in it is involved nothing less than eternal hfe! and 
in its rejection nothing short of eternal destruction. 
And to the community at large it has that lower but still 
momentous importance, which arises from its inevitable 
influence on morals,-order, peace, and civilization. A 
single glance over the earth’s surface, and a moment’s 
comparison of the state of England, with that of Turkey, 
or Burmah, or Ashantee, will sufficiently establish this 
point. The language of Dr. Dwight is abundantly 
borne out by incontestible facts, when he says, that 
‘religion is the only great preventative of crime, and 
contributes more, in a far more durable manner, to the 
peace and good order of society, than the judge and the 
sheriff, the gaol and the gibbet united.” 

A ruler, then, being bound to use the best and most 
effectual means in his power to promote the morals, 
and, by consequence, the happiness of his people, is 
bound to adopt and promote, as beyond all comparison 
the most effectual means—the knowledge of the true 
religion. : 

A ruler being bound to care for his people in all re- 
spects, in their greater as well as in their lesser interests, 
is consequently under an unquestionable obligation to 

“place before them in a Jarge and sufficient manner, that 
religion upon which the eternal happiness of. every in- 
dividual among them depends. 
~ And, lastly, a ruler who knows the real nature of his 
own position,—that he is placed in the station which 
he fills by Him who is ‘“‘ the Prince of the kings of the 
earth,”—and that he must assuredly one day yield up 
to Him an account of all the ten talents which have been 
committed to his charge—must feel that his first and 
most incumbent duty is to “‘ do all to the glory of God;” 
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and that that glory is best promoted by spreading the 
knowledge of the gospel of Christ. 

_ Under these three clear and unquestionable laws of 
action, it surely seems an irresistible duty on the part 
of every sovereign professing to believe the Bible, to 
act, in his regal capacity, as a Christian. And thus did 
the first Christian sovereigns view the question. How, 
indeed, could they do otherwise? It is pleaded, in the 
present day, by some dissenting writers, that ‘ the 
monarch may patronize religion without establishing it, 
in the same way as he patronizes any other good cause.” 
But this way of supporting religion, by an annual sub-.. 
scription from the privy purse to the Home Mission- 
ary Society, never occurred to Constantine, nor to 
- Theodosius, nor to any other of the first Christian em- 
perors. How indeed should it? They were emperors, 
nor were they accustomed to assume a private character. 
And when they perceived the divine authority of the 
scriptures, they received the dictates of those inspired 
writings in the plain and obvious sense of the words. 
They there found Christ declaring that it was by Him 
“« kings reign, and princes, yea, all the judges of 
the earth.” They also found that to be the nursing 
father of the church was the highest honour of a crowned 
head. They also found that every ruler or prince who, 
in those writings, received the approbation of the Holy 
‘Spirit, was in some way or other active in promoting, 
by his sovereign authority, the interests of the Church. 
What could be more clear, then, than the line thus 
marked out before them? 

They could not but observe, also, that in the Jewish 
Church a sufficient maintenance was provided by law, 
and that law dictated by God himself, for the ministers 
of the sanctuary. They would further perceive that in 
the New Testament Church prophesied of by Ezekiel, a 
similar provision was made. And in St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Corinthians, (1 Cor. ix. 7.) they would find the 
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great Apostle of the Gentiles referring to these very 
points in the former dispensation, and quoting them as 
of binding authority on the Christian Church. 

With all these things before their eyes, is it not diffi- 
cult to conceive how the first christian emperors could 
have acted otherwise than as they did act? The refine- 
ments of the present day they could not anticipate. 
They knew nothing of the “ privy purse,” or of ‘‘ votes of 
the House of Commons.” If it seemed to be their duty, 
and that it did so seem we are well aware,—to provide 
for the Christian instruction of their people, they had 
but to issue their mandates, and the provision was made. 
The writer already quoted is obliged to admit that 
“there can be no doubt that a ruler ought, like any 
other person, to devote the means which he possesses to 
the establishment and support of the cause of religion.” 
Constantine and Theodosius did so devote the means 
which they possessed. But those means were, the 
imperial authority and the imperial revenues. If they 
had been told that it was their duty not to employ these 
means, they would have been quite at a loss to compre- 
hend the cbjector’s meaning. 

In fact these hair-splitting theories never have been, 
nor ever can be, even attempted to be carried into effect. 
They are utterly without foundation, either in Scripture 
or in common sense, and they have never yet entered into 
any scheme of government that the world has yet seen. 

Nor can we omit to remark that this plain, common 
sense view of the matter is supported by two authorities 
which ought to have weight with dissenters. They 
are these :— : 

1. All the fathers of non-conformity, in its earliest and 
brightest days. Take a few instances of this kind : 

Dr. Owen—perhaps the very first name that the non- 
conformists can boast—when preaching before the long 
parliament, delivered himself, on this point, in the 
following language :— 
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“¢ Some think,” says he, ‘‘if you (the parliament) were - 
well settled, you ought not, as rulers of the nation, to 
put forth your power for the interest of Christ. The 
good Lord keep your hearts from that apprehension ! 
Have you ever, in your affairs, received any encourage- 
ment from the promises of God? Have you in times 
of greatest distress -been refreshed with the testimony 
of a good conscience, that in simplicity and godly 
sincerity you have sought the advancement of the Lord 
Jesus Christ? Do you believe that he ever owned ‘ The 
cause’ as the Head of his Church? Do not now profess 
you have nothing to do with Him: had he so professed 
of you and your affairs, what had been your portion 
long since?” Again: “If it once comes to this, that you 

- shall say, you have nothing to do with religion as rulers 
of the nation, God will quickly manifest that he bath 
nothing to do with you as rulers of the nation. Cer- 
tainly it is incumbent on you to take care that the faith 

. which was once delivered to the saints, in all the neces- 
sary concernments of it, may be protected, preserved, 
propagated to and among the people, over which God 
hath set you. If a father, asa father, is bound to do 
what answers this, in his own family unto his children ; 
a master, as a master, to his servants:—If you will 
justify yourselves as fathers or rulers of your country, 
you'll find in your attempt this to be incumbent on you.” 

John Howe, also one of their greatest names, in his 
sermons on the yet future but expected prosperity of the 
church, looks to see this prosperity brought about— 
“« First, by means of the kings and potentates of the 
earth. And think how it will beif such scriptures come 
to have a fuller accomplishment than they have ever 
yet had ; when in all parts of the christian world kings 
shall be nursing-fathers, and queens nursing-mothers ; 
when the church shall suck the breast of kings; when 
the glory of the Gentiles shall be by them brought. into 
it. Think whether this will not do much to the making 
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of a happy state, as to the interest of religion in the 
world,” &c. 

Entertaining exactly the same view, Flavel, whose 
rank as a Christian classic is scarcely inferior to that 
of Owen or Howe, in his exposition of the Assembly’s 
Catechism, replies to the question, ‘‘ What is the duty 
of political fathers, or magistrates, to their political 
children, or subjects?” in the following words: ‘It is 
to rule and govern the people over whom God hath set 
them, with wisdom; carefully providing for their souls. 
in every place of their dominion. ‘“‘ And they taught in 
Judah, and had the book of the law of the Lord with them, 
and went about through all the cities of Judah, and taught 
the people.” (2 Chron, xvii. 9.)” 

And the leading dissenting commentator, Matthew 
Henry, in his remarks on the same passage which Flavel 
had quoted, observes of Jehoshaphat, ‘‘ What a useful 
man he was; not only a good man, but a good king :— 
he was not only good himself, but did good in his gene- 
ration. First, he took away the teachers of lies; and, 
second, he sent forth teachers of truth.” 

Lastly, Baxter, another of their greatest names, in 
his Christian Directory, when addressing civil rulers, 
says, ‘‘ Let none persuade you you are such terrestrial 
animals that you have nothing to do with the heavenly 
concernments of your subjects. There is no such thing 
as a temporal happiness to any people, but what tendeth 
to the happiness of their souls: and it must be thereby 
measured, and thence be estimated. Let all things in 
God’s worship be done to edification; decently, and in 
order; but yet see that the ornaments or garments of 
religion be never used against the substance. The 
very work and end of your office is, that under your 
government the people may live quietly and peaceably, 
in all godliness and honesty.” 

So entirely opposed, then, were all these truly great 
men, in whose well-earned reputation the Dissenters 
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of modern days delight to clothe themselves, to that 
notion which has of late been promulgated, of the “ anti- 
christian nature of the alliance between Church and 
State.” 

But further, we must observe that exactly the same 
view of the matter is taken :— 

2. By modern dissenters themselves, when they happen 
to be removed out of the sight and hearing of the present 
controversy. 

‘The directors of the London Missionary Society, 
among whom are found nearly all those writers and 
preachers who are now so actively denouncing all ‘ con- 
nexion between church and state,’ and all ‘ interference 
of rulers in matters of religion,’—these very directors 
found no difficulty in writing to the sovereign of a Poly- 
nesian state, ‘ advising him to banish the national idol, 
and to attend to the instruction of the missionaries.’! 
And when two of their body were deputed to make an 
official visit to these islands, they report, ‘ We had a 
long interview with the king (of Hawaii), in which we 
urged upon him the propriety of publicly adopting Christi- 
anity as the religion of his dominions.’? And we find that 
one of the sovereigns ordered the headmen of all the 
districts under his command to have it proclaimed, by a 
herald, ‘ All people must regard the Sabbath; where 
schools are established, all the people must learn.’ 
Nay, these same gentlemen cannot conclude their view 
of the state of New Holland without observing that 
‘ The want of regular means of grace among our own 
countrymen and their families (colonists as well as con- 
victs) throughout the greatest part of the immense tracts 
of land in the course of clearance, and where population 
is rapidly increasing, must be accompanied by evils, 
daily growing more inveterate and difficult to remedy ; 
even when greater exertions shall be made to maintain 

1 Ellis’s Polynesian Researches, V.ii. p. 528. 


2 Tyerman’s and Bennet’s Travels. V.i. p. 439. 
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and propagate Christianity among the progeny of those 
who are in courtesy called Christians, who constitute 
no small part of the aggregate community here. Scat- 
tered, however, among the remote villages and farms, 
there are numbers of young people who would be glad 
to hear the gospel, had they the opportunity. We 
merely state the fact, laying the shame at no man’s door. 
It is, however, deeply to be lamented that Protestant go- 
vernments take so little care to convey the knowledge of the 
true religion, wherever they carry their arms, their com- 
merce, or their arts in colonization.’ 

It would seem, then, that even non-conformists them- 
selves, when placed in circumstances which allow them 
to take a rational view of the question, quickly abandon 
all their refinements and distinctions, and talk no more 
of monarchs ‘“ patronizing religion, without establishing 
it.” They can see then, when no petty jealousies dim 
their sight, that the chief means possessed by a sove- 
reign,—the main part of the ‘“ ten talents” intrusted to 
his care, consists in his regal power, and influence, and 
authority ; and that to place all these means in abey- 
ance when any subject connected with religion came 
before him, would be as irrational and as blameable 
as any sin of omission possibly could be. 

But there is one objection more, on which it may be 
advisable to add a few words. It is said ‘ If the obli- 
gation of the monarch to provide a religion for his 
people, rests on his regal relation to them, then it is the 
duty of all sovereigns to do this; and the sultan of 
Turkey must establish Mohammedanism ; the emperor of 
China, Paganism ; and the emperor of Austria, Popery.” 

The objector has here fairly perplexed himself, as 
multitudes before him have done, in the maze of modern 
“ liberality.” His whole argument is founded on the 
assumption (which, like most ‘ liberal” assumptions, is - 
false)—that there are a multitude of religions in the 
world, of nearly equal value and authority ; and that, 
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as Lord Brougham once argued,—‘ a man ought no 
more to be blamed for his religious belief, than for the 
eolour of his skin.” 

But a Christian minister is highly censurable who 
permits himself for a moment thus to tamper with the 
truth of God. He knows well that there is, in fact, but 
one true religion in the world, and that that religion is 
founded on God’s own revelation, and has a right to 
demand every man’s assent and obedience. 

Keeping close to this principle, then, we deny altoge- 
ther the objector’s inference,—that if it be the duty of 
the king of England to propagate the Protestant faith, 
it must equally be the duty of the emperor of Austria to 
propagate Popery. The duty of every man, Papist or 
Protestant, is the same. God has vouchsafed to give 
unto each a revelation of his mind and will; and it is 
the duty of the sovereigns of England and Austria alike, 
first to receive the truths of God’s word themselves, and 
then to spread those truths to the utmost of their powers 
to those around them. Baxter well decides this point: 
—‘‘Itis aptitude to do the duty of his place which a 
heathen wanteth; and he wanteth it culpably. The 
question is of the like nature with that, whether an 
ignorant minister be bound to preach, who is unable or 
heretical. Itis aptitude that he wanteth, and not au- 
thority or obligation. His obligation stands in this 
order, first to get abilities, and then to preach. And so 
in the other case.” 

In fact, the writer in question might easily have de- 
tected the fallacy of his own position, if he had but 
applied it to certain kindred duties which he himself 
admits. He holds that a Christian parent is bound to 
instil into his child’s mind, with all earnestness and 
assiduity, the truths of Christianity. But, by his own 
argument, he must also hold, if he will impartially 
apply it—that it is the duty of a Turkish parent to pour 


into his child’s mind all the fables and pollution of the 
D2 i 
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Koran; in short, that it is his duty to teach him a system 
of falsehood and wickedness? So again he holds that it 
is the duty of Christians to go into other lands, in order 
to bring over their inhabitants to the knowledge of 
Christ. Apply his own argument, and he must hold, 
that it is equally the duty of a priest of Bramah to come 
among us, with all the obscenities and cruelties of Hin- 
doo worship, in order to convert us to the worship of 
Juggernaut! But all this is revoltingly absurd’; and 
yet it is only a fair deduction from such a position. 

~The simple fact, however, is, that there is but one 
true religion; and there never has been, nor ever wilk 
be, any other. All the rest are false, ruinous, and op- 
posed to the honour of God. This cannot be too often 
or too strongly stated, or too constantly kept in view. 
The inferences are obvious. The Christian, who goes 
into a Pagan country, and there attacks the existing 
religion, exposes the character of the false gods, and 
instigates the people to throw off their yoke—acts lau- 
dably and well. The unbeliever on the other hand, 
who goes forth among our Christian population, assaults 
their.faith, speaks evil of the Son of God, and aims to 
overthrow his worship,—acts wickedly, and against the 
law of God. The magistrate who restrains, and coerces, 
or punishes the first of these characters, opposes himself 
to God, and isa persecutor. The magistrate who re- 
strains, coerces, or punishes the second, obeys the com- 
mand of God, and is not a persecutor. So entirely are 
these matters governed by this one simple and eternal 
truth ;—that there is but one revelation of the will of 
God, and of the way of salvation; that such revelation 
is published to all mankind, with abundant evidence of 
its verity; and that to it universal obedience is due. 
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CHAPTER III, 
ON THE NECESSITY OF A PUBLIC PROVISION. 


“We have now touched upon the two leading points of 
the case,—namely, the direct mandates and instructions 
of Scripture; and the moral responsibility of rulers. 
We have seen that the word of God is not silent on the 
subject, but, when taken as a whole, speaks clearly and 
decidedly : and we have also seen, that even were not a 
single line to be found in holy writ on this topic, there 
would still rest upon all Christian rulers an incumbent 
obligation, as undeniable and as urgent as could pos- 
sibly be conceived, to do everything in their power, as 
Rulers, as well as in their private capacity, to further 
the glory of God, and the eternal welfare of their people. 
I am aware, however, that the objector here comes in, 
and pleads that all human influence and interference in 
matters of religion, is in itself an evil; that consequently 
it is only to be exerted when absolutely necessary; that 
in the case before us no such necessity exists; and that 
the proposed exertion of the influence of the ruler is 
therefore, in the Christian sense of the word, inexpedient. 
The question, then, of the necessity and expediency of the 
interference of the civil power, is that which we have 
now to consider. 

And we are prepared, without the least difficulty, to 
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assert, in the broadest and most unqualified manner, the 
absolute necessity of such interference. The moral ground 
on which it rests, we are happy to be able to state in the 
words of an eminent Dissenter. Mr. William Hale, one 
of their most respected leaders, in a late publication 
thus expresses himself :— 

« ¢ The carnal mind is enmity against God.’ There is 
no desire in the human race for religious instruction ; they 
are totally averse from it ; and, to speak in the political 
language just referred to, we must always overstock the 
market with a supply, before we can have reason to 
expect any demand.” 

This leading principle, thus admitted alike by Church- 
man and Dissenter, seems to us to involve, by an in- 
evitable consequence, all the inferences we are accus- 
tomed to draw. If there be, naturally, ‘“‘ no desire in 
the human race for religious instruction,” how can it be 
rationally expected that they will voluntarily and effi- 
ciently provide for themselves a competentsupply? And 
if not, what can be more clear than the duty which 
devolves on Christian rulers, to see that their subjects 
are not left to ‘“‘ perish for lack of knowledge.” 

But the question is one of fact, as well as of principle, 
and we shall find, even on the most cursory examina- 
tion, that the facts which are ascertainable, exactly 
accord with the principle thus laid down by Mr. Hale. 
For the sake of clearness, we shall consider them under 
two heads. 

I. As to the town population of a state ;—the point of 
view in which alone our opponents seem willing to con- 
sider this matter; and, 

Il. As to the rural districts : 

Now, on the first of these points we must observe, 
that nothing can be more distinctly or revoltingly selfish, 
than the origin and obvious motives of the clamour 
which is now raised for ‘‘ voluntary churches.”’ It arises 
wholly from a few inhabitants of the towns ; and is based 
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entirely, as far as it can be said to have any foundation, 
upon a view of what may comport with their own in- 
terests and their own convenience. 

They argue after this fashion: “‘ We are able enough, 
and willing enough, to build and maintain our own 
meeting-houses, and to support our own pastors. The 
churchmen, too, who live among us, are equally ableand 
equally willing to carry on their own religious worship, 
without the aid of the law or of the government. But 
it is an annoyance to our pride, and an “exasperation ” 
to our vanity, to hear the episcopal clergy called ‘‘ Esta- 
blished,” and their community termed “the Church of 

England.” We desire, therefore, and demand, that 
they should be deprived of all preference or distinction 
_ of this kind, and reduced to exactly the same level as 
ourselves. We claim the equality of citizens. ‘‘ We do 
not ask to be placed above the churchman; we cannot 
submit to be placed beneath him.” 

It is sufficiently obvious,—in short it lies upon the 
very surface of this language, that religion has nothing 
to do with this demand ; and that no motives which can 
possibly be called religious have any share in it. But 
the worst feature of the case is this ;—that in thus con- 
sulting their own pride and vanity, those who use it alto- 
gether overlook and disregard the religious interests of a 
vast proportion of their fellow-countrymen. They never 
once allude to, or appear to have the slightest care for, 
the consequences of breaking up the Establishment, as 
it concerns those towns and villages which are, as 
they must well know, and which must in all probability 
remain, wholly destitute of all means of religious in- 
struction and worship, save those which are provided 
for them by the Established Church. Not a word, nor 
to all appearance even a thought, is given to this part 
of the subject. Their own case, their own circum- 
stances, and their own interests, seem to be, in their 
view, the governing point of the question. The apos- 
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tolical principle, ‘‘ Look not every man on his own things, 
but every man also on the things of others,” is wholly cast 
out of view. : 

_ And yet, even adopting their own mode of reasoning, 
the inferences they would draw are not even plausibly 
supported by the data adduced. Our National Esta- 
blishments are to be broken up as unnecessary, upon 
the assumption that religion, and religious worship and 
instruction, could and would be abundantly provided 
for without them. But where are the proofs of this sup- 
posed efficiency and sufficiency of the ‘‘ voluntary sys- 
tem.” . Where are the neighbourhoods which have been 
satisfactorily supplied on this principle. We do not 
remember to have seen more than a single instance 
brought forward, (that of some place in Wales) in which 
it was even pretended that the wants of the population 
had been thus met by a commensurate ministration. 
And yet we are now taking the advocates of the “ vo- 
luntary principle,” upon their own ground. It is from 
the success, such as it has been, of their efforts in our 
towns, that all their arguments are drawn. Let us look 
into the facts which bear upon this part of the question. 

Take acase from those districts which most favour the 
opponents’ views of the question. 

For instance, the metropolis itself, within the last 
fifty years, has added between siz and eight hundred 
thousand to its inhabitants. Here was a case in which 
the voluntary principle might have been expected to 
act. These new inhabitants were not pagans; they 
were not persons wholly ignorant of, or careless about, 
all religion. Many came from places where churches 
and chapels were open, and where they had been ac- 
customed to participate in their use. Others had 
grown up in or near the ancient portions of the metro- 
polis, in which a church is visible in every street. 
Yet, when these migrations covered the fields of Pancras, 
and Poplar, and Hackney, and Lambeth, with thousands 
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of houses, and hundreds of thousands of people,—what 
did the voluntary principle do in all these fifty years 
‘towards supplying this vast and perpetually-increasing 
want? 

It built within these fifty years, amidst the suburbs of 
the metropolis, something less than a hundred chapels, 
whose attendants, as we are informed by the Congrega- 
tional Magazine, average 400 to each. 

_ The new demand, then, was for the means of religious 
instruction for 800,000 persons. The new supply afford- 
ed by the voluntary principle was not even to the extent 
of 40,000! Could any thing more clearly prove the fact, 
that this much vaunted “ principle” was insufficient to 

meet the necessities of the case? 
Let us isolate a single district, in order to make the 
fact still more clear. The three parishes of Maryle- 
bone, Pancras, and Paddington, now constituting the 
borough of Marylebone, contain a population of 234,294 
inhabitants. Thirty years since nearly the whole dis- 
trict was a tract of pasture land. But while nearly a 
quarter of a million of people had settled themselves 
within its precincts, what had “ the voluntary princi- 
ple” been doing to supply their spiritual wants ? 

We learn from the Congregational Magazine of 1832, 
that in that year five independent chapels, nine baptist, 
and one presbyterian, constituted the whole supply that 
‘“ the three denominations” of dissenters had furnished. 
Taking their own average of 400 to each, we find ac- 
commodation for 6,000 persons out of the whole 234,294! 

Nor was it a state of poverty that had neutralized the 
operation of the “‘ voluntary principle ;” for the district 
was a wealthy one; but it was the existence of that 
very inertness which Mr. Hale had described,—“‘ There 
is no desire in the human race for religious instruction : 

they are totally averse from it.” 

A further instance in point may be adduced. ‘“ The 
out-parish of St. Philip and Jacob, in the city of Bristol, 
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containing a population bordering upon 15,000 souls, 
had not, in the year 1829, a single place for public 
worship within its limits, either connected or uncon- 
nected with the Church of England. Our church had 
confessedly neglected to provide for the spiritual neces- 
sities of a district, which, from the circumstance of some 
occasional visits paid to it by the Rev. Rowland Hill, 
was rather facetiously called his ‘‘ diocese.” But what 
had. the inhabitants done for themselves towards ‘‘ chu- 
sing a religion,” or what had the wealthy separatists 
from the church, in that great city, done for them? 
About the year referred to, a subscription was set on 
foot for the building of a church, in the midst of that 
neglected mass of people; and a plain and economical, 
yet elegant structure, capable of affording accommoda- 
tion for 2500 worshippers, has recently been consecrated 
and opened, and provided with a faithful and laborious 
pastor.. But church work is proverbially slow work; 
and while the plan was in contemplation, and in the 
course of completion, a meeting-house was run up 
within a stone’s throw of the new church! In which of 
these two cases did the love of souls, and a true zeal 
for the glory of Christ most palpably predominate?” 

The latter example will also teach us, how far 
rivalry and emulation, rather than the boasted ‘ volun- 
tary principle,” has been, in many cases, the real cause 
of the increase of dissenting meeting-houses. 

Such is the case in England. In our northern metro- 
polis, and in the great towns of Scotland, we have the 
best possible evidence that the facts are the same. To 
this point Dr. Chalmers distinctly speaks. He says 

“Go to the closest population of any city, and com- 
pute the amount of accommodation that there is within 
the localities where that population is situated; I am 
perfectly sure that Iam within the limits of certainty, 
when I say that four-fifths of the population go no 
where ; or, in other words, in that which is laid open to 
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the zeal and talent of private adventure, in this land of 
toleration, for a century, this is the amount, the partial 
amount to which they have overtaken them; and I see 
no other mode of reaching them but by the extension of 
the principle of an establishment even to them,—that is, 
by a greater number of ministers and churches; when, 
by a pure and righteous exercise of the patronage, were 
these filled (which must always be presupposed in any 
argument) with zealous and well-principled men, I 
should predict such a moral organization of our cities 
as no other device, and no other expedient, could possi- 
bly afford us.” 

In our closely-peopled districts, then, in those vicini- 
ties where it might have been supposed that the large 
numbers of religious persons thus gathered. together 
might have leavened the rest, it is clear that a vast and 
pressing necessity for the interference of the government 
does exist. Let any one ask himself what would have 
been the condition of the metropolis at this moment, had 
not the million granted by government in 1818 been 
provided, and had not the 80 churches since built in the 
diocese of London been commenced. Would the me- 
tropolis have been any thing else at the present moment 
than a mass of heathenism, immorality, and disorder? 

But, secondly, we must proceed to observe, that in the 
case of the rural districts of a country, this necessity is still 
more clear and undeniable. 

In our towns, we willingly admit, the guardians of the 
church have shewn remissness; and dissenters have 
used their opportunity ; and although, as we have just 
seen, the supply of religious instruction has proved 
wholly inadequate to the wants of the people, still a 
more favourable view of the “ voluntary system” would 
present itself here, than would be found on a general 
view of the whole community. é 

But the great necessity for an endowed church, and 
the importance and utility of our present establishment, 
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appears when we turn to those scattered villages in 
which, after all, three-fourths of our population reside ; 
and where, but for the establishment, heathenism would 
reign. The state here helps those who cannot help 
themselves. It provides religious instruction for these 
who partly lack the will, and partly the power, to pro- 
vide it for each other. 

The towns of England are about 400 in number, but 
the village parishes are 10,000. If we suppose, for a 
moment, the establishment swept away, what will the 
voluntary system do for these ten thousand agricultural 
communities? These parishes contain, on an average, 
one or two gentlemen, eight or ten farmers, and a few 
score of cottagers. In how many cases would these 
little communities be able to raise, by private subscrip- 
tion, their own chapel, and their minister’s annual sti- 
pend? Would not the picture of Western America 
soon be realized at home; would not our country soon 
become “as the valley of the shadow of death?” 
Might it not soon be said, of many of our counties, 
“ Darkness reigns over them, with scarce a ray of light 
to break through the awful gloom?” 

Very little search will be required to prove how 
totally insufficient the ‘ voluntary principle” would 
prove, in supplying the wants of our village population. 
In the Congregational Magazine of December 1830, a full 
account is given of all the chapels of that denomination 
within the circle of what is called the ‘‘ North Bucks 
Association.” The district in question, including part 
of Oxfordshire and part of Northamptonshire, has a po- 
pulation of above 100,000 souls. Yet there existed only, 
in all this large tract of country, fifteen “ congregational 
churches ;” and the aggregate of all their members was 
only 1,079! And this must be a fair sample of the . 
greater part of England. Were we to abolish, there- 
fore, as the dissenters would exhort us to do—all the 
existing establishment of village churches; in one gene- 
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ration nine-tenths of the people, in such districts as 
these, would differ little in religious knowledge from 
the hordes of Tartary. But we may again quote Dr. 
Chalmers :— 

“It is a far mightier achievement than may appear 
at first view, completely to overtake the length and 
breadth of aland. All the devices and traverse move- 
ments of the many thousand missionaries who, during 
the first three centuries, lived and died in the cause, 
failed in their accomplishment. I beg you to recollect 
that fact, because it is one of chief importance in the 
argument for a religious establishment—that, notwith- 
standing the high endowments, the political endow- 
- ments—notwithstanding the advantages of highly gifted 
men, though bordering on the ages of inspiration— 
yet all the movements in the three first centuries did 
little more than plant Christianity in the cities of the 
Roman empire. And that is the reason why the term 
‘heathen’ is synonymous with that of ‘pagan,’ which 
signifies ‘countryman ;’ it was because the great bulk 
of the countrymen (and those who lived in the country) 
were still in this state of heathenism. These men did 
much in the work of spreading the gospel externally, 
but they left much undone in the work of spreading it 
internally. They had Christianized the thousands who 
lived in cities; but the millions of pagans, or the pea- 
santry, who were yet unconverted, evince the country to 
have been every where a great moral fastness, which, 
till opened up by an establishment, would remain im- 
pregnable. 

‘‘ Now, this very opening was presented to the minis- 
ters of Christ when the Roman emperor, whether by a 
movement of faith, or of philanthropy, or patriotism, 
made territorial distribution of them over his kingdoms 
and provinces, and assigned a territorial revenue for the 
labourers of this extensive vineyard; and so enabled 
each to set himself down in his little vicinity, the fami- 
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lies of which he could assemble to the exercise of Chris- 
tian piety on the Sabbath, and among whom he could 
expatiate, through the week, in all the offices of atten- 
tion and Christian kindness. Such an offer, whether 
Christianly or politically made on the one side, could 
most Christianly be accepted and rejoiced in by the 
other. It extended inconceivably the powers and the 
opportunities of usefulness; it brought the gospel of 
Jesus Christ into contact with myriads more of imperish- 
able spirits: and, with as holy a fervour as ever glad- 
_ dened the breast of the devoted missionary when the 
means of an ampler service in the Redeemer’s cause 
were put into his hands, might the church in these 
days have raised to heaven her orisons of purest grati- 
tude, that kings at length had becomeits nursing fathers, 
and opened up to us the plentiful harvest of all their 
population.” 

The present Bishop of London will also be an impor- 
tant authority in this matter. He observes— 

“There are in England and Wales 6,681 - parishes, 
each with a population of less than 300 persons: of these 
1,907 have each a population of less than 100. Have 
these parishes any other provision for their spiritual 
instruction, and for the public worship of God, than that 
which is furnished by the Established Church? and if 
that were done away, would they have any provision at 
all?’ What, moreover, would become of the National 
and Sunday schools in these small parishes, which are 
now principally supported, and in many instances 
actually taught, by the clergy and their families? If it 
be answered, that a provision for this branch of Christian 
instruction may be made at the public expense, the 
principle of an establishment is at once admitted.” 

It is possible, in some degree, to answer his lordship’s 
first inquiry. In the Congregational Magazine of Decem- 
ber, 1829, a complete list of all the meeting-houses and 
ministers of that denomination in all England, is fur- 
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nished. Their number is 1,289. We have taken the 
trouble to examine the list, name by name, in order to 
ascertain how many of the whole 1,289 were located in 
the above-mentioned 6,681 village parishes of 300 per- 
sons and under. The whole number that we found was 
twenty-two! But three of these were “vacant;” one 
was stated to be served by “ various ministers,” and two 
were ‘“‘Home Missionary Stations.” Sixteen only had 
the advantage of a minister of their own, and several of 
these shared that advantage with a neighbouring village. 

The Dissenters are accustomed to speak of the aggre- 
gate of their chapels, including not only those of the 
“Three Denominations,” but also the Methodists, and 
- all other sects, as exceeding 6,000. The Independents 
or Congregationalists, therefore, are about one-fifth of 
the whole. Suppose, then, that we multiply these 
sixteen chapels five-fold—we shall have in all, eighty, 
as the total for all England: that is, out of these 6,631 
village parishes, having but 300 inhabitants or under, 
the utmost that all classes of Dissenters, even with the 
Methodists added to the calculation, have done, is to 
afford the means of public worship to the odd eighty! 
Destroy the Establishment, and what would be the 
condition of the remaining 6,600? 

So obvious, even to those who are themselves far from 
yielding too great, or even a just weight to the claims 
of religion,—so obvious, on merely moral and political 
grounds, is the necessity of this part of the case, that we 
find even writers whose principles are supposed to be 
tainted with scepticism, acknowledging its importance 
in a philanthropic point of view. 

‘In retired parishes the family of a clergyman is 
often a little centre of civilization, from which gleams 
of refinement, of manners, of neatness, of taste, as well 
as of science, and of general literature, are diffused 
through districts into which they would otherwise never 
penetrate. And be it observed, that these are the very 
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parts of the country, which nothing but an endowed 
parochial Clergy could regularly and permanently in- 
fluence. Such districts would, at the best, receive only 
occasional visits from some itinerant instructor, who 
certainly could ill confer all those various benefits, tem- 
poral and spiritual, which might be derived from a 
resident minister of equal zeal and capacity. These 
are the objects for which we desire to retain a religious 
Establishment.””! 

In corroboration of this view, we shall again adduce 
the evidence of Dr. Chalmers, and shall conclude by 
reinforcing that evidence by the testimony of the official 
organ of the Wesleyan Methodists. 

With reference to Scotland Dr. Chalmers goes on to 
observe that— 

“The ministrations of our Church, once done away, 
would never be replaced to within a tenth of the eflicacy, 
by all the zeal, and energy, and talent of private adven- 
ture. 

“In illustration of this assertion, I shall just give one 
numerical and perfectly true statement with regard to 
the highlands of Scotland, inhabited by those who speak 
the Gaelic language. 

“Tt is about one hundred years ago since the great 
dissent from the church of Scotland commenced; and 
in this land of toleration they have been at perfect 
liberty to traverse the whole length and breadth of that 
land. In a population of about half a million, the 
whole amount of the product arising from their exer- 
tions, the whole result of what has been called ‘the 
voluntary principle’ has certainly not exceeded six 
churches, wherein the stated Gaelic service is per- 
formed. The establishment has contributed one hun- 
dred and sixty churches to that people. Within these 
few years—and it is a proof that there is no want of 


1 Edinburgh Review, vol, xxvi. 
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materials for the success of private adventurers—within 


these few years, by a single fiat of the legislature, acting 


on the principle of an establishment, there were decreed 
no less than forty government churches; and these, I 
am happy to say, followed up in general by a pure and 
conscientious exercise of the patronage, are now filled 
with as many flourishing congregations—people who 
would never have had any thing like a regular and 
steady supply of Christian ordinances, without the 
extension of the principle of an establishment to them 
also, 

““You may take two extreme cases,—one a thinly 
populated country, and the other a locality as densely 
peopled as possible. Go to the closest population of 
any city, and compute the amount of accommodation 
that there is within the localities where that population 
is situated: Iam perfectly sure that I am within the 
limits of certainty, when I say that four-fifths of the 
population go no where; or, in other words, in that field 
which is laid open to the zeal and talent of private ad- 
venture in this land of toleration, fora century, this is 
the amount, the partial amount to which they have 
overtaken them; and I see no other mode of reaching 
them but by the extension of the principle of an 
establishment even to them,—that is, by a greater 
number of ministers and churches; when, by a pure 
and righteous exercise of the patronage, were these 
filled (which must always be pre-supposed in any argu- 
ment) with zealous and well-principled men, I should 
predict such a moral organization of our cities as no 
other device, and no other expedient, could possibly 
afford us. 

‘‘ Well, then, suppose that the establishment were 
overthrown,—we are warranted by these facts to affirm 
that on the event of its being overthrown there would 
arise no compensation for the present regular supply, 
—there would arise no compensation for its fulness. 


au 
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Instead of the frequent parish church (that most beauti- 
ful of all spectacles to a truly Scottish character, be- 
. cause to him the richest of moral associations—and to 
whom, therefore, its belfry, peeping forth from among 
the thick verdure of the trees which embosom it, is the 
sweetest and fairest object in the landscape)—-instead 
of this we should behold the rare and thinly-scattered 
meeting-house ; for large and convenient churches, we 
should have nothing but precarious and transient itin- 
eracies; the old established habits of Sabbath attend- 
ance—now as constant, with many of her families, as 
the weekly recurrence of the parish bell—would neces- 
sarily disappear; in a moral sense, they would become 
the waste and the howling wilderness of Scotland. We 
feel quite assured, that under this withering deprive- 
ment, a rude and outlandish aspect would gather on 
the face of our people. The cities might be somewhat 
served as heretofore, but the innumerable hamlets would 
be forsaken and neglected, just as they were anterior 
to an establishment at all; our peasants would again 
become ‘ pagans,’ and the plain ritual of Christianity 
would sink into the blindness of idolatry, and the rude 
inorganization of paganism.” 

Such is the judgment of the first Presbyterian minister 
of the present day. Exactly similar is the view taken 
by the official organ of the Wesleyan Methodists. Their 
Magazine of April, 1834, thus declares their opinion :— 

“‘ Rising above the influence of mere sectarian feelings, 
they (the Methodists) are anxious that the religious 
wants of the nation at large should be fully met ; and, 
comparing the utmost of what the Dissenters and them- 
selves have done, or are able to do, with what yet re- 
mains to be done in the land, they are persuaded that 
the cause of our common Christianity so needs the 
extensive provision of means made by the Established 
Church, that were she overthrown, a vast proportion of 
our teeming population must be left in utter destitution 
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even of the outward ordinances of religion. By the 
overthrow of the Church, we do not intend her ceasing 
to exist as a Church, but her being removed from the 
foundation of a state religion. Our argument is, that 
it is because the Church of England is established by 
law, that she is able to provide a much larger amount 
of religious instruction for the nation at large than she 
possibly could do were she subverted as an Establish- 
ment. 

“Sinful men do not go of their own accord to seek 
the Gospel. The ministers of Christ have, like their 
divine Master, to seek, in order to save, them which 
are lost; and the Gospel must be brought to bear on 

- their minds for some time, before they will feel that 
interest in it which will induce them to provide for its 
support among themselves, and meet, if they are able, 
the expense of erecting a place of worship for their own 
use. What then remains, but that they must continue 
destitute of the Gospel, or that the expense of providing 
it for them must be met by others? But who are to 
make this provision? Among ourselves as a body, we 
painfully know, that we have gone to the utmost extent 
of our means in chapel building ; and our dissenting 
brethren, we presume, from statements which we have 
occasionally seen, have zealously and laudably done 
all they can. The same may be said both of the Wes- 
leyans and the Dissenters, as to their funds for what 
are called home missionary efforts. A vast number of 
churches, too, have been built within the last few years ; 
and yet, after all, our united efforts fall fearfully short 
of overtaking the religious wants of our rapidly in- 
creasing population. Let, then, the Establishment be 
\subverted, and let her be stripped of her wealth, and 
let the religious necessities of the nation be made 
henceforth to depend for supply exclusively on the 
‘voluntary principle ;’? and what must be the result? 


We confess that our Christian and patriotic’ feelings 
E2 
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are so excited on this point, that we cannot steadily 
contemplate what we think must be the inevitable con- 
sequence of a vast and every-day increasing proportion 
of our population, being thus utterly abandoned to 
open, undisturbed Sabbath profanation, to irreligion 
and infidelity, and every evil agency now actively at 
work in society. To Dr. Chalmers’s recommendation 
respecting the reform which may be necessary in the 
Established Church, although that is not for Dissenters, 
nor ourselves, but for Churchmen to effect, we notwith- 
standing heartily respond; because that would go to 
increase her efficiency. We have rejoiced in witnessing 
the improvement which she has undergone, and with 
him ‘should rejoice still more to see her inspired with 
greater energy ; to see the number of her spiritual and 
laborious ministers augmented; and every thing done 
by our spiritual rulers that would increase her purity 
and her usefulness; but with him we would also say, 
let her not be overthrown. ; f 

‘Tf, then, the Methodists, as a body, have not ranged 
themselves in the ranks of low dissent, and participated 
in the design of subverting the Establishment; if they 
have rather invariably maintained a friendly position 
towards the Church ; it has been from a persuasiongpi 
the utility, nay, under present circumstances, the ae 
sity of an established religion, for securing to the nation 
such an amount of religious instruction as could not be 
provided by merely voluntary efforts; and froma con- 
viction that the cause of religion is not best promoted 
by one religious body striving to uproot another; but 
that the religious wants of the nation require all to 
renounce the spirit of party, and in their different 
spheres to do all the good they can.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE CASE OF AMERICA, AS BEARING ON THE SUPPOSED 
EFFICIENCY OF THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 


Mucu importance has lately been attached, and by no 
means unjustly, to the experience of America, as to the 
necessity or otherwise, of a National Establishment. 
The advocates of the voluntary system were accustomed, 
until within the last year or two, to speak of the evidence 
derived from the United States as being wholly on their 
side of the question. We seldom met with one of their 
publications touching on this controversy, which did 
not abound with the language of triumph, as to the 
efficient operation of the “ voluntary principle” in that 
country. 

. Some very different views and statements, however, 
were brought before the public about a year or two since. 
Among the most important of these we must reckon a 
narrative and argument from the pen of Dr. Dwight, 
which was introduced to general notice in the first edi- 
tion of the present work. Itis perhaps hardly necessary, 
in the present state of the controversy, again to reprint 
the whole of this admirable piece; but some passages 
must be quoted, on the score of their high intrinsic 
value and their permanent importance. 

The extract is taken from Dr. Dwight’s ‘‘ Travels in 
New England and New York,” a work of great research 
and unquestionable accuracy. The Dr. is discussing 
the justice and propriety of such a national provision, in 
matters of religion, as had always existed in his own 
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state, Connecticut; and after some preliminary remarks 
he thus proceeds :— 


“Tf it be admitted, as by the sentence of both reason 
and revelation it ought to be, that a legislature has a 
right to establish the worship of God ; it will also be 
admitted, that the legislature of Connecticut has adopted 
a wise and liberal system for this important purpose. 
They have done most of that which is necessary, and 
nothing which is not necessary, to this end. So far 
as is consistent with the design, they-have also placed 
every thing in the hands of those who are chiefly con- 
cerned; and left them to the guidance of their own 
choice. At the same time they have made them re- 
sponsible to the proper tribunal, the supreme authority 
of the state. 

‘‘ There are two classes of men, who contend against 
the interference of the legislature for the support of 
public worship: those who consider it as inexpedient; 
and those who regard it as unlawful. 

“On this subject it would be easy to fill a volume. 
It cannot be supposed, that I can here discuss it at 
length; nor that, if this were in my power, you would 
with patience read the discussion. But it has been so 
often a theme of contention and complaint, on this 
as well as on the other side of the Atlantic, and par- 
ticularly in the states south of New-England, as to 
render it proper to examine the subject with some 
degree of minuteness, even here. To the former of these 
classes, then, I address the following observations :— 

“ The legislature of every state is the proper super- 
intendant of all its prudential concerns. It has not 
only aright, but is obliged by an authority, which it 
can neither oppose nor question, to pursue every lawful 
and expedient measure for the promotion of the public 
welfare. To this great purpose religion in every country 
is not only useful, but indispensable. But religion can- 
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not exist, and has never existed for any length of time, 
without public worship. As every man ought, therefore, 
willingly to contribute te the support of whatever in- 
creases his own prosperity; he is by immoveable con- 
sequence obliged to support the religion, which, by 
increasing the common prosperity, increases of course 
his own. 

‘Should an advocate for the doctrine which I oppose, 
demand proof that religion is indispensable to the wel- 
fare of a free country, this is my answer. Morality, 
as every sober man who knows any thing of the sub- 
ject, discerns with a glance, is merely a branch of 
religion: and where there is no religion, there is no 
morality. Moral obligation has its sole ground in the 
character and government of God. But where God is 
not worshipped, his character will soon be disregarded ; 
and the obligations founded on it, unfelt and forgotten, 
No duty, therefore, to individuals, or to the public, will 
be realized or performed. Justice, kindness, and truth, 
the great hinges on which free society hangs, will be 
unpractised, because there will be no motives to the 
practice, of sufficient force to resist the passions of man. 
Oaths of office, and of testimony, alike, without the 
sanctions of religion, are merely solemn farces.. With- 
out the sense of accountableness to God, without the 
realizing belief of a future retribution, they are em- 
ployed only to insult the Creator, deprave the juror, 
and cheat his fellow-men. This sense nothing but 
religion can inspire or preserve. With the loss of 
religion, therefore, the ultimate foundation of confidence 
is blown up, and the security of life, liberty, and 
property buried in the ruins. 

“In aid of these observations I allege, that no free 
government has ever existed for any time without the 
support of religion. Athens, Sparta, and Rome, stood 
and fell with their religion, false and gross as it was; 
because it contained some of those great truths and 
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solemn sanctions, without which man can possess no 
conscience, exercise no virtue, and find no safety. 
To their religion, Britain, Switzerland, and the United 
Netherlands, have owed most of their happiness and 
their permanency; and might say to this celestial deni- 
zen, in every period of their prosperity, as the devout 
and humble Christian to his God, “ Having obtained 
help of thee, we have continued to this time.” 
_ * In the history of the globe there is recorded but one 
attempt, seriously made, to establish a free government 
without religion. From this attempt has sprung new 
proof, that such a government, stripped of this aid, 
cannot exist. The government, thus projected, was 
itself never established, but was a mere abortion ; 
exhibiting doubtful signs of life at its birth, and: pos- 
sessing this dubious existence only as an ephemeron. 
During its diurnal life it was the greatest scourge, 
particularly to those for whom it was formed, and 
generally to the rest of mankind, which the world has 
ever seen. Instead of being a free, just, and beneficent 
system of administration, it was more despotic than a 
Persian caliphate; more wasteful of Hfe, and all its 
blessings, than an inundation of Goths and Vandals. 
Those who lived under it, and either originated or 
executed its measures, were the authors of more crimes 
than any collection of men, since the termination of that 
gigantic wickedness, from which nothing but an uni- 
versal deluge could cleanse this polluted world. 
“These evils, my antagonist is further to be informed, 
were the result of the only experiment ever made, of 
erecting a government without religion. They are the 
only specimen of the genuine efficacy of infidelity and 
atheism on the mind and on the happiness of man, 
during. the only opportunity which they have enjoyed, 
of possessing an unlimited control over human affairs. 
Until the remembrance of this experiment shall have 
been lost, it can never be made again. 
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“ Finally, he is to be informed, that it is wiser, more 
humane, and more effectual, to prevent crimes than to 
‘punish them. He is to be told, what he cannot deny, 
that religion is the only great preventative of crimes ; 
and contributes more, in a far more desirable manner, 
to the peace and good order of society, that the judge 
and the sheriff, the gaol and the gibbet united. — He is 
to be reminded, that mankind, with all the influence of 
religion added to that of the civil government, are still 
imperfectly governed ; are less orderly, peaceful and 
friendly to each other, than humanity must wish ; and 
that, therefore, he who would willingly lessen this influ- 
ence is a fool, he who would destroy it a madman. 
“Tam well aware, that, in spite of this and any other 

reasoning, in spite of demonstration itself, there are 
men, who may, and in all probability will, say, that, 
however good and useful the public worship of God 
may be, they do not wish to avail themselves of its 
benefits, and owe therefore no contributions to its 
support. To these men I reply, that he who has no 
children, or who does not wish to send his children to 
school, and he who does not use the roads and bridges 
of his country, because he is either necessitated or 
inclined to stay at home, may, on exactly the same 
ground, claim an exemption from supporting schools, 
roads, and bridges. To such an objector it is a suffi- 
cient answer, that these things enter into all the happi- 
ness which he enjoys, and that without them he and bis 
countrymen would be hermits and savages. Without 
religion, man becomes in a short time a beast of prey, 
and wastes the happiness of his fellow-men with as little 
remorse as the wolf or the tiger, and to a degree which 
leaves their ravages out of remembrance. Even if this 
were not the melancholy fact, the list of individual en- 
joyments is as much more valuable in a community 
where religion prevails, than where it does not, as the 
safety, peace, and pleasure of civilized society are more 
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desirable than the exposure, discord, and misery pro- 
duced by the furious and malignant passions of uncul- 
tivated man. 

‘¢ Christ has ordained that they who preach the 
gospel, shall live of the gospel.” To cut off all debate, 
so far as debate can be cut off, St. Paul has sanctioned 
this ordinance, by an appeal to the law of Moses, 
the express injunction of Christ, and the authority of 
his own inspiration. 

“ But why, it will be asked, may not this living be 
furnished by a voluntary contribution? There are, un- 
doubtedly, cases in which it may. In large towns, 
congregations may be ordinarily gathered, sufficiently 
numerous and sufficiently liberal, to build one or more 
churches, and to support one or more ministers.. In 
smaller towns this would ordinarily be impossible ; and 
I suppose the objector himself will admit, that it is at 
least as necessary for the inhabitants of smaller towns 
to have ministers as for those of cities; especially as 
they constitute the mass of people in all countries. In 
such towns the whole burthen of supporting ministers 
by contribution would fall upon a few individuals. 
But these could not sustain this burthen, and ministers, 
of course, could not live. In such towns, therefore, 
there will, upon this plan, be no ministers ; I mean none 
such as the gospel requires: ‘‘ Workmen who need not 
to be ashamed; who rightly divide the word of truth; 
who give attendance to reading, to exhortation, and to 
doctrine ; who meditate upon these things, and give 
themselves wholly to them; so that their profiting may 
appear unto all.” 

“* If we look to facts, we shall find the same doctrine 
supported with illustrious evidence. In the year 1793, 
I was a member of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian church. There were then, if I do not misremem- 
ber, four hundred and twelve congregations, belonging 
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to this church, within the United States south of New 
England; and two hundred and nine congregations in 
the state of Connecticut alone. To supply these Pres-_ 
byterian congregations, there were two hundred and 
four ministers. In Connecticut there were, in the year 
1790, 237,946 inhabitants, and in the states south of 
New-England, 2,920,478. Inthe year 1798, there were 
belonging to the Presbyterian church, two hundred and 
forty-two ministers ; of whom thirty-three were without 
any charge; or, in the language of New England, were 
not settled ministers. Two hundred and nine ministers, 
therefore, supplied, so far as they were supplied at all, 
the whole number of Presbyterian congregations south 
of New-England. The number of congregations at that 
- time cannot be ascertained, as the returns were in this 
respect imperfect. These ministers supplied two hun- 
dred and ninety congregations; eighty-one being what 
are called pluralities: and there were one hundred and 
forty-two vacancies returned. Five presbyteries made 
no returns of the vacancies within their bounds. If 
we suppose the vacancies in these presbyteries to be 
eighteen, the number will be one hundred and sixty. 
This number will make the whole four hundred and 
thirty, With this numerous train of vacancies, there 
were thirty ministers still, who were unsettled. - It 
follows irresistibly, either that the congregations were 
so small as to be unable to support ministers, or so 
indifferent to religion as to be unwilling. 

““The number of vacancies in Connecticut, at that 
time, I am unable precisely to ascertain. Twenty may 
perhaps be assumed as the probable number. There 
were, then, at that time within the state, one hundred 
and eighty-nine ministers. 

“‘ In the year 1800, there were in Connecticut 251,002 
inhabitants; and, in the states south of New-England, 
4,033,775. The whole account, according to this esti- 
mate, will stand thus :— 
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‘« There were in 1798, 
Congre- Minis- Vacan- Plura- Ministers Inabit- 


gations. ters. cies, lities. notsettled. ants. 
In Connecticut....209 189 20 0 5 251,002 
In the States south 
of New- England 430 242 160 81 33 4,033,775 


“$In Connecticut, then, a sixteenth of the number of 
inhabitants formed two hundred and nine congregations, 
and supported one hundred and eighty-nine ministers. 
Of these congregations, twenty were vacant, and five 
of the ministers were unsettled. In the states south 
of New-England, sixteen times the number of inhabi- 
tants formed four hundred and thirty congregations, 
of which eighty-one were pluralities, and one hundred 
and sixty were vacant, or without ministers. The 
ministers supported and settled were two hundred and 
nine. If these states contained congregations, and were 
supplied with ministers in the same proportion as Con- 
necticut, the whole number of congregations would be 
three thousand three hundred and forty-four; and the 
whole number of ministers settled and supported would 
be three thousand and twenty-four.' In this estimate 
we have a fair specimen of the natural consequence 
of establishing, or neglecting to establish, the public 
worship of God by the law of the land. In Connecticut 
every inhabitant, who is not precluded by disease or 
inclination, may hear the gospel,. and celebrate the 
public- worship of God every sabbath. In the states 


1 Or, to give the result in another form: In those states in which 
Christianity was established by law, the Presbyterian ministers, supported 
and settled, were in the proportion of one to every thirteen hundred and 
siaty-four inhabitants ; While, in those States in which the “voluntary 
system” prevailed, the settled and supported ministers of the same class 
were only in the proportion of one to every nineteen thousand three hundred. 

And yet the advocates of ‘‘ voluntary churches” are perpetually referring 
us to America for proof, ‘‘ conclusive proof,’’ of the excellence and efficiency 
of their scheme. To America! one glance at which ought to close their 


mouths for ever. But they ‘‘know neither what they say, nor whereof 
they affirm.” 
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specified it is not improbable, that a number of people 
several times as great as the census of Connecticut, 
-have scarcely heard a sermon or a prayer in their lives. 
‘<The only objection which I can foresee, against this 
estimate is, that although the number of Presbyterian 
congregations in Connecticut is much greater in pro- 
portion than that in the states specified, yet this differ- 
ence is, to a great extent, lessened by the superior 
proportion of congregations formed by other classes 
of Christians in those states. The number of Episcopal 
congregations in Connecticut, including twenty-six 
pluralities, is sixty-one ; the number of Baptist congre- 
gations sixty-seven; making in the aggregate one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight It is doubted whether a correct 
estimate of the congregations formed by these and other 
classes of Christians, in the two fields of inquiry, would 
be materially different from that which has been already 
given. This estimate, however, cannot be made, there 
being no data from which it may be derived. I have 
chosen the Presbyterian congregations as the subject of 
inquiry, because the numbers were attainable from re- 
turns in my possession. 
“ An examination of the religious state of Massachu- 
setts would have given a result not essentially different. 
“In a happy conformity to this estimate, and the 
scheme here supported, has been the prevalence of 


1 With this passage open before him, the Eclectic,Reviewer of March 1834, 
describes this Essay as giving a ‘‘ grossly fallacious statement,” inas- 
much as it “entirely overlooked the existence of other denominations,’” 
and had made the number of the Presbyterian ministers “serve as 
that of the ministers of all denominations.” 

The reviewer had probably been led into this unjustifiable assertion by 
Mr. Colton, who thus writes, in his pamphlet on America,—‘‘ This state- 
ment is entirely fallacious, inasmuch as it does not recognize the exist- 
ence of other, and two of them the most numerous, denominations of 
Christians in these states,—the Baptists and Methodists. 1t does not even 
recognize the Episcopalians.” 

Tt will be seen, by a glance at the text, that two of these very denomina- 
tions had been expressly named and numbered in the passage thus criticised. 
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religion in these two states. It is doubted whether 
there is a collection of ministers in the world, whose 
labours have been more prosperous, or under whose 
preaching a greater proportion of those who heard them 
have beceme the subjects of real piety. I know of no 
country in which revivals of religion have been so 
frequent, or, in proportion to the number of inhabitants, 
so extensive, as in these two states. God, therefore, 
may be considered as having thus far manifested his 
own approbation of the system. If, at the same time, 
we advert to the peace, the good order, the regular dis- 
tribution of justice, the universal existence of schools, 
the universal enjoyment of the education which they 
communicate, and the extension of superior education, 
it will be difficult for a sober man not to perceive, that 
the smiles of heaven have regularly accompanied this 
system from its commencement to the present time. I 
need not, however, have gone any further for the illus- 
tration of this subject than to a comparison of the states 
of Rhode-Island and Connecticut. The former of these, 
independently of Providence, Newport, and two or 
three other small towns, is in all these important par- 
ticulars a mere contrast to the latter. Yet these states 
were planted by colonies from the same nation, lie in 
the same climate, and are separated merely by a meri- 
dional line. A sober man, who knows them both, can 
hardly hesitate, whatever may have been his original opinion 
concerning this subject, to believe that a legislature is bound 
to establish the public worship of God.” 


Such was the line of argument, and such were the 
facts brought forward, by one of the greatest men, and 
one of the soundest divines, that America has ever pro- 
duced. And his allusions to the gloomy and unpro- 
mising state of those parts of America which had been 
left to the operation of ‘‘ the voluntary principle” alone, 
are abundantly justified by the testimony of witnesses 
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of the highest possible character. We will quote the 
language of one or two such, and then pass on. 

The name of the Rev. J. S. Mills is justly held, by 
American Christians, in the greatest esteem and regard. 
He travelled through the western states, about fifteen or 
twenty years back, and has left this account of their 
condition at that period. 

‘¢ Never will the impression be erased from our hearts, 
that has been made by beholding those scenes of wide- 
spreading desolation. The whole country from Lake 
Erie to the Gulf of Mexico, is as the valley of the 
shadow of death. Darkness rests upon it. Only here 
and there, a few rays of gospel-light pierce through 
_ the awful gloom. This vast country contains more than 
a million of inhabitants. Their number is every year 
increased by a mighty flood of emigration. Soon will 
they be as the sands on the sea-shore for multitude. 
Yet there are at present only a little more than one 
hundred Presbyterian or Congregational ministers in it. 
Were these ministers equally distributed throughout the 
country, there would be only one to every ten thou- 
sand people. But now there are districts of country 
containing from twenty to fifty thousand inhabitants, 
entirely destitute. ‘ And how shall they hear without 
a preacher?’ ” 

Another, and a more particular account, is afforded 
us in the words of the Rev. Elias Cornelius, whose Life, 
lately published, shows him to have been one of “‘ the 
foremost men of all his time,” in the American churches. 
He occupied the post of secretary to the American 
Education Society, and in that capacity he gives us an 
official statement of the actual condition of America, at 
the period of the formation of that institution (1816). 

‘‘The principal argument for its establishment was, 
unquestionably, the want of preachers of the gospel in 
the United States. The supposed deficiency of religious 
instruction was amply corroborated by the results of the 
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most laborious investigations. It was estimated that 
the number of clergymen of all denominations, who had 
been educated at college, was one thousand six hun- 
dred ; and that the number of competent ministers, who 
had not received a public education, was nine hundred ; 
making a total of two thousand five hundred, for the 
supply cf eight or nine millions of inhabitants. A cir- 
cumstance which rendered the destitution more affecting, 
was the singular inequality in the distribution of minis- 
ters. In three states and four territories, with a popu- 
lation of three hundred and fifty thoxieciants there were 
but seventeen stated preachers of the goapiel: Another 
very gloomy feature in the picture, was the rapid de- 
screase in the number of ministers, as compared with the 
population. Seventy years before, New England was 
supplied with one liberally-educated minister for every 
six hundred and twenty-eight souls; while in 1816, in 
the United States, there was not one such minister to 
six thousand souls. The ratio of ministerial supply had 
been for a long time regularly and rapidly declining.” 


The same facts which are here brought forward, are 
repeated-and amplified in the third report of the same 
society, which reaches up to Sept. 1818. 

‘¢Tn 1753,” says this document, “ there was in New 
England, on an average, one liberally-educated minister 
to every 628 souls. When we say, then, that there 
should be in the United States one minister to 1000 
souls, we only claim that the country should be supplied 
a little more than half as well as New England was 
actually supplied within the memory of men now upon 
the stage. The United States contain about 9,000,000 
inhabitants. Atthe rate of one minister to 1000 souls, 
this population requires 9000 ministers. Let us now see 
what is the actual number.....This estimate has no 
respect whatever to difference of religious denomination. 
From the triennial catalogues of the following colleges, 
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viz. Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, Union, 
Brown, Middlebury, Williams, Bowdoin, Columbia, 
‘Carlisle, South Carolina, Transylvania, and William 
and Mary, it appears that only 1465 settled ministers, 
alumni of these colleges, are now alive.....For the 
number educated in foreign countries, and now resident 
among us....let 135 more be added.... With respect 
to the number of ministers who have not received the 
advantages of collegial instruction, but who may yet be 
considered as completely educated, we have no means 
of exact information. Probably, however, the pious 
and intelligent of every denomination will be satisfied 
that it would be a large estimate to consider them one 
half as numerous as those who have been publicly 
educated —that is, to reckon them at 800. But place 
the estimate at 900; and then the whole number of com- 
petent religious teachers in the United States, of all 
denominations, will be 2500, and the deficiency 6500. 
The general view which has now been given of this 
subject, is strongly confirmed by the following state- 
ments respecting particular districts of our own country, 
In North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, con- 
taining, according to the last census, a population of 
1,223,048, there are but 110 competent ministers, leaving 
1,113,048 destitute of proper religious instruction.” 


Here, then, we have, on the testimony of three wit- 
nesses of the highest character and most unimpeachable 
credibility, the clearest evidence that the religious state 
of America, some years back, was in the utmost degree 
unsatisfactory. And to these statements no reply has 
ever been attempted, beyond a passing remark, “ Ah! 
Dr. Dwight wrote nearly twenty years since ;—were he 
now alive he would tell a very different story !”’ 

Bat, as neither the arguments of the President, which 
rested on general principles, and not on any passing 
circumstance, nor the facts adduced by him, which re- 
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main unquestioned, can have been in the least affected 
by subsequent occurrences, it is obviously an assump- 
tion of the most groundless kind, to suppose that his 
views, were he now alive, would have been changed to 
any considerable extent. The whole of his argument, 
resting, as it does, on Scripture authority, historical 
facts, and circumstances which had passed. under his 
own notice, stands absolutely untouched by the lapse 
of years. So far from his statements having been in the 
least degree controverted by more recent testimony, every 
additional witness that is produced, only gives stronger 
confirmation to the doctor’s representations. 

- A remarkable instance of this is seen in the Narrative 
of Messrs. Reed and Matheson, the two dissenting deputies, 
which has very recently appeared. For while these 
gentlemen eagerly join in the cry against Dr. Dwight’s 
statements, as ‘‘ antiquated,” ‘‘ out of date,” &c. they 
find it impossible to go into statements of fact without 
corroborating, in detail, those views which, in the mass, 
they endeavour to discredit. . 

Dr. Dwight closes his powerful argument (see page 
62) by an appeal to a case which was open to general 
scrutiny. He says, ‘‘ I need not, however, have gone 
any further for the illustration of this subject than to a 
comparison of the states of Rhode-Island and Connec- 
ticut. The former of these, independently of Provi- 
dence, Newport, and two or three other small towns, 
is in all these important particulars a mere contrast-to 
the latter. Yet these states were planted by colonies 
from the same nation, lie in the same climate, and are 
separated merely by a meridional line. A sober man, 
who knows them both, can hardly hesitate, whatever may 
have been his original opinion concerning this subject, to 
believe that a legislature is bound to establish the public 
worship of God.” 

Here, then, is a single fact, isolated and brought out 
to view, by an examination into which we may easily 
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ascertain the correctness of Dr. Dwight’s statements ; 

while, at the same time, by searching into the present 
State of the case, we may discover how far the lapse of 
. twenty years has taken anything from the weight of the 

argument derived from this example. 

Now in Messrs. Reed and Matheson’s Narrative, (vol. 
ii. p. 525.) we find the following account of the present 
religious supply in these two States :— 


Population. Ministers. Churches, 
Connecticut - - 297,711 391 318 
Rhode Island - - 97,212 41 30 


So that we see that even now, after the policy and 
the practice of these two states has been assimilated, 
_ and both are alike left to the Voluntary System,—the 
contrast which Dr. Dwight pointed out is still apparent. 
In Connecticut, whose legislature originally “ esta- 
blished the worship of God,” the Christian churches now 
existing are more than ten times as numerous as those in 
Rhode-Island, (in which the voluntary principle was 
adopted) although her population is only threefold! 
Surely, then, Dr. D. might well say,—‘‘ A sober man, 
who knows them both, can hardly hesitate to believe that 
a legislature is bound to establish the worship of God.” 

Those, then, who in their details of facts, are com- 
pelled to confirm all Dr. Dwight’s averments, must not 
expect to find a very ready assent when, in general 
terms, they deny all his conclusions,—conclusions, too, 
which irresistibly flow from the premises of fact, first 
laid down by him. Nevertheless, we have no disin- 
clination to review the further information which has 
been afforded to us, from a great variety of sources, 
since Dr. Dwight’s time, with a view to see how far 
circumstances may have varied or improved since the 
time at which he wrote. To this part of the subject, 
then, let us next address ourselves. 

We have just mentioned the publication of the two 


dissenting deputies who visited the United States, by de- 
F 32 
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sire of their brethren in England, in the course of 1834. 
Amongst other purposes of that visit, it was made one of 
the most prominent, to bring to the Congregational Union 
in London, ‘‘a full and fair report” of the success or 
failure of “‘ the voluntary system.” In this expedient 
the parties with whom this scheme originated fell into 
two manifest errors. 1. They expected, of individuals 
sent on a special mission of congratulation and friend- 
ship ; and who would, consequently and of necessity, 
be surrounded, during the whole of their stay in that 
country, with all that was pleasant, and kind, and 
flattering, —‘‘a full and fair report” of what they would 
have no opportunity of seeing—the actual, every-day, 
common-place state of things among the American popu- 
lation. How could it be imagined that this was to be 
ascertained by two ambassadors, whose course, limited 
within the circle of a few short months, consisted in 
rapidly passing from city to city, and from one crowd of 
friends to another, amidst all that could impress the 
mind with favourable ideas, but nothing to exhibit the 
plain, simple, ordinary matter of fact? But, 2ndly, 
not only was the character of the mission itself fatal 
even to the possibility of ‘arriving at an accurate 
notion of the real state of things, but the parties to 
whom was entrusted the duty of investigation, were 
themselves incapacitated as to any just discharge of 
that duty, by their own previously-adopted and openly 
declared opinions. They were requested with all due 
form and ceremony, to make an impartial inquiry, and 
‘“to bring home a full. and fair report,” the parties so 
instructing them being well aware at the time, that it 
was wholly out of their power to do any such thing. 
For what were they, but two acute and zealous contro- 
versialists, two pamphleteers who had already signalized 
themselves on one side of this very question, and who 
were, in all probability, especially singled out for this 
duty on that very ground? Now, had it been candidly ac- 
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knowledged, ‘‘ We have deputed two of our most ardent 
partizans to make out a case for the voluntary system,” 
- we should then have been fairly warned, and should 
have been ready to have examined the case they had 
succeeded in making out, in the spirit and temper suited 
to the task. But to assume a totally different manner ; 
to talk of the concern as an impartial inquiry; and to 
endeavour to palm the report so concocted upon us, as 
a document claiming implicit credence, is both un- 
candid and intolerable. Common sense revolts at the 
attempted imposition ; for let us ascribe to the gentle- 
men in question what qualities or excellences we may, 
it is notin human nature that a man can be an unsus- 
pected witness in a cause in which he himself is a 
party, and to one view of which he already stands 
publicly pledged. Who would ever dream of sub- 
mitting the question of the probability of the speedy 
birth of a second Shiloh to the decision of a follower 
of Johanna Southcot ; or who would have deputed two 
of Mr. Irving’s elders to inquire into the reality and 
value of the modern gift of tongues ? 

Such a scheme as this was self-condemned in the very 
instant of its annunciation. Itcould hardly be described 
with a grave face. The wonder is, that any set of 
reasonable men, knowing the feelings and the common 
sense of the English people, could ever have supposed 
it possible that so manifest a delusion could succeed. 

The deputation, however, has gone forth, and has re- 
turned, and its report is now before the world. Criticism 
on the literary character or merits of that work would here 
be misplaced ; but some allusion to the general results 
of the inquiry will doubtless be expected at our hands. 
Weremark, then, that the net amount of the information 
. obtained by means of this mission, is,to a degree which we 
could scarcely have anticipated, confirmatory ofthe views 
we had previously expressed, and altogether deficient in 
‘any support to the voluntary scheme. And, as it would 
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be unjust to the parties concerned, to attribute this result 
to any lack of zeal or of ability on their part, we are’ 
compelled to ascribe it'to the untoward nature of the 
case they had undertaken, and to the impossibility, if the 
least regard was'to be had to truth or reputation, of 
constructing such a report as it was originally hoped 
and expected they might be able to do.. 

But we must further add, that a rather striking defi- 
ciency is apparent, both as to the places visited, and also 
as to the matiers searched out. Let us begin with the first: 

Imagine a native of another planet sent down upon 
this earth, with this mission, among others,—to inquire 
into the actual condition, in religious matters, of the 
world’s inhabitants ; whether it were true or not, that more 
‘than half of the whole mass were pagans, worshipping 
stocks and stones; whether more than a hundred mil- 
lions beside were followers of a false prophet, a teacher 
of blood and of lust; and thus to the end of the chapter. 
Imagine him, then, to land in Britain, and after a short 
sojourn there, to visit Holland, Germany, Russia, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Switzerland, and France, and returning 
to England, thence to take his flight. Now supposing 
him only to have reported what he himself had seen 
and heard,— might he not tell his friends and brethren, 
that however low the Christian profession was,—however 
lamentable the corruptions of Popery and the ravages of 
infidelity and heresy,—still, as to the reported preva- 
lence of heathenism and Mahomedanism, it was not true ; 
—for that he had travelled thousands of muita. and had 
seen scarcely a vestige of either ! 

Now just what Europe is to the world, New England 
and the states which adjoin it are to North America. In 
extent they are but as it were one quarter, and though 
' heretofore occupying the first rank in importance, the 
West is rapidly advancing upon them. Yet to this 
quarter of the States was the attention of the deputation 
almost solely devoted. They visit New York, Mary- 
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land, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Vermont, and return 
to New York: then take a hasty trip to Ohio and Ken- . 
_tucky, and back by Virginia to Maryland and New 
York. Again to Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine, 
and Connecticut, and once more back to New York, 
and on board ship for Liverpool. Is not this just like 
the case we have supposed,—of a stranger to our earth 
coming to learn the character of its inhabitants, and 
contenting himself with the tour of Europe? 

If the deputation really meant to look at New Eng- 
land and New York only, and to call those states 
“‘ America,” they should have told usso. Butif they 
profess (and profess they do) to exhibit the religious 
condition of the United States, surely we are entitled to 
ask, why they left three-fourths of that great empire un-\ 
visited, and why they now endeavour to impose upon 
us a picture of the remaining fourth, as a fair represent- 
ation of the whole? 

Southward of the countries in which their successive 
months were passed, lay the Carolinas, North and 
South, Georgia, Florida, and Louisiana. Westward 
stretched far away, Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, and Arkansas. In 
these states alone are settled four millions of people ; 
and in those other three, Ohio, Kentucky, and Virginia, 
through which the deputation did little more than pass by 
the mail-coach, other three millions, composing together 
the far larger portion of the population of the States. 
And yet, while wholly or all but wholly overlooking 
these divisions of the country, containing, too, more than 
1,400,000 square miles of territory, out oe the 1,570,000 
which the States possess,—these gentlemen on their re- 
turn find no difficulty in proffering to us a report pur- 
porting to comprehend the actual state and condition of 
the whole of that vast territory ! 

But, though nothing could be more obviously delu- 
sive than this method of surveying a country, yet we 
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confess that we feel no disappointment or surprise. 
When men are selected for an inquiry, who have them- 
selves already formed a strong opinion on the question 
at issue—it is just in this way that they may be ex- 
pected to go to work. An impartial man would traverse 
the whole field ;—but a partizan cautiously selects such 
portions as are best suited to his purpose, and then 
desires you to believe that what he has thus selected is 
a fair and average sample of the entire mass ! In the pre- 
sent instance nothing could exceed the gross injustice of 
this line of procedure. The argument on our side of the 
question had always commenced by the admission, that 
in the New England states, originally peopled by Chris-' 
tian men, and in most cases provided with established 
‘churches, religion would be found to be deeply rooted, 
and, even when subsequently left to the voluntary prin- 
ciple, would still be tolerably supported. But we pressed 
to know, how matters stood in the west and in the south, 
where this same voluntary principle had been left to un- 
dertake the whole charge of the morals and religion of. 
the people? The deputation replies to our query by 
wholly forgetting the south, and almost wholly neglect- 
ing the west, and bv drawing its answer from the 
state of the north, on which, comparatively, little differ- 
ence of opinion existed ! 

The same kind of selection, too, is visible throughout. 
We find those points which tell most favourably for 
America, constantly contrasted with those which shew 
most unfavourably for England. In the States the large 
towns are the best supplied with religious ordinances,— 
with us the large towns are the places where there is 
the most destitution. Messrs. Reed & Co.,. therefore, 
are very careful to inform us that New York has more 
churches than Liverpool,— Philadelphia more than Edin- 
burgh,— Boston more than Glasgow. But the unfairness, 
to use the-softest term, lies here, that having thus adduc- 
ed the strongest facts they could find, in favour of “ the 
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voluntary system,”’ and having suppressed all of a dif- 
ferent description, the evidence for tlie said system 
is summed up by the sweeping declaration, that “ fact is 
unanimously in its favor !” 

But were these gentlemen justified in making this bold 
assertion? By no means. Dr. Dwight had told them of 
some facts which were not in its favor, and as they had 
ventured on asweeping denial of the validity of his argu- 
ments, they should certainly have bestowed some slight 
attention on the statements on which those arguments 
were founded. We have already alluded to the case of 
Rhode Island, which was specially adduced by Dr. D. in 
proof of the insufficiency of the voluntary system, even 
in New England itself. But nota syllable do we hear 

- from the deputation touching this state. The reason is 

_ obvious: it would have greatly affected their averment, 
that ‘‘fact is unanimously in its favor,” to have gone 
at all into the case of Rhode Island. 

That state,—and it is not, let it be observed, one of 
the recently-settled western districts, buta New England 
state,—appears to contain about 1580 square miles of 
territory, and 97,212 inhabitants. It reckons 41 ministers, 
and has 30 ‘ churches.’ 

Now if we cast our eye over the map of England, 
the two counties which most nearly resemble it in 
point of superficial extent, are Kent and Essex. The 
first of these possesses 421 churches of the establish- 
ment, and 210 dissenting meeting-houses. The second 
has 402 churches, and 175 meeting-houses. The num- 
ber of ministers of all classes, actually employed, must, 
in each case, be nearly, if not above, five hundred! 

But it will perhaps be observed, and with some 
degree of justice, that the population of each of these 
counties greatly exceeds that of Rhode-Isiand. Let us 
look, then, at Bedfordshire, which has 95,483 inhabit- 
ants, or about 2000 fewer than Rhode-Island. Bedford- 
shire, with an area of only four hundred and sixty-three 
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square miles, has 127 churches, and 71 dissenting meet- 
ings, and at least 150 ministers actually employed. Rhode 
Island, with a population rather larger, spread over a 
surface of nearly four-fold the extent, ought to possessa 
considerably larger number. Yet in that state there are 
but thirty Christian assemblies, called churches, and only. 
41° ministers: and as these latter more than equal the 
number of the churches, there is reason to fear that the 
demand is even lower than the supply. At all events, 
while Rhode Island has not a supply equal to one-third _ 
the proportion existing in Connecticut, it presents, when 
compared with Bedfordshire, a still more disadvantage- 
ous picture, the English county having at least five or 
siz times the provision enjoyed by the American state. 

Nor is the case of Rhode Island a solitary one. 
Delaware, with 76,000 inhabitants, and only eighteen 
ministers ; Louisiana, with 215,000 people, and but thir- 
teen ministers ; besides several others of a less striking 
character, might be pointed out. But we have selected 
Rhode Island because it was a case to which Dr. Dwight 
had especially adverted, and to which, therefore, we 
might reasonably have expected the deputation to have 
given some attention. But it answered their purpose 
better to pass over it in utter silence. 

The avoiding, however, such matters and such places 
as were not likely to tell in favour of the voluntary 
system, is but one feature of the partiality shewn. The 
avidity with which the most extraordinary exaggera- 
tions, tending in favor of that system, are swallowed 
and retailed, is another. Take a single instance: 

In the hasty excursion made to the West, visits are 
paid, successively, to two towns of the same name ;— 
Lexington in Kentucky, and Lexington in Virginia. Of 
each of these places the reporter gives religious statistics 
which a moment’s reflection would have shewn him to be 
perfectly absurd. In the first he finds a town of 6000 
inhabitants, out of which not fewer than 4800 are, he 
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tells us, attendants at some place of worship. (v.i. p. 188.) 
He forgets that by the laws of population the whole of the 
remainder would be children of five years old and under. 
Thus every single adult in the place, and every child of 
six years old and upwards, is claimed as a regular 
attendant on some form of evangelical worship. And 
yet in the very same page we hear of ‘infidelity, Soci- 
nianism, Romanism,” and the need of a temperance 
society! How are these things to be reconciled ? 

In the Virginian Lexington the exaggeration is still 
more enormous. We are told that ‘‘ the population is 
not above 1000,” and yet the three places of worship 
reckon among them 950 attendants, and 560 regular 
church members! (vol.i.p.223.) Now the 950 who attend 
public worship must include every soul in the community 
from three months old and upwards! And the 560 church 
members would include more than every person in the 
community, of fifteen years and upwards. Out of a 
population of 1000, there would not be above 550, at the 
utmost, who had reached the age of fifteen. Every 
single individual, then, of this age, and more than every 
single individual, must have been in church-membership, 
—that is, according to their system, must ‘have given 
satisfactory evidence of real conversion.” And after 
this we are told that “it must be considered that the 
state of religion among the people is good.” ‘‘ Must be 
considered!” Why, what more can any man ask, 
than every single individual, from the child in arms 
upwards, in attendance on the means of grace, and 
more than every one of fifteen years and upwards in 
church-membership! If these things were but true, 
one might think a journey to America a light thing, 
merely to see such acommunity. But unfortunately they 
are not true. The exaggeration is too monstrous ;—it 
detects itself. The same remark applies to Newhaven, 
which out of 10,000 inhabitants, is said to have more than 
9650 in attendance on divine worship!!! (v. ii. p. 523.) 
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But enough of such things as these, to which itis 
painful to have to advert. Let us now point out as briefly 
as may be, the chief matters to which the attention of the 
deputation ought to have been directed, and was not: 

Two things were required, to make “the Case of 
America,” that triumphant argument which the advo- 
cates for the voluntary principle were so apt to consider 
it ;—two points needed a clear and satisfactory develope- 
ment, and for that developement we, in common 
with most other readers, looked to the official report of 
the deputation with great interest. What these two 
things were, we shall now proceed to explain. 

The first concerned the question of the existence of a 
‘full and sufficient supply of religious instruction, under 
‘“‘the voluntary system,” among the agricultural districts 
of the United States. 

This was the main subjectin dispute. About the towns 
there was comparatively little contention. We had not, 
indeed, been able to admit, that even in these the volun- 
tary system had proved sufficient, or that it was at all to 
be compared with the provision made by an establish- 
ment ;—but it had been admitted by all parties, that here 
the discrepancy between the twosystems would generally 
be found less striking. Dr. Dwight had acknowledged, 
that “‘in large towns, congregations may be ordinarily 
gathered, sufficiently numerous and sufficiently liberal, 
to build churches and support ministers;” but he then 
proceeded to argue, that in small towns and villages this 
would not be the case. And Dr. Chalmers, in alluding to 
the first preachers of the gospel, remarked, that in the 
first three centuries “ they had christianized the thou- 
sands who lived in cities, but the millions ‘of the peasantry 
who were yet unconverted, evinced the country to have been 
a great moral fastness, which, till opened up by an establish- 
ment, would remain impregnable.” 

This being the position of the argument, had we not 
some right to look for a special attention, on the part of 
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the deputation, to this point? Seeing and knowing this 
to be the ground taken by the advocates of establish- 
‘ments, was it unnatural to expect at the hands of these 
gentlemen, some few words on this branch of the sub- 
ject? Yet, somehow or other, it so happens, that from 
beginning to end of their voluminous report, nothing 
whatever tending to clear up this point is found. 
Their visits, their enquiries, their reports, all have 
' reference to the great towns of the United States,—those 
towns in which it had always been admitted that a 
tolerable supply existed, and respecting which, there- 
fore, there was little or no dispute. Surely this must 
be admitted to be a most essential deficiency. The 
_ state of the agricultural districts of America was, in 
fact, the very gist and turning-point of the argument, 
and yet on this, the most important part of the question, 
this deputation, sent out especially and chiefly to gain 
information, is wholly silent! Can this silence be fairly 
and reasonably attributed to a mere error in judgment, 
or a want of understanding of the questions required to 
be answered ; or is it, after all, a stroke of policy, a 
choice deliberately made, between saying what would 
injure the cause, and saying nothing? 

It was not possible, however, for all allusion to this 
part of the subject to be excluded from a report so 
voluminous and so detailed. A few glimpses of the 
state of the case meet us here and there, and they 
confirm us in the belief that had the whole truth been 
told, it would have yielded much more support to our 
case, than to that of our opponents. 

We meet with frequent reference to “camp-meetings ;’ 
an obvious, but a most deplorable substitute for the 
stated ministrations of a settled village pastor. We 
find one of the deputation, when visiting a friend in the 
country, “‘ proceeding to the meeting-house, about four 
miles distant!” In one place the churches are described 
as “built of clap-board, unpainted, and perishing in 
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twenty years.” Again, they are said to be “frequently 
log-cabins, having no outward sign to designate their 
use.” In another, we find a place of worship “ built 
at the united expence of two denominations.” In 
a third, we are told of a “plan frequently adopted, 
of hiring a minister for a limited period, a year, or half 
a year,” and the reporter is ‘‘ sorry to find the ministers 
so frequently changing the scene of their pastoral 
labours.” The general result, the impression made on 
the mind by these passing admissions,—and a result 
which comes with the greater power, as being evidently 
wrung from an unwilling witness, is—that in the agricul- 
tural districts of America the voluntary system has been 
tried, and has been proved to be a miserable substitute for 
that ecclesiastical organization which only an Establishment 
can give. 

But the second point on which, especially, information 
was required, was that of the real nature and character of 
the statistical accounts of ‘‘ Ministers,” and ‘‘ Churches,” 
which had lately flowed in upon us, in great abundance, 
from the United States. Here a great problem re- 
mained to be solved. For nothing could exceed the 
discrepancy existing, and that not in mere “ traveller’s 
stories,’ but between authorized statements and statis- 
tical tables, published at the very same instant of time, 
in American works of character and credit. While on 
the one hand, Mr. Cornelius, and other men of like 
rank, in their publisped reports of the Tract and Educa- 
tion Societies, assured us, again and again, that their 
educated and competent ministers of the gospel were 
only about 2500 in number, and were altogether insuffi- 
cient to the vast extent of the work which lay before 
them,—other native writers, such as Mr. Colton, and 
the compilers of their principal almanacs, have furnished 
us with “tables”? and ‘‘ statistical summaries,” pre- 
senting a totally different aspect of things. The latter 
class of statements generally runs in this form,— 
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Account of the Churches and Ministers of various denomi- 
nations in the United States, §c. &c. 
. Churches. Ministers. 


Baptists....... Sfeaiacateaieratt pe Nacecodsed Asad 5513 3110 
PresbyCeriang save cence cece cena centdee ae 2381 1730 
Congregation alistss sci... sis esate ode avalcletols 1044 803 
Methodists ......... etnzain\aiesinreicis ates es sip ASEA . 2657 


and so on through a great variety of sects. 

Now, beyond doubt, if there was any one question 
to which it was clearly important to obtain a distinct 
answer, in any inquiry that might be instituted, into 
the state of religious matters in America,—it was this, 
—Wherein lay the reason of such a vast difference in 
these accounts, each alike coming from intelligent and 
- well-informed parties, and yet presenting such a totally 
opposite picture of the state of the case. And any 
person accustomed to the scrutiny of opposing: state- 
ments, would have quickly formed a strong opinion, 
that the cause of this discrepancy lay in the differ- 
ent meaning attached to the terms “ Ministers,” and 
““ Churches,” by the different parties ;—the one probably 
affixing a totally different signification to these expres- 
sions, to that given to the same words by the other. 
Such an one would therefore naturally have made it a 
particular request to the parties deputed to “‘ inquire ” 
into the leading facts of the case,—that they would 
have taken these large and splendid totals of “ minis- 
ters” and “churches” in their hand, and would have 
made it a matter of especial examination, how, and in 
what respect, they differed from the view taken by the 
opposing and not less respectable American authorities. 
He would have begged particularly to know what these 
“‘ churches” were, and whether the word applied to a 
building, or to a compact and numerous and properly 
organized body of disciples,—or whether it merely 
meant some ‘‘ two or three” who occasionally ‘‘ met 
together” for purposes of mutual edification, Of the 
“ministers” also, he would have wished to know, 
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whether they were educated or uneducated ; ordained 
or self-constituted ; maintained by their people, or 
dependent on their own daily labours; besides divers 
other and minor points. 

These things, we repeat, might reasonably have been 
looked for at the hand of this deputation ; and for some 
information of this character we have eagerly searched 
their published report. But our search has been almost 
in vain. Indefinite and general, to the utmost degree, 
are all their statements. They repeat, verbatim, some 
of those magnificent stories with which we have of late 
been favoured, of tens of thousands- of ministers and 
churches,—-but as to the actual meaning of the terms so 
employed, they leave us almost as much as ever in the 
dark. 

And not only so, but even in the mere figures them- 
selves thus employed, they discover a looseness and 
carelessness which is quite remarkable. They vouch 
for what they call “ the Statistical Returns” of the 
religious denominations in America, as “both honest 
and admirable.” They tell us that these returns “have 
been searched and sifted,” and “ deserve confidence ; ” 
and yet when they come to quote and argue upon 
them, all manner of discrepancies and inconsistencies 
immediately appear. For instance, at page 148 of vol. 
ii. we are told that the gross numbers are these: 

Ministers, 11,450 :—Churches, 12,580. 
And yet, at page 525 of the same vol, the number is 
declared to be: 

Ministers, 11,079 :—Churches, 14,511. 

The second account exhibiting nearly two thousand 
more churches, and yet three hundred and seventy fewer 
ministers, than the first. The first statement, therefore, 
represents the destitute churches to be only 1130; while 
the second makes them 3,432! Yet doth these state- 
ments are said to be taken from the same source, and 
we are assured that ‘ whatever trivial error may cleave 
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to a subject which does not admit of perfect exactness, 
the general results remain indisputable.” A discre- 
-pancy of only 2000 churches, is therefore, we suppose, 
to be looked upon as “a trivial error.” 

But the same loose way of treating the subject pre- 
vails throughout. At vol. i. page 89, weare told that the 
Baptist churches are 4500 in number, 2000 of which are 
destitute of pastors. At page 97 of vol. ii. the same sect 
is stated to have 5345 churches, and 3397 « elergy:” and 
at page 525 of the same volume their numbers are made 
to appear as 5257 churches, and 3610 ministers. The 
difference between the first and the last of these state- 
ments amounts to no fewer than 1110 ministers ; and this 

- merely ina single denomination! This very unscrupu- 
lous way of dealing with figures is calculated to inspire 
any feeling rather than that “confidence,” which, we 
are told, these statistical accounts “ deserve.” 
Receiving, then, scarcely any aid from this “ report,” 
in our inquiry as to these interesting points, it only 
remains for us to look to other quarters for such informa- 
tion as may offer itself. The question under consideration 
is,—what are we to understand by these two terms, 
“‘ministers,”’ and “churches,” which are so constantly 
used in all statements relating to America which meet 
our view? By this deputation, and by many other writers, 
the terms in question are used as bearing exactly the 
same meaning as would be attached to them among our- 
selves. But we are inclined to believe that if the truth 
were known, it would be found that while it may be 
convenient to a certain party to persevere in the use of 
these phrases, in order, we fear we must say, to produce 
thereby an impression favourable to their views,—the 
fact is, that nothing can be more dissimilar, for the most 
part, than these two things, in England and in America, 
to which, nevertheless, the very same terms are applied. 
1. What is a “church,” in America? In England we 
know well enough, that in the establishment invariably, 
G 
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and among the sects for the most part, it includes, in 
ordinary language, the idea of a place of worship. But 
has it this meaning among our trans-atlantic brethren ? 

As far as we have been able to discover, this import- 
ant question is left wholly unanswered in the report of 
the deputation. We must, therefore, turn to other 
quarters for an answer to this question. 

And that answer is in the negative. In the most 
genuine native work on America! with which we are 
acquainted, in describing a village and its sects, it is 
said,—‘‘ The Baptists meet in the house there, without 
any steeple; and the Methodists hold their meetings 
in the school-house ; only ence a month the Univer- 
salists take their turn.”’ 

And in the latest document from America that has 
reached our hands,—the Report of the Massachusetts 
(Home) Missionary Society for 1835,—we find allusion 
made to one church which “has not yet secured a house 
wherein they may worship God,” and of another, for 
which “‘no house of worship has yet been prepared.” 

The term “ church,” then, must not be understood to 
include that of a place of worship ; and when we hear of 
ten, eleven, or fifteen thousand churches in America, we: 
are not for a moment to suppose that such a statement 
gives us the least clue by which to estimate the num- 
ber of edifices devoted to religious purposes in that 
country. 

But what, then, is the actual sense in which it is 
used among that people? It denotes a society or union 
of professors, who being left by the state to their own 
exertions in matters of religion, join together to pro- 
vide, in such sort as they may, a modicum of religious 
privileges, adjusted to their means and their situation 

Mr. Colton himself, though fond of talking of their ten 
or fifteen thousand churches,—has supplied us with some 


1 New England and her Institutions : By One of her Sons. p. 21. 
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important information as to the actual value of these mag- 
nificent totals. In speaking of one of their sects he gives 
a lively description of the facility with which “ churches” 
may be formed in America, and a very just estimate of 
the little importance which attaches to their construction, 
or to their existence. 

“Their preachers are all itinerants: and when one of 
them has collected a small group of people in some 
retired place, and exhausted his doctrine and his in- 
fluence in a few weeks, it is then set down in the list 
of “congregations ;’ and away he flies to make another 
in the same way ; and the one he leaves behind is soon 
dissolved, and no more is heard of it. This is sub- 
stantially the history of their one thousand congre- 
gations.” 1 

But there is another error into which we are likely to 
be led, by transferring the ideas we have gathered in 
England, to a state of society wholly dissimilar,— 
namely, the error of imagining that a “ church”’ must at 
least consist of a considerable body of people. Among 
us there is a provision already made, within a moderate 
distance of every man’s door, for the worship of God,— 
a provision of which he may avail himself without trou- 
ble and without pecuniary sacrifice. With this provi- 
sion the great bulk of the people, especially in the 
thinly-peopled agricultural districts, are content ; and it 
follows that our dissenting “‘ churches” are chiefly 
found in towns, where a few hundreds can easily be 
collected together by novelty, by dislike to what is esta- 
blished, or sometimes by less unworthy motives, and 
these ‘‘ churches,” consequently, generally number a 
respectable body of constituents. 

But in the United States the case is wholly different. 
Every thing is left to the people. Consequently, scat- 
tered as the agriculturists are, over 1,5€0,000 square 


1 “The Americans; by an American in London,”—p. 170. 
G2 : 
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miles of territory, they must either lapse into hea- 
thenism altogether; or every six or ten of them who 
happen to adjoin each other within a circle of seven 
miles, must contrive some means of ‘ organizing a 
church,” and of setting up some system of religious 
worship. 

This state of things itis that tends to swell their list 

of “churches.” What can be more apparent than this ;— 

that 10,000 souls, assembled in ten villages of 1000 each, 
may be decently ministered to by ten clergymen, and 
may assemble in ten churches: whereas, if you spread 
them over a space equal to the whole county of York, 
(and many ten thousands in America are so dispersed,) 
they will necessarily constitute a hundred little societies 
of one hundred each, and, to be properly attended to, 
ought to have a hundred clergymen. 

That this is precisely the state of things in America, 
is clear from the document we last quoted—the Massa- 
chussets (Home) Missionary Report for 1835. We there 
find such descriptions of ‘‘ churches” as these :— 

‘‘RusseLL: A very small society is here intermingled 
with two or three other denominations, all worshipping 
at different times in the same house. The whole number 
of Congregational families is not more than ten or twelve, 
and these are poor.” 

‘“ SPRINGFIELD: A new evangelical society has been 
formed, a church of twenty-one members organized, a 
house of worship erected, &c.” 

““WaTERFORD: A church of twelve members was 
organized here in July last.” 

““Winpsor: In the church, organized twenty-four 
years ago, are thirty-six members.” 

‘“‘BeverLy: A secession has taken place from the 
second church connected with this parish, and a fourth 
church organized. This church consists of twenty mem- 


bers, four of them males, leaving but one man in the 
original church.” 
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“ FAIRHAVEN: The time was when Capt. I. Swift 
constituted the whole church of this village, in his own 
person.” 

An American church, then, may, andin fact not un- 
frequently does, consist of merely a single family, or 
even of a solitary individual.. And there is other 
evidence (see page 94) that this not a rare occurrence, 
This feature in the case may illustrate the total dis- 
similarity of the cases of the two countries, and the 
fallacy of taking, as the deputation have done, so many 
hundreds or thousands of “‘ churches” in America, and 
balancing them against a like number of “ churches” in 
England. The six “churches” above particularized, 
situate too, not in the “far west,” but in New England 
itself, seem to possess, altogether, about one hundred 
members. Twelve thousand such churches, therefore, 
would present an aggregate of not more than 200,000 
members. This should be borne in mind, when these 
splendid totals are quoted to shew the sufficiency of ,the 
supply in the United States. 

2. But let us now turn to the other branch of the 
subject, and ask, what are the 11 or 12,000 ‘‘ ministers ”’ 
whom we find paraded, again and again, in Messrs. Reed 
and Matheson’s pages? 

The Report of the Education Society for 1818 declared 
that it would be “a large estimate,” to reckon ‘the 
whole number of competent religious teachers, of all 
denominations, at 2500.” In 1831,—thirteen years after, 
—the same society was able to report that it had sent 
forth, in that period, four hundred ministers, and it 
added that this supply constituted one sixth, if not one 
fifth, of all the theological students in all the colleges. 
Two thousand four hundred, then, was the utmost extent 
of the supply, in the space of these thirteen years; and 
the loss by death, in the same period, amounted to 150 
per annum, or nearly two thousand in the whole. 
Unless, therefore, this society was altogether mistaken 
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in its calculations, the total number of educated ministers 
in 1831, must have been below three thousand! And 
hereunto agrees Mr. Warden, the American consul at 
Paris, who in his work on America, published a few 
years back, tells us, without hesitation or reserve, that 
“the whole number of regular, well-educated ministers 
does not exceed three thousand.” 

Clearly, then, some explanation is needed, to recon- 
cile these varying accounts, except, indeed, we are to 
unite both statements, and conclude that there are 3000 
educated, and 8000 uneducated ministers. Probably this 
calculation would err only in excess.} 

Mr. Reed, however, wishes to state the case, if pos- 
sible, rather more favourably. He tells us that ‘‘ of the 
11,000 ministers reported, I should think 3000 may be 
regarded as mostly self-taught, and of the 8000 left, I — 
should conclude that upwards of 2000 had not regularly 
graduated at their respective colleges. Still this leaves 
nearly 6000 who have been fairly educated.” (vol. ii. 
page 198.) 

For a mere visitor, who had spent a few hasty months 
in running from city to city, this sort of discriminating 
analysis of the whole body of ministers, not one tenth 
of whom could he have even so much as seen, rather 
taxes our credulity too highly ; especially as it by 
no means agrees with his own statements in other 
parts of his work. For instance, in one place we 
are told, that ‘(the Methodists and Baptists have 
undervalued an educated ministry.””! In -another, that 
the Methodists exhibit ‘‘a considerable measure of 
ignorance and extravagance; ” but are “ beginning to 
take decided measures to have an educated ministry.” 2 
In another, that among the Baptists “the line of se- 

_ paration between what is clerical and what is laical is 
faint indeed. Ignorance is the patron of ignorance; 


1 Vol. ii. p. 197. 2 Vol. ii. p. 98. 
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the people have been jealous of a learned and well- 
trained ministry.”! And in another, of the same sect, 
- the Baptists, that ‘“‘ their educated teachers are very few ; 
their uneducated and self-constituted ministers surpris- 
ingly numerous.” ? 

Now the evident drift of these passages is to show, 
that, generally, these two sects, which are by far the 
most numerous of all the religious bodies in the States, 
have merely an uneducated, and, in a great degree, an 
unordained ministry. And we suppose that even Mr. 
Reed himself will hardly contend for the competency of 
the minor sects, such as the “‘ Campbellites,” “Shakers,” 
“ Universalists,” and ‘“ Six-principle Baptists.” We are 
reduced, therefore, to the three bodies of the Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, and Episcopalians, as the 
only classes which have demanded and provided some 
degree of education for their ministers. Now the total 
strength of these three denominations appears by Mr. 
Reed’s own tables, to be 2613. Supposing five-sixths 
of these to be properly-educated men, we shall then just 
arrive at the very number, 3000, for which Mr. Warden 
and the Education Society had already vouched. 

And this, we are convinced, is the real, the effective 
strength of the educated ministry in America. The vast 
numbers, 11, 12, or 14,000, which have been lately, and 
only lately, compounded and put forward, are in fact, little 
else than an attempted delusion. In saying this, we do 
not wish in the least to undervalue or cast out of sight the 
labours of the Baptist and Methodist teachers ;—we only 
mean to argue that they are of a totally different class, 
and ought not to be confounded with the regular ministry 
of the other three religious bodies. They have sprung 
up suddenly, and may as suddenly fade away. It the 
state of New York, in 1817, there were about 90 Metho- 
dist preachers,—in 1834 there were about 500! Of the 
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Baptists, Mr. Reed himself says, “‘ the Baptists are spoken 
of as having the largest numbers, but it is exceedingly 
difficult to ascertain their strength, and it is yet more 
so to determine the number of their pastors; for the 
offices of minister, elder, and deacon are made to run 
into each other so as to confound distinctions.” 

The simple truth seems to be, and it is not at all dis- 
creditable to. the Americans, that the: millions who 
have peopled the great valley of the west, finding them- 
selves without any religious ordinances, have made the 
best shift they-could, under the circumstances. These 
two great sects, the Baptists and Methodists, have gene- 
rated thousands of lay preachers, from among the farm- 
ers and_artificers of the new settlements. ‘‘ The number 
of their ministers,” says Mr. Reed, ‘‘ is increased by 
the easy terms. upon which the ministry may be entered. 
In many parts, the line of separation between what is 
clerical and what is laical is faint indeed.” In other 
words any one may be a minister that chooses ; multi- 
tudes become ‘‘ se/f-constituted”. ministers; and it is 
extremely difficult to know who are “ ministers,” and 
who are not. 

Far better, indeed, is all this, than that these vast terri- 
tories and their millions of inhabitants, should altogether 
lapse into practical heathenism; but still we must contend 
that while what is done is perhaps the best that could 
be expected under the circumstances, it is after allbuta 
poor substitute for that regular provision for the reli- 
gious instruction of the people, which a well-organized 
establishment would furnish. And we must repeat that 
to reckon up all these thousands of lay, self-constituted 
teachers, throughout the states, and thus to compose a 
total of ‘‘ 11,000 ministers,” is nothing but a sbeer de- 
lusion. j 

Yet Mr. Reed is too fond of thus stating the case. He 
tells us that ‘‘ The severest trial that can by possibility 
be made on this subject, is to take the ten states which 
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have been last added to the commonwealth. These will 
give a return of persons spread over a surface of 480,670 
"Square miles, about nine times the size of England and 

Wales, as follows, + 

Population .°. . . 3,641,000 

Ministers eMart 2,690. 
Need I say, how greatly this exceeds Scotland ! ” 
(v. ii. page 147.) 

No, it does not exceed Scotland. For that kingdom, 
Mr. Reed himself tells us, has 1765 ministers. But 
how many out of the 2690 above stated, have any real 
title to the name? Certainly not the uneducated, 
‘* self-constituted”” preachers he had particularized, in 
whom the laical and clerical character mingled “so as to 
confound all distinction.” But of the educated ministers 
of the Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and Episcopa- 
lians, there are, in these ten states, according to his own 
table, only 630! Six hundred and thirty ministers, scat- 
tered over 480,670 square miles; being about equal to 
one for each district of the average size of an English 
county ! No! this does not exceed Scotland ! 

But enough of the deputation, and their report. It is, 
in truth, a total failure, so faras it was intended—if, 
indeed, it ever was honestly intended, to throw: light on 
the question of the success or non-success of “‘ the volun= 
tary system ”-in America. And while, truly, it would 
have been chimerical to expect more at their hands, it 
must be admitted, on the other hand, that less could 
hardly by any possibility have resulted from their la- 
bours. Happily, however, we lose little by their failure, 
for all who had given any attention to the subject, knew 
long ago, that the scheme of a deputation for any such 
purposes, was not more absurd than it was unnecessary. 

For, not only was it all but impossible that a special 
deputation could ever learn the ordinary state and 
condition of the American churches:—not only was 
it quite impossible that men who had already, and 
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very recently, advocated one particular view of the ques- 
tion at issue, should so conduct the inquiry as to do 
equal justice to both views,—but all these disadvantages 
were uselessly and gratuitously encountered, inasmuch 
as there had been already furnished to us, and that from 
the most authentic and official sources, an ample array 
of facts, better authenticated, more carefully collected, 
and more relevant to the question at issue, than it was 
either possible in the nature of things, for this dissenting 
deputation to collect; or than, in fact, they have even 
attempted to offer to us. For instance, besides many im- 
portant facts presented to us in the different religious 
periodicals of America, and in other works of high 
reputation on that country,—we have a variety of such 
documents as the following :— 

The Reports of the Domestic and Foreign Episcopal 
Missionary Society :—Of the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge :—Of the American Edu- 
cation Society :—Of the American Tract Society :—Of the 
American Baptist Home Missionary Society, and many 
others. And we would ask, whether there can be any 
comparison between the deliberately framed and printed 
statements of public bodies like these, penned by the 
leading clergy of the country ; confirmed by all the vari- 
ous committees of these societies ; and by them printed 
and dispersed throughout the states without fear of con- 
tradiction; and the information hastily gathered in the 
course of a rapid tour, by two English visitants, travel- 
ling under the disadvantages of great publicity and 
eclat, and seeking, too, especially for such facts as might 
bear upon a question which they themselves had, long 
before they had entered upon the inquiry, fully decided 
in their own minds. It is altogether impossible that 
any candid or fair-judging man can for a moment allow 
these two sources of information to be brought into any 
kind of comparison. 

Let us, then, briefly review the mass of information 
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which comes to us from these various native sources; 
taking up, in the first place, the miscellaneous remarks 
~ of their periodicals and public writers. 

1. One of their authors of the highest character, when 
the statistics of America are the subject, is Mr. Flint, 
and he thus writes, describing the western states ;— 

“Itis true, a serious mind cannot fail to observe with 
regret the want of the permanent and regular moral influ- 
ence of settled religious institutions. The regular ‘ church- 
going bell,’ to our ear such a delightful peal on the 
Sabbath, is not often heard in the western villages with 
the recurrence of that day: and there is something of 
tranquil sobriety, of elevated and just notions of morals, 
the influence of which is so immediately perceived ina 
country where regular worship prevails, that in the 
more unsettled districts of this country is felt as a 
painful privation.” 

2. The Religious Intelligencer of November, 1828, ad- 
duces the following facts :— 

“‘ At this moment,” says the Clerk of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, “‘ there are 636 
vacant churches in our 96 presbyteries, which have no 
ministration of the gospel but from itinerant preachers ; 
and 276 more, of churches said to be supplied, might 
with propriety be added to those which are denominated 
vacant.” 

“© Between 200 and 300 destitute congregational 
churches are reported in the minutes of the General 
Association of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New 
Hampshire, and in Vermont and Maine.” 

‘©There are about 400 congregations belonging to 
the German Reformed Synod, and only about ninety 
ministers.” 

“ Ina distance of 120 miles, from Baton Rouge to 
New Orleans, the most populous part of the state, very 
many of the inhabitants of which are Americans, it is 
believed that the first gospel sermon since the world began, 
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remains yet to be preached on the Sabbath, in the English 
language.” 

And in the same publication, of June and August in 
the same year, it is said :— 

“‘ [have recently been in Cataraugus county (state of 
New York), and spent about ten days there. I found 
only one Presbyterian minister in the county, though 
there are 10,000 inhabitants. There are a few churches, 
but they are dwindling away. Some of them have not 
had a communion season for years.” 

‘« There are now in this state (Maine) $2 congrega- 
tional ministers who have a pastoral charge; and 56 
churches remain destitute. Of these, about one fourth 
may have ability to provide for themselves.” 

3. The young men educating for the ministry at Pittsburgh, 
addressed to the students of divinity at Edinburgh, in 
April, 1830, the following appeal : — 

“It is to the great valley of the Mississippi, from the 
head of which we now address you, that we would 
more especially invite your attention. * * * Forty- 
six years ago this whole region did. not contain more 
than 500 white inhabitants: it now contains nine inde- 
pendent states and two organized territories, with a 
population of more than 4,000,000. The. provision that 
is made for the spiritual wants of these immortal beings 
is .most deplorably deficient. Throughout the whole 
extent of the territory above defined there are no more 
than 500 Presbyterian ministers and licentiates, and 
probably little more than an equal number of all other 
denominations, who. we can in our utmost charity be- 
lieve teach the doctrines of the Bible in any kind of 
purity. It is not unusual for the pioneers of the gospel 
to set themselves down at a distance of fifty or a hun- 
dred miles: from any of their brethren, and to ride 
some twenty or fifty miles weekly, dispersing the bread 
of life among their little flocks. But, with all the ex- 
ertions of the friends of Christ, the tide of population 
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rolls on faster than they can follow it. In the mean 
time Satan has no lack of emissaries. Errors of every 
name take root, and spread with all the luxuriance of the 
native forests.” 

4. At a meeting of the American Presbyterian Educa- 
tion Society, held in May 1833, the Rev. Mr. Peters 
said, ‘He stood up to plead the wants of five millions 
of our citizens. In this nation are found only 8000 
educated, or partially educated, ministers ; which, 
at one minister to a thousand. people, leaves five 
millions of our population unsupplied. And what 
can the [Home] Missionary Society do towards supply- 
ing these? It can only transfer ministers from one 
_ section of the country to another. And when we go to 
- the different theological seminaries, and call upon them 

for help to go to our new and frontier settlements, we 
receive the reply, that all, and five times their number, 
are actually wanted in their own states; and so we are 
compelled to sit down and weep over the FIVE MILLIONS 
who are perishing for want of the bread of life.” 

But we will now turn to documents of still higher 
authority, namely, the Reports of various Religious 
Societies ;—beginning with 

5. The Report of the Domestic and Foreign Episcopal 
Missionary Society for 1830, which says— 

“From its first institution this society has contem- 
plated, with the deepest sympathy, the utter destitu- 
tion of thousands of families of our people, scattered 
over the wide and fertile regions of the west, or collected 
in flourishing villages on its countless and magnificent 
water-courses. For Christian people, in a land called 
Christian, to live for years destitute of Christian privi- 
leges, and to rear their children where the voice of public 
prayer is never heard, and where the benediction of the 
ministers of the sanctuary is seldom pronounced, even 
over the grave of the lamented dead, is shocking to our 
better feelings.” 
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6. The Report of the Massachusetts iSinciaey for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge tells us, that— 

‘< A few years since, in New Hampshire, the towns 
of Newington, Greenland, Streatham, Newmarket, and 
Durham, had all settled congregational ministers. 
Now they are in a destitute and broken state. There 
yet remain a considerable number who are disposed to 
maintain religious order, and a few friends to evan- 
gelical truth, who are famishing for the sincere milk of 
the word. But only a small proportion of the people are 
disposed to raise money to support pious, regular, and 
well-instructed teachers. * * * In the counties of 
Rockingham and Strafford...... there are forty-five 
towns, which, with their inhabitants, 40,286 souls, are 
destitute of the stated means of grace. Of these forty- 
five towns, some have been destitute ten, some twenty, — 
some thirty, some forty years. * * * In some towns, 
where churches exist, the Lord’s Supper has not, for 
ten, twenty, or thirty years, been once administered. 
Most of these churches are also much reduced in num- 
ber; one, from sixty-two members to two females; 
several to but one male member ; and in one town con- 
taining 1063 souls, the visible church of Christ, after a 
stated ministry of twenty-eight years, has been many years 
totally extinct.” 

7. The American Education Society, in their reports of 
1816 and 1818, which we have already quoted, depicted 
the state of the country in religious matters, at that 
period, and presented, as the general result, a defi- 
ciency of 6500 ministers of the gospel. In the following 
fifteen years, a further increase of the population, to the 
extent of about four millions of souls, took place. Now 
let us see what is the report they offer, on coming before 
their subscribers after this lapse of time. 

In the year 1831, their statement runs thus :— 

“Tt appears that, from among those who have been 
assisted by this society, the church has already received 
Sour hundred ministers of the gospel.” 
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The deficiency having been 6,500,—in thirteen years, 
400 had been supplied ; and these 400 are further stated 
- to have constituted one-sixth, if not one-fifth of all the 
students of all the theological seminaries in the United 
States. This would give about 150 per annum as the 
annual supply, from ad/ the seminaries. But we learn in 
another place, that the number of deaths which occur 
every year among the ministers of the various denomi- 
nations, “‘ cannot be less than 150!” Nowif this be true, 
it would appear to be clearly impossible that any effec- 
tual progress can have been made in supplying that 
fearful deficiency which was described by the Society in 
their report of 1818! 

8. In the Report of the American Baptist Home 
_ Missionary Society, dated May 1833, the following state- 
ment occurs. 

‘In New England the number of ministers, compared 
with the churches, is five to eight; New York, two to 
three ; the other middle States, one to three; the south, 
seven to thirteen; and the western, as nine to nineteen 
(that is, ten out of every nineteen churches are vacant, 
or more than one-half.) These numerical calculations 
fail to exhibit the whole truth. For, among one thou- 
sand nine hundred and ninety-six baptist churches in 
the great valley, including near one hundred thousand 
members, the utmost effective supply is not more than 
equal to two hundred pastors in the eastern States. 
This destitution of ministers, — in the south, and 
especially the west, is alarming.” 

9. In a circular issued by the Piaery of Win- 
chester, Virginia, August 1833, it is said,— 

“* Within the limits of our presbytery there are nineteen 
counties, and a population of about 250,000. We are 
not able to state the exact number of ministers, includ- 
ing all denominations, who labour in the gospel amongst 
this population, but suppose that it is less than one 
hundred; and of these a very large proportion are not 
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devoted exclusively to the work of the ministry, but are 
engaged in various secular pursuits. 

<‘ With a population as scattered as ours is generally, 
it is supposed that 1000 is quite enough for the pastoral 
charge of one minister. This will leave one hundred and 
forty-five thousand destitute of the regular ministrations 
of the gospel. But the number on each Sabbath-day 
who do not hear the gospel is far greater. We may 
assume five hundred as the average size of the congre- 
gations within our bounds on the Sabbath-day. Giving 
to each minister this number of hearers, will make 
Jifty thousand who hear the gospel on the Sabbath-day, 
and leave two hundred thousand who do not.” 

10. And, to come up to the very period of the visit 
of the dissenting deputies, we may take a few words 
from the Circular of the Western Baptist Education 
Association, dated Dec. 1, 1834,— 

“In the populous states of Ohio and Kentucky, it 
appears from authentic accounts that one third of the 
children are entirely destitute of education. In the 
State of Illinois we are assured that not one female out 
of ten can read. In the West there are a thousand 
destitute Baptist churches, and more than a thousand 
towns and villages in which there is no stated worship.” 

11. The Reports of the American Tract Society, however, 
are, of all these documents, the most complete and the 
most important. In the report of 1832 the following 
passage occurs :— 

‘Ministers of the gospel to supply the destitute 
millions of our country are not to be found; and yet, by 
the foolishness of preaching, God will save them that 
believe.” —Again, ‘‘ The census of 1820 extended, within 
a small fraction, over 600,000 square miles. If from 
this we deduct 60,000, embracing portions of the country 
where the privileges of the gospel are most richly en- 
joyed, we have remaining 540,000 square miles of in- 
habited territory, probably embracing nine millions of 
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our population, more than half of whom, (or nearly jive 
millions, twice the population of Scotland), it is esti- 
_mated by those best acquainted with the subject, are 
unsupplied with stated evangelical preaching.” 

In another report it is said— 

“Tn all the states west of the Alleghany mountains, 
together with Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
occupying more than half the territory of all the states 
in the Union......a large portion of that population. 
have not the Bible, nor any places of public worship, nor 
any stated preaching of the gospel; and are - a great 
measure, destitute of the other means of grace. 

But the Report of 1833 is most full and most impor- 
tant. At the very outset of this document it is stated, 
~ that— 
~ It is estimated by those who have the best means 

of judging, that not far from 5,000,000 of our population 
are now unblessed with the means of grace.” 

But on a further examination we find that this Society 
has actually placed no less than 16 intelligent agents 
in different districts of the States, part of whose duty it 
is to report generally on the religious condition of their 
respective neighbourhoods. From their reports we 
select the following passages :— 

“One agent states that his field embraces upwards of 
500,000 inhabitants, 17 counties, and 270 towns.” (This 
witness apparently speaks of the state of New York.) 
‘““Tt is believed that from two-thirds to three-fourths of 
the population may be considered as supplied with 
evangelical preaching, but that not more than one-half 
attend upon it.” 

“ Another agent” (also speaking of the state of New 
York) says, ‘‘ My field embraces 13 counties; popula- 
tion about 360,000, who are comparatively well supplied 
with the means of grace; but many parts of the field are 
now like the heath of the desert, and exhibit a state of 


moral desolation, over which not only the Christian, 
H 
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but the philanthropist and the patriot might shed tears 
of blood.” 

“< Another agent says of his district, The churches are 
few and feeble. Of one denomination there are but two 
churches, I am informed, within 100 miles of _, 
one of the largest towns in my field, and neither of them 
are able to support a stated ministry.” ‘‘ Some thou- 
sands of families have not an individual in them who 
can read; and probably not more than oneal th of the 
population hear the gospel preached.” 

‘Another says, My field embraces 25 counties, and 
386,784 inhabitants, about two-thirds of whom have 
evangelical praelny, and about one-half of these to 
two-thirds neglect it.” 

‘* Another agent says, My field embraces 10 counties, 
and 110,000 inhabitants. From sources to be relied on, 
[ have evidence that less than one third of this population 
statedly enjoy gospel privileges, and that a large majority 
of the remaining two-thirds rarely hear a gospel sermon for 
many years.” 

“ Another agent says, The field assigned me is about 
180 miles long by 100 wide, embracing 27 counties. 
Probably one-half of the population either haye not the 
stated means of grace within their reach, or wilfully 
absent themselves.” 

“* Another says, My field comprises 26 counties, and 
about 250,000 inhabitants, one-third of whom, perhaps, 
have evangelical preaching within their reach, either on 
every Sabbath, or one Sabbath in every two or three.” 

** Another agent, in a field 150 miles by 100 in extent, 
and containing nearly 500,000 inhabitants, says, At 
least two-thirds of the population neglect the stated 
means of grace. The Sabbath is greatly profaned.” 

““ Another says, My field embraces 33 counties and 
13,000 square miles, Inthe heart of the territory where 
I reside, I suppose that not more than one-eighth of the 
adult pogtblanians hear evangelical preaching on any given 
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Sabbath.” The fact is, this field is about as much mission: 
ary ground as Burmah ; and if any thing efficient is done 
- here, it must be done for some time by foreign aid. 

‘“‘ Another, occupying a new and destitute field, 200 
miles by 175, containing about 130,000 inhabitants, 
says, Not more than one-sixth part of the population is 
supplied with evangelical preaching ; and in some instances 
it is almost wholly neglected. 

“ Another, My field contains 33 counties and nearly 
100,000 inhabitants. It is my opinion, that in the coun- 
ties I have visited, not more than one-fourth part of the 
population have evangelical preaching within their reach, 
and that not more than one-half of that one fourth attend.” 

“ Another, The state in which I am located embraces 

- 41 counties, and about 150,000 inhabitants, about one- 
third of whom, according to the best estimate I can form, 
are supplied with evangelical preaching from different 
Christian denominations, but of that third, probably one- 
fourth wholly neglect it, and many others attend but seldom.” 

And the.‘general result is thus given by the com- 
mittee :— 

“ The aggregate of these items show, that according 
to the best information obtained, a fraction less than one- 
half of the population are supplied with evangelical preach- 
ing, and a fraction more than one-third of that half absent 
themselves ; making a fraction more than two-thirds of the 
whole population who do not attend on the stated means of 
grace.” 

‘So far as these statements accord with facts, they 
give pain to the hearts of the committee.” ‘‘ The ques- 
tion of the diffusion of ministerial talent, and moral power, 
throughout our country, appears to the committee ¢o 
elaim the most serious consideration. Who can deny the 

fact, that while many of our congregations are enjoying 
a profusion of religious privileges, to some millions of 
our population the gospel of Jesus Christ is scarcely: 


proclaimed at all! Can the churches expect the divine 
Hz 
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blessing, while thus appropriating to themselves the 
means of grace, and leaving millions in our own land to 
perish?” 


Such are the statements, not of one or two individuals, 
but of several large public bodies, the committees of 
various societies, Baptist, Episcopalian, Congregational, 
and Presbyterian; and the tenor of their evidence, 
throughout, is the same. It is ever ‘destitution,’ 
‘ desolation ’—‘ desolation,’ ‘ destitution ;” and scarcely 
once do these well-informed and most credible witnesses 
venture to adopt a gentler term than these most appal- 
ling and decisive ones. And may we not ask, whether, 
in point of authority, of eminent fitness to bear 
testimony, and of general credibility, there can be the 
least comparison between these numerous and most 
competent witnesses, and the two persons who being 
deputed by some of the agitating leaders among the 
English dissenters, have taken upon themsclves, after 
a few weeks sojourn at American taverns, on board 
steam-boats, or among ‘‘ camp-meetings,” to assume 
their perfect acquaintance with the actual state of re- 
ligion in America, and with the success of the Volun- 
tary System? Surely there can be no question on such 
a point as this. 

What, then, is the actual result of our present inquiry ? 
It is somewhat as follows ;— 

The population of the United States in 1830 was, 

12,856,171. That of England and Wales in 1831 was 
13,894,574. But, as nearly five vears have now elapsed, 
there is every reason to suppose, considering the extra- 
ordinary rapidity with which the population of America 
advances, that the two countries are at present as nearly 
as possible equal in this respect. 

But there is a most important difference in the space 
over which these two populations are scattered. The 
states which were incorporated prior to 1820, and over 
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which the census of that year extended, comprehended 
600,000 square miles. Since then the limits of the 
Union have been so enlarged, as to comprehend, alto- 
gether, the prodigious area of 1,570,000 Square miles. 
England and Wales contain not quite 60,000 square 
miles. The smallest of the two boundaries, therefore,— 
that of 1820, gives to the United States more than ten’ 
times the extent of England and Wales. This evidently 
greatly augments the amount of ministerial labour re- 
quired. An English parish of 800 souls, extending four 
miles in each direction, and thus including sixteen 
square miles in its area, will be taken to be a large one, 
and to give full occupation to a conscientious minister. 
But augment it ten-fold, and let that same population 
of 800 persons be spread over 160 square miles, instead 
16,—and how will one minister and one church then 
meet their necessities? Three such parishes would 
exceed in compass the whole county of Bedford! 

We see, then, that fourteen or fifteen millions of 
people, spread over 600,000 square miles of territory in 
the United States, would require a far larger number of 
pastors than a like population comprised within the 
60,000 square miles of England and Wales. Let us 
ask, then, in the next place, Whether there is that 
larger supply, or whether there is even an equal supply 
in America, to that which we find in England? 

There is nothing like it. England, has, first, an 
educated clergy in the Established Church, consisting 
of, at present, 11 or 12,000 ministers. Of dissenting 
preachers, we find, in the Congregational Magazine, 
that there are of that denomination, 1,058; and we 
should imagine that the Baptists and and other dis- 
senters have rather more than an equal number; and 
that the Methodists outnumber all the denominations of 
dissenters taken together. This will give us a total 
of about 5000; of whom we should apprehend that 
about a fifth may have carried their studies as far as 
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to the Greek Testament. In England, then, we have, 
at the lowest computation, 12,000 educated ministers, 
and 4000 uneducated; to which totals we should per- 
haps add, about 2000 lay teachers of various deno- 
minations. 

Now turn we to America, whose necessities we under- 
rate when we reckon them at twice those of England ; 
—and. what is the supply? Certainly not beyond 
3000 educated ministers, and according to Mr. Peters 
(p..93.) 5000 partially educated ones,—by which we 
understand men who have learned a little English 
grammar and. a little, theology. To these, who are 
provided for. according to their: capabilities,—the edu- 
eated men being settled in towns, on salaries of from 
801, to 1501. a year each, the partially-educated itinerat- 
ing over the country, and being “ hired,” as Mr. Reed 
himself tells: us, ‘“ by the half-year,’—we must ‘add 
two or three thousand lay-preachers, who are, in fact, 
farmers or mechanics, who. very laudably endeavour to 
save their respective neighbourhoods from lapsing into 
heathenism. . The general total, it is abundantly clear, 
falls far short of one half of that which exists in Eng- 
land, while the necessities of the country, from its vast 
extent, are more than double! How natural, then, in 
fact how inevitable, the state of things which the Ame- 
ricans themselves describe, when they tell us that “large 
portions. of their population have not the Bible, nor any 
places of public worship, nor any stated preaching of the 
gospel; and are in a great measure destitute of the other 
means of grace,”—that through by far the largest portion 
of the states, ‘‘ the provision made for the spiritual wants 
of these immortal beings is most deplorably deficient :”— 
that, “ the destitution of ministers, in the south, and 


especially in the west, is alarming :’.--that in the west. ~ 


alone, ‘‘ there are more than a thousand towns and villages 
in which there is no stated worship ;”—and that they 
“‘are compelled to sit down and_ weep over. five millions 
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who are perishing for the want of the bread of life :’— 
with much more, to the same purport, without the least 
- variation, in every single publication on these subjects 
which issues from their presses. 

But we may be told that we have selected a few strong 
expressions unfairly, and so connected them as to give 
an unjust view of the case, Let us conclude, then, by 
adducing one general view of the state of America, from 
an authority which no dissenter can, with the least show 
of reason, question. 

The American Baptist Home Missionary Society, in their 
Hayat for 1833, thus state the whole case: 

‘In entering on an enterprise so momentous as that 
of home-missions in this country, the executive com- 
mittee felt it their duty to survey the field to be culti- 
vated, the instruments for doing the work, and the pecu- 
niary means necessary for its accomplishment. They 
have occupied a high moral eminence, from which they 
have descried the land in its length and breadth. This 
survey has evinced a wide and fearfal moral destitution 
in the country, calling loudly on all members of the 
Christian community to aid immediately and liberally 
in efforts for its supply. To supply a population of 
13,000,000 with religious instruction, there are about 
9000 ministers. Now, if it be admitted that one able 
and faithful minister, devoted exclusively to the spirit- 
ual interests of 1000 souls, is no more than a common 
supply; and on the supposition, too, which we by no 
means admit, that all who profess to be Christian teachers 
are competent ministers of the gospel,—there would be a 
deficiency of 4000 ministers to meet the present wants of 
the country. 

“ But a large deduction from this must be made for 
Catholics, and such sects of professed Protestants as 
are propagating error; for those who, though labouring 
with the best intentions, are too ignorant of Christianity 
to teach its doctrines with advantage to others ; for those 
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who are employed as teachers in theological institutions, 
colleges, and academies; and those who are necessarily 
so engaged in secular occupations as to prohibit their de- 
voting time to the preparation for much usefulness in the 
ministry. These and others amount, in the aggregate, 
to several thousands. These facts evince a great and alarm- 
ing destitution of Christian instruction.” 

And the same society, in their report for 1834, stil] 
further enlarge their view, telling us, that 

“‘ This committee are of opinion, that only a very in- 
adequate idea exists among the churches of the vast 
amount of the destitution of the preaching of the gospel 
within the limits of the denomination, and throughout 
the country ; and they are desirous that the facts of the 
case should be before them. It is, then, a fact, that the 
number of our ministers is but little more than one half 
of the number of our churches ; that only about one half 
these ministers devote themselves exclusively to the 
work of the ministry; that a great proportion of these 
ministers would gladly preach the gospel all the time, if 
they could be relieved from the necessity of labouring in 
some secular employment for the support of their fami- 
lies; that around these churches are multitudes of souls 
almost totally destitute of preaching, to whom these 
ministers would be able and disposed to publish salva- 
tion, if they were assisted in doing so. While there is 
so much destitution of the saving knowledge of the 
truth, infidelity is becoming rife and unblushing in 
various sections of the country. Error, in its multiform 
character, is propagated. Others rely on a sound creed 
and cold orthodoxy, the weightier matters of the moral 
law being neglected ; and worse than all, perhaps, popery 
is rapidly on the increase. It already includes a tenth 
part of our free population.” 

Here, then, we have an official body, representing, 
and speaking in the name of, the principal one of those 
very sects to whom Mess. Reed and Matheson’s embassy 
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was directed. So far, then, the authority is clearly 
unexceptionable. We find, next, this body declaring 
that they had“ felt it their duty to survey the field to 
be cultivated,” and that they had ‘‘descried the land 
in its length and breadth,” with this especial view. 

And now, as the result obtained, they state deliberately, 
that for the whole 13,000,000 of population, “‘ there are 
about 9000 ministers.” But from this number they proceed 
to observe that large deductions must be made,—1, for 
Roman Catholics,—2, for those ‘‘ professed Protestants 
who propagate error,” (Socinians, Universalists, &c.)— . 
3, for ‘‘ for those who are too ignorant of Christianity ” 
themselves to be able to teach it to others,—and, 4thly, 
for those who are “ so engaged in secular occupations as 
to prohibit their devoting time.” These and other deduc- 
tions amount, they tell us, ‘‘ on the aggregate, to several 
thousands.”” Several thousands, from a total of only nine 
thousand! What, then, is the actual provision left, for 
this population of more than 13,000,000 souls? 

Such is the view taken by this American Baptist 
Committee of the general state of the Union in religious 
matters. Anything more distinctly contradictory of the 
statements in Messrs. Reed and Matheson’s report, it 
would be difficult to conceive. But the same committee 
also inform us of one or two points on which they can- 
not be mistaken, touching the state of their own parti- 
cular sect, the first and most numerous, be itremembered, 
which exists in the states. On this head they frankly 
admit, 1, that the number of their ministers “is but 
little more than one half of the number of their churches ;”’ 
and 2, that ‘‘ only about one half of these ministers de- 
vote themselves exclusively to the work of the ministry ;” 
and 8rdly, that, the reason why they do not so devote 
themselves to their work, is, that they are under the 
‘necessity of labouring for the support of their families.” 
The result of the whole is, that in this, the leading sect 
in all America, only about one church in every four, 
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‘maintains, and enjoys the advantage of, a pastor, properly 

so called. Three fourths are either wholly destitute, or 
only supplied by a secular preacher, whose time is 
chiefly occupied in labouring for his bread. The con- 
sequences, which might easily be surmised, are briefly 
and forcibly stated by the committee. ‘‘ Multiform 
errors are propagated.” —‘‘Infidelity is becoming rife and 
unblushing ”’—and worse than all, ‘“ Popery is rapidly on 
the increase.” So say the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sionary society, in their deliberately-considered, printed, 
and published report of the year 1834. Of the exist- 
ence and general tenor of this report, Mess. Reed and 
Matheson could scarcely have been ignorant, since, in 
the course of their visit to the United States, they were 
in the habit of constant intercourse with the parties 
from whom it emanated. What, then, are we to:think 
of their deliberate assertion, as the result of all their 
enquiries,—that, as far as America is concerned, ‘‘ Fact 
and testimony are unanimously in favor of the voluntary 
system!” 
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CHAPTER V. 
ON THE EXPEDIENCY AND UTILITY OF A NATIONAL CHURCH. 


Iv may be as well to pause for a few moments at this 
stage of the controversy, in order to review the ground 
over which we have been passing. We shall thus be 
enabled to proceed with more confidence and collected 
ness through the remainder of the argument. 

We entered, then, upon the subject, by inquiring into 
the bearing of Holy Scripture upon the great prelimi- 
nary question,—whether it be the duty of professedly 
Christian rulers and governors to provide for the re- 
ligious instruction of their people, or to abstain from 
making any such provision. We found, beyond a doubt, 
that if the Bible were to be taken up as a consistent 
whole, having one divine Author, one code of unerring 
and unchanging morals, and one only plan of salvation, 
then, most clearly and indisputably, its general drift 
and bearing, both of preceptand example, ran in favour 
of the affirmative, and not the negative,——the active, and 
not the neutral, side of this question. 

But we found that the advocates of the opposite view 
were desirous to throw overboard, as far as this question 
was concerned, at least four-fifths of the Bible, and to 
admit an appeal only to that part of the word of God 
which they chose to call ‘‘ the Christian Scriptures,”— 
or,:in other words, the New Testament. We therefore 
followed the course of their argument, however ille- 
gitimately conducted; but without finding anything 
to change or modify the view which we had pre- 
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viously adopted from a more enlarged view of the in- 
spired writings. We found their main reliance to be 
placed upon a fragment of a sentence pronounced by 
Christ, but which sentence, when viewed in connexion 
with the context, was seen to have no relation whatever 
to the question in dispute. While the general view of 
Christian responsibility, given in the New Testament, 
as well as such glimpses of prophetic anticipations as 
could be gained, were all in unison with the earlier 
portions of the written word, and confirmed the general 
conclusion, that no act of a king, or ruler, or Jegislator, 
could be considered as rightly or Christianly done, ex- 
cept in so far as it bore upon its front the open confes- 
sion and declaration that it was done in God’s name, 
and for his glory. 

But the minor question of utility came next under 
review, inasmuch as a kind of paradox had been put 
forth by some writers in this controversy, of this kind, 
—that the most effectual way in which rulers and go- 
vernors could promote God’s glory, in their public ca- 
pacity, was by doing nuthing '—inasmuch as their aid 
would prove only an hindrance, and the religious wants 
of the people would be far better supplied by private 
contributions and individual exertions, than by any 
general or national system or establishment for religious 
purposes. To meet this view we instituted an inquiry 
into the religious statistics, both of England and of 
America. And in both cases we found that although in 
cities and large towns the exertions and contributions 
of individuals would probably suffice to keep up, at least 
for a time, a partial but insufficient supply of the ordi- 
nances of religion,—yet that in the more thinly peopled 
districts, over which, be it remembered, three-fourths of 
the population are scattered,—there could not be disco- 
vered even the least probability or hope of any supply, 
however inadequate, of the means of grace or the 
benefits of religious instruction. 
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The general result, then, of this inquiry, whether it 
regards the decisions of the inspired word, or the results 
_ of actual experiment, may be stated in, the words of 
Dr. Dwight, an American and a Presbyterian :—‘“ A 
sober man,” after a serious and candid inquiry, “can . 
hardly hesitate, whatever may have been his original 
opinion concerning this subject, to believe, that a Legis- 
lature is bound to establish the public worship of God.” 

And we are glad to perceive certain tolerably distinct 
indications, that to this view of the case, or to something 
very near it, even the leading advocates of ‘ the volun- 
tary system” cannot avoid sometimes approaching. A 
short time back, indeed, one of their leading writers could 
exclaim, ‘‘ Such work do monarchs make, when they touch 
religion!’’ While another declared that “‘ Endowment 
withered every thing it touched.” But at the very 
moment at which we are writing, the leading journal 
of the dissenters, the organ and mouth-piece of the 
Congregational body, alludes to, only to deprecate, ‘‘ the 
atheistic notion of the state having nothing to do with 
religion! 7} 

To question, then, the connexion between power and 
influence and their collateral responsibility, is, by the 
confession of the dissenters themselves, atheistic. It 
‘is tantamount to a denial of the very being of a God, 
or, at least, to a rejection of his rule and governance. 
The state, then, it has been at last admitted by all 
parties to the present controversy, ‘‘has to do with 
religion.” To deny this is akin to “atheism.” And it 
is of some importance to observe the extensive unani- 
mity which prevails on this point. As to the sense 
of the Church of England, there can be no doubt. The 
Wesleyan Methodists have already spoken, as we have 
shown in a former chapter.2, The Dissenters now ad- 
here, by their own declared organ, to the same principle ; 


1 The Patriot newspaper, April 23, 1834. 
2 See page 50. 
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and we thus find these three most numerous bodies, the - 
members of the Church, the Wesleyan Methodists, and 
the Dissenters, all consenting to this one grand prin- 
ciple, that ‘the state has to do with religion,” and 
that a denial of this duty is an ‘‘atheistic”’ position. 
So far, then, the great mass of the community may be 
assumed to be agreed: for when the’ members of the 
Church, the Wesleyan Methodists, and the Dissenters 
are unitedly numbered, the proportion of the educated 
population which remains unincluded must be too in- 
considerable to claim any influence in such a question. 

The question, then,* which next presents itself for 
discussion is this—What kind or degrée of interfer- 
ence or agency is justifiable and right on the part of 
the legislature? Hence the dissenting journal which we 
have just quoted takes, in the very same essay, a posi- 
tion which will open a new subject for our considera- 
tion. - That position is thus expressed ; *‘ The state must 
no longer patronize a sect.” 

It is true that when we find this demand combined 
with such language as this, ‘““the Church of England 
must be brought down from her high estate, and placed 
on a level with her brethren,” ? it is impossible to divest 
the mind of some suspicion, that the unhallowed 
motives of mere party rivalry, envy, and jealousy, are 
mixed up with what these writers call “their high and 
holy cause.” Still, however, the question is one which 
may justly claim a grave and serious consideration ; 
and we must endeavour to discuss it with a candid and 
inquiring mind. 

We should ‘have been inclined to have said that: two 
great schemes presented themselves, —by either of which 
the state might, in some sort, do its duty towards the 
people in religious matters ;— to wit—that system of 
general contribution to religious purposes, without any 


1 The Patriot. April 23, 1834. 2 Ibid. 
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_ preference shewn by the state for any one religious 
body, which is described by Dr. Dwight, as formerly 
existing in several states of America ;—and that kind of 
National Church establishment which has now endured 
through several centuries, though with some difference 
as to form, in England, in Scotland, and in Ireland. 

But the dissenting writers of the present day seem to 
imagine that a shied: mode may be adduced, in which the 
state may ‘ have to do with religion,” and which mode 
isin their view greatly preferable to either of those we 
have just described. The pattern and example of this 
favourite plan of theirs is found in America; not as it 
was in the days of Dr. Dwight, but as it is at the 
present day. They denounce “ the atheistic notion of 
the state having nothing to do with with religion,” but 
with the present arrangement and position of these 
matters in the United States, they seem to be perfectly 
satisfied. 

What, then, is that position? As the government 
neither endows or Supports any national establishment, 
nor even apportions a public contribution, as formerly 
it was wont to do, among all sects of Christians alike ; 
as, in short, it seems to concern itself in no way with 
the religious interests of the people, it seems difficult to 
see how it is to escape the censure directed against 
those who maintain that “ the state has nothing to do 
with religion,” and who are branded by the chief organ 
of the English dissenters, as we have already seen, with 
the stigma of Atheism. 

The only way in which this censure is avoided, as far 
as we are aware, is found in one of Mr. Colton’s tracts, 
in which he brings together, from various speeches of 
eminent men, and documents of an official kind, divers 
declarations that America is a Christian nation,—and 
that Christianity is the faith professed by the States. 

But it might be objected to the reception of these 
proofs,—that probably the whole of these declarations 
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were made during the continuance of a system totally 
different from that which now exists,—and under which 
the United States, or the leading divisions of them, not 
only professed the Christian faith in their public acts, 
but supported it also, by legislative acts and pecu- 
niary endowments. It must surely be admitted that 
this makes a most important alteration in the case, and. 
that it is scarcely fair to quote expressions used under 
a system which has been abolished, as if they ap- 
plied to that totally different state of affairs which has 
now supplanted it. ; 

Suppose, however, we admit the case to be as it 
is described,—to wit, that the nation professes Chris- 
tianity as its faith, but abstains upon principle from 
any overt act in favour of that or any other religion. 
This, we believe, is the system, as the dissenting ad- 
mirers of the American system wish to represent it, and 
we have therefore only to inquire, in the next place, how 
far this plan has been found successful, or even tenable. 

Our own impression is, that neither this state of 
things, nor that which preceded it in the American 
States, is tenable, or can be rendered permanent. The 
latter,—that which prevailed in divers districts of Ame- 
rica in Dr. Dwight’s time,-—has already given way, and 
it is a reasonable presumption, at least, that its fall 
arose from its own deficiency in the qualities of per- 
manence and cohesion. It is sufficiently evident, that 
a legislature which maintained on an equal footing, 
Christianity and Socinianism, occupied a false position, 
and could scarcely resist the objection, that as it knew 
not, on its own showing, what Christianity really was, it 
was acting with absurdity in maintaining, by legislative 
enactments, a something called religion, whose very out- 
lines and leading principles it was unable to define. The 
result showed that the position occupied could not be 
maintained. The whole system was at last, though 
slowly, and inch by inch, demolished, and the present 
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state of things succeeded in its room, by which, ac- 
cording to its admirers, the state professes a belief in 
- Christianity, but expressly abstains from all legislation 
on the subject. 

Nothing more trifling or insignificant assuredly 
could be imagined, if the state was to ‘‘ have to do with 
religion” at all. But is even this merely verbal homage 
to religion allowed to pass without rebuke? Ts this, 
the least possible degree of interference that can be 
conceived, permitted to escape animadversion? By no 
means. The advocates of total indifference, of that 
entire abstinence which the Patriot itself stigmatizes as 
“‘atheistic,” will not allow the Supporters of ‘* the vo- 
luntary principle” to indulge themselves in notions 
so clearly chargeable with inconsistency, They insist 
on carrying the principle to its fullest legitimate results. 
Among us scarcely the most strenuous dissenter ques- 
tions the fitness or propriety of a legislative enactment 
for the observance of the Sabbath. But in America, 
when, a few years back, petitions for such a law were 
presented to the Chamber of Representatives, the Com- 
mittee of that body thus declared their judgment on 
such a proposition :— 

** The constitution regards the conscience of the Jew 
as sacred as that of the Christian, and gives no more 
authority to adopt a measure affecting the conscience 
of a solitary individual than that of a whole community. 
That representative who would violate this principle 
would lose his delegated character, and forfeit the con- 
fidence of his constituents. If Congress shall declare 
the first day of the week holy, it will not convince the 
Jew nor the Sabbatarian. It will dissatisfy both, and 
consequently convert neither. Human power may ex- 
tort vain sacrifices, but Deity alone can command the 
affections of the heart. If Congress shall, by the autho- 
rity of the law, sanction the measure recommended, it 


would constitute a legislative decision of a religious 
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controversy, in which even Christians themselves are at 
issue. However suited such a decision may be to an 
ecclesiastical council, it is incompatible with a repub- 
lican legislature, which is purely for political, and not 
religious purposes.” 

And in like manner one of the most decided and most 
clear-sighted of the Radical members of the English 
Parliament, Daniel O‘Connell, thus drove home the 
principle to its necessary results, in a late debate in 
the House of Commons :— 

“As far as be could, he would vote for every exten- 
sion of relief the Dissenters asked ; but he was ready to 
condemn: their conduct, and he had a right to do so, 
with respect to the Sabbath Observance Bill. The-prin- 
ciple was that the Chureh and State should be separ- 
ated ; that the State should not interfere with religion; 
that there should be no Act-of-Parliament piety; and yet 
they now called upon that House to legislate for the better 
observance of the Sabbath. Now what could be more 
inconsistent than this—they objected to the principle 
of a connexion between Church and State, and, in the 
same breath, they called for the interference of the State 
in a manner that should be wholly religious. Shame 
upon the Dissenters for supporting any legislative 
enactment interfering with religious faith or practice !” 

Nothing can be clearer than that this style of rea- 
soning goes at once to establish an absolute neutrality ; 
to bring the state to an avowal that it knows nothing of 
God or the Bible ;—and, in short, whether “ atheistic ”” 
or not, that it would have ‘ nothing to do with reli- 
gion.” How evident, then, is it, that there is no firm 
resting place, no solid footing, no really tenable position, 
anywhere between the two opposing systems. The doc- 
trine of Mr. O’Connell, and of the American Committee, 
is at least consistent and intelligible; and equally so 
is the principle on which a national church is founded ; 
but when an attempt is made to establish a kind of 
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half way system, which shall render fitting homage to 
God, on the one hand, and yet do nothing to offend his 
enemies, on the other, the ground is sure to slip away 
from beneath the theorist’s feet. 

The uncertainty and doubt which naturally belongs 
to a half-adherence to, and half-desertion of, sound 
principle, is strikingly exhibited in the language held 
by the English dissenters, at the present moment, on 
this very point. It is quite difficult to make out what 
their real view of the question is. We have already 
“seen one leading organ of their views, denouncing as 
‘* atheistic ” the idea ‘‘ that the state has nothing to do 
with religion.” Yet when we turn to another writer 
of some celebrity among them, we find him repré- 
senting it as the chief and fundamental objection to an 
Establishment, that “it must work injuriously to the-dis- 
senter of every description.” “‘ The predominant evil,” he 
tells us, “ is that of uniform, expressed, implied degrada- 
tion!” ‘‘ The professor of the state religion is, on the 
mere ground of his profession, placed nearer to Majesty : 
he is one of a privileged fraternity; he is pointed out to 
the community as the more correct, the safer, and every 
way the better man,” &c.—‘‘As he is exalted, the seceder 
is necessarily degraded. A cloud stands between him 
and the face of royalty; he does not belong to the king’s 
church, and he is hardly thought to be true to the king’s 
person,” &c.—‘‘ It is impossible to say what he has not 
suffered from this cause, in estate; in reputation, and in 
good fellowship.” } 

Such is the position taken by a writer whose produc- 
tion has been greatly lauded in most dissenting circles. 
Let us consider, for a moment, whither it will lead us. 

If the sovereign, argues this reasoner, in his regal 
capacity, espouses and supports that form of religious 
belief which his own conscience approves, he thereby 


1“ The Case of the Dissenters,” &c. 
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degrades and injures all who are not of the same creed. 

The distinction, he urges, “‘ gives one a lower place 
in the opinion of one’s fellow-creatures; dishonours us 
at the exchange, at the college, in the senate, in the 
pulpit.” ‘And can anything,” he asks, “ exceed this 
in exasperation? ” 

But what is the remedy proposed? It is this ;—The 
king, in his public capacity, must favour no particular 
creed ; the legislature must encourage none ; the public 
acts of the state must recognize none! This is the 
remedy. There must be no state religion! 

But let it be observed, that this argument has no par- 
ticular reference to Christianity, any more than it has 
to Islamism, or Judaism. It is general and abstract, 
not deduced from the word of God, but from “ natural 
rights,” and similar imaginations. 

It must not, therefore, be confined to disputes between 
different parties in the Christian church. Dr. Pye 
Smith, in one of his late tracts, figures forth the beau ideal 
of an impartial sovereign as resolving thus within him- 
self; ‘‘The Jew, the Mohammedan, the Pagan, the most 
unhappy infidel in my dominions, shall not have it in 
his power to say that I do him the smallest wrong.”’! 

Now here it is plain that on the score of the supposed 
civil rights of unbelievers, the ruler and the legislature 
are to be debarred from any public acknowledgment of 
God and religion, inasmuch as such acknowledgment 
would amount to a censure and an “ implied degrada- 
tion” on all infidels! The worship of God being a 
known and undeniable duty of all, but there being 
some who refuse to render it,—the great majority, who 
have some sense of their obligation, and some disposi- 
tion to discharge it, are yet to resist this disposition, 
and to take the attitude of atheists, because, if they 
discharged their own duty, they would thereby create 


1“ The Necessity of Reliyion to the Well-being of a Nation,” &c. 
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“a distinction which would give the unbelieyer a lower 
place in the opinion of his fello w-creatures, — would 
dishonour him at the exchange, the college, and the 
senate,—and would be a just ground of exasperation 
on his mind.” Was there ever such a Specimen of 
ethics as this, gravely propounded to the Christian world ? 

“‘The most unhappy infidel in my dominions,” says 
Dr. Pye Smith’s imaginary sovereign, ‘shall not have 
it in his power to say that I dohim the smallest wrong.” 

Let Carlile, then, or Robert Taylor, present them- 
selves forthwith at court. No “cloud,” says the writer 
before quoted, ‘ought to stand between them and the 
face of royalty,” ‘‘ Partiality is bad in civil affairs, it is 
intolerable in those of religion.” ! 

Clearly, also, if an acute and highly-gifted atheist 
were placed by circumstances in the fair line of pro- 
motion to the Premiership or the Woolsack, it would 
be the greatest injustice to exclnde him merely on 
grounds derived from religious prejudices, The sove- 
reign may have his own religion, in his own closet, but 
acting in his regal capacity, he is to show no “‘par- 
tiality”’ to any “‘ class of religionists.” 

We shall not waste words on a serious refutation of 
this monstrous position. Let it suffice to bring together 
several passages of scripture, which assert in the 
plainest and strongest language, the opposite principle, 
—namely, that God always regards nations in their 
collective capacity, and as acting by and through their 
rulers and legislators, and that he requires of them, so 
acting, a public acknowledgment of his rightful autho- 
rity, and a public and national reception of his Son and 
his Son’s gospel. 

“ Be wise, now, therefore, O ye kings; be instructed, 
ye judges of the earth. Serve the Lord with fear, and 
rejoice with trembling: kiss the Son, lest he be angry, 
and ye perish from the way.” Psalm ii. 10, 
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“ Kings shall bring presents unto thee ; princes shall 
come out of Egypt.” Psalm Ixviil. 29, 31. 

“© All kings shall fall down before him: all nations shall 
serve him.” Psalm !xxii. 10, 11. 

“« All the kings of the earth shall praise thee, O Lord.” 
Psalm exxxviii. 4. 

4 Kings shall be thy nursing fathers, and queens thy 
nursing mothers.” Isaiah xlix. 23. 

“<The sons of strangers shall build up thy walls, and 
their kings shall minister unto thee.” Isaiah 1x. 10. 

‘“‘ Neither have our kings, our princes, our priests, or 
our fathers, kept thy law :—for they have not served 
thee in their kingdom.” Nehem. ix. 34, 35. 

“The nation and kingdom that will not serve thee shall 
perish; yea, those nations shall be utterly wasted.” 
Tsaiah 1x. 12. 

“ At whatinstant I shall speak concerning a nation and 
concerning a kingdom, to build and to plant it,—if it do 
evil in my sight, and obey not my voice, then I will 
repent of the good wherewith I said I would benefit 
them.” Jeremiah xviii. 9. 

“Pour out thy wrath upon the heathen that have not 
known thee, and upon the kingdoms that have not called 
upon thy name.” Psalm \xxix. 

‘“‘The king of Nineveh arose from his throne, and 
he laid his robe from him, and covered him with 
sackcloth, and sat in ashes. And he caused it to 
be proclaimed and published through Nineveh, by 
the decree of the king and his nobles, saying, Let 
neither man nor beast, herd nor flock, taste any thing ; 
let them not feed, nor drink water. But let man and 
beast be covered with sackcloth, and cry mightily unto 
God; yea, let them turn every one from his evil way, 
and from the violence that is in their hands. Who can 
tell if God will turn and repent, and turn away from 
his fierce anger, that we perish not? And God saw 
their works, that they turned from their evil way; and 
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God repented of the evil that he had said that he would 
do unto them; and he did it not.” Jonah iii. 6—10. 

“Many nations shall be joined to the Lord in that day, 
and shall be my people.” Zech. ii. 11. , 

“It shall be the prince’s part to give burnt-offerings, 
and meat-offerings, and drink-offerings, in all solemnities 
of the house of Israel ; he shall prepare the sin-offerings 
&c.—to make reconciliation for the house of Israel.” 
Ezekiel xlv, 17. 

‘€On that day shall the prince prepare for himself and 

for all the people of the land, a bullock for a sin-offering.”’ 
Ezehiel xlv. 22. 

“*The kings of the earth do bring their glory and honour 
into it.” Rev. xxi. 24. 

In fact, from the whole tenor of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, no doubt can rest on the mind of any one accus- 
tomed to read his’ Bible with a teachable mind, that 
God looks to the heads of a nation, its king and its 
legislators, for a public acknowledgment of his autho- 
rity; and that he frequently blesses or chastises the 
people under their rule, on account of offences committed 
by themagainst his majesty and dominion. The cases of 
Pharaoh, of David, (in the numbering of the people,) of 
Jeroboam, and of Manasseh, must present themselves to 
every mind. And with these examples before our eyes, 
At does indeed appear matter of surprise that any one’ 
should be found to argue that it is most accordant to 
the will of God that kings and rulers should act, in their 
public capacity, as if they were ignorant or incredulous 

even of his very being. Yet such there are; and while 
we mourn over their unscrupulosity, we must admit their 
clear-sightedness ; for they rightly judge, that to admit 
the existence of a God, and the obligation of ruters to 
pay him public homage, leaves them no secure resting- 
place, consistently with the laws of sound reasoning, 
short of the establishment of the true religion by the’ 
legislature of the land. 
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Dissenters are fond of adducing the case of America, 
as if it were a simple and clear exhibition of a sound 
principle, brought into general and successful opera- 
tion; instead of being, as it is in fact, a mass of experi- 
ments, a chaos of ever-changing expedients, ending at 
last in the abrogation of them all, and a taking refuge in 
the nearest possible approach to that which the Patriot 
calls ‘“‘ atheism.” 

Yet we would not speak harshly of our American 
brethren. The two cases, however, of England and 
America, should never be spoken of in connexion with 
each other, without a fair view being taken of the very 
different circumstances under which the two countries 
were placed. ‘ 

In the former country, when the National Church was 
formed, it was quite a natural thing for both rulers 
and people to look upon such an institution as the most 
fit and appropriate mode of accomplishing their pur- 
pose. Not only were the notions and prejudices of both 
in favour of such a method of proceeding, but knowing 
and contemplating little of such a thing as a variety of 
religions and sects, existing in the same country and at 
the same time, they could hardly be expected to provide 
for that which was to them almost inconceivable. Dis- 
senters, under all their various names, were then scarcely 
springing into their first existence. The legislature 
and the people had long been accustomed to a national 
establishment, and a removal of the corruptions which 
Popery had introduced seemed to be every thing that 
the case required. 

On the other hand, those whose office it was toset up 
and constitute the American Union, as an independent na- 
tion, found a totally different state of things in existence. 
Several provinces, peopled with men of several religions, 
were to be united in one empire. The very proposition 
of a National Church, consisting of one only of these 
sects, would have split in irreparable disunion the 
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newly-formed Republic. The course adopted, therefore, 
was obviously all but inevitable. Religion was to be 
- supported by the authority of the state, but to every in- 
dividual was left the choice of his sect, and the allot- 
ment of his contribution. Some of the states even de- 
clined to go so far as this; and in them, if we are to 
believe the testimony of Dr. Dwight, the morals and the 
general state of the community soon exhibited a lament- 
able proof of the danger of such a deficiency. 

Let it be remembered, however, that the plan adopted 
by America, was not a matter of choice, but of apparent 
necessity. And bearing this in mind, let us next ask, 
whether, on the whole, the result of that experiment has 
been satisfactory. 

The Church of England has now stood nearly three 
hundred years. In stability and permanency, therefore, 
it must be said to have wonderfully succeeded. In 
America, on the other hand, we find that the sort of 
establishment which was founded in the New England 
states, upon the all-comprehensive plan which we have 
just described, has already given way, and in the course 
of sixty or seventy years, has been superseded by that 
total disconnection of the church from the state, that 
announcement of the state, that ‘it has nothing to do 
with religion, which,’ by our dissenters’ own confession, 
amounts to practical ‘“ Atheism.” America, at the 
present moment, might almost hesitate to claim the title 
of aChristian nation. True; she has many of the chosen 
of God within her borders :—true, they are now nobly 
exerting themselves for the good of their own country 
and of the world:—but still they must be admitted to form 
only a minority, and a very small minority, among her 
thirteen millions of people. And if the existence of 
awillion of Christians among ten times as many prac- 
tical heathens, does not constitute the mass a Christian 
nation, upon what does America rest her claim to that 
honourable title? Asastate, it would scem to be her 
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declared opinion that she “ has nothing to do with 
religion.” Or, if a few relics remain of the old puritan 
principles of former days, to what do they amount, 
beyond the mere empty profession of the young man 
of old, who said, “‘I go, Sir, and went not.” 

But let us turn to our own country, and consider, 
for a few moments, that church against which Satan 
appears to be now permitted, doubtless for wise and 
gracious purposes, torage with his utmost fury. Nearly. 
four centuries since, some of the wisest and holiest‘men 
whom God has ever raised up, in any time, or among 
any people, framed for us a system of doctrines and. a 
form of worship, in which not all the attainments and 
refinements of the present age of intellect can suggest 
more than a few minute and trivial alterations. Under 
this system the country has lived and flourished. Those 
who ‘‘ atheistically” imagine that the state of religion 
has no connection with the prosperity of a country, may 
say, if they will, that England has risen to the highest 
rank among the nations of the world, by her mere 
energy, or worldly wisdom, or insular position, or what 
not. Buta very brief reference to the histories of Tyre 
and Venice, of Greece or of Rome, would suffice te 
show that it is only “ the fool” who “ saith in his heart, 
there is no God,” or who doubts the daily and hourly 
superintendence of his providence over the affairs of 
nations, as well as of individuals. England, when her 
Protestant church was formed, held, perhaps, about the 
tenth place among the nations, but England is now 
far above the mightiest of the empires. We do not 
say that she owes this to her Thirty-nine Articles and to 
her Prayer-book, but we do say that she owes it to that 
special favour and protection of God, which is never 
withheld from any nation which publicly honours him; 
and who, as he gave her a pure and scriptural church at 
first, gave her also wealth, and power, and prosperity, 
as a closely-connected consequence. In like manner, 
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he first inspired Solomon to ask of him heavenly wis- 
dom, and then added unto the gift ‘“‘ that which he had 
- not asked—both riches and honour.” With fully as much 
truth may it be urged upon kingdoms as upon indi- 
viduals, “ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righ- 
teousness, and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
‘Such, then, was the line of conduct naturally followed 
at the period of the reformation. The legislature and the 
people had always been accustomed to a National Church 
and a national standard of religion, and they therefore 
preserved both, removing no part of the substance, but 
sweeping away the corruptions and defilements of po- 
pery. In America, as we have already observed, a similar 
line of conduct was not equally practicable; but this 
circumstance ought rather to be considered as a misfor- 
tune than treated as an advantage. Some, however, 
are fond of assuming, that our own country is gradually 
becoming assimilated to America; and they are fond of 
speaking of the Establishment as only one of a multi- 
tude of sects, and of giving vent to their impatience 
that it should still be the ‘‘ favoured sect.” 

This assumption, however, is unwarranted, and is 
therefore grossly insulting. The Church of England, 
when founded, comprehended the great mass of the 
people. Those not within her pale amounted merely to 
such an exception as manifested the propriety of the rule. 
And even now, after, through the negligence of some of 
her natural guardians, large masses of the people, in 
our manufacturing districts, have become involuntarily 
shut out of her pale, she still includes so predominant 
a majority of the people of England, and so nearly the 
whole of the better educated classes, to whom the pro- 

-perty of the country belongs, as most amply to justify her 
claim to be considered as, of right, the National Church, 

The Congregational Magazine of December, 1831, 
furnishes us with a list of all the Independent ministers 
in England, amounting to 1,058 in number. 
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Supposing each to have, on an average, a congrega- 
tion of 300, (which we are convinced is a high calcula- 
tion, (we should thus find the Independent congregations 
in England to amount to about 317,400. The Baptists can 
hardly be estimated at more than half that number, and 
the Presbyterians (or the Socinian part of them, which is 
nearly the whole,) have been stated by the Patriot, a dis- 
senting authority, at 12 or 15,000. The total, therefore, 
of the ‘“‘ three denominations” of the protestant dissen- 
ters, would fall below half a million. The Wesleyan 
Methodists have doubtless an equal strength: but this 
body. has unequivocally denied their dissent from, or 
their opposition to, the Church of England. Allowing; 
then, even a million and a half for all these religious 
bodies, and making a further large deduction on the 
score of the dissolute and irreligious, the whole remain- 
ing population, of several millions in the aggregate, 
must be given to the Church of England: the number of 
whose ordained and employed ministers cannot fall far 
short of 12,000. The mere additions made to her places 
of worship, within the last ten years, afford accommoda-~ 
tion to above 600,000 of the people; a number exceeding 
the entire strength of the ‘‘three denominations” of 
dissenters. And yet this is a mere addition. 

The establishment, therefore, is still substantially the 
church of the nation at large. The legislature, in which, 
out of a thousand members, there are not fifty who are 
not professed members of that church, has no cause, as 
in America, to suppress its own convictions and predi- 
lections, on the ground of the balanced state of religious 
parties. The tithes, the main endowment of the church, 
are a charge upon the land, falling, not on the cultiva- 
tors, but on the owners of the soil. No one doubts that 
the simple abolition of this payment would benefit, not 
the occupiers, but the landlords, whose rents would 
speedily rise in a correlative proportion. The church, 
then, is, in fact, supported by the landed proprietors. 
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And of these, not one in fifty is a dissenter from the 
Establishment. Even of the church-rate, an assertion 
- almost equally strong may with safety be made. In 
Aston, a parish situated in the turbulent vicinity of Bir- 
mingham, a poll was taken, a few months since, on the 
question cf a church rate. The voters against the rate 
represented property rated at 1100/. but the voters in 
favour of it held property assessed at 12,8027. The dis- 
senters, therefore, even in this unfavourable spot, paid 
but one eleventh part of the general contribution. A 
proportion so small as this ought not to stand in the 
way of a great public principle. As it is the duty of the 
state to support and establish religion, so it is also 
desirable that the legislature, so establishing it, should be 
prepared to define and describe it. If nine tenths or four 
fifths of those who contribute to its support, are of one 
mind, and that in accordance with the mind of the Jegis- 
lature as to the religion to be established, no such mino- 
rity as we have indicated ought to frustrate or prevent 
that clearand distinct declaration and definition, which 
is so highly desirable, we had almost said so essentially 
necessary, to the morals and happiness of a com- 
munity. 


There is, however, one other objection to a National 
Church, and one which, as it professes to rest upon 
Scripture authority, has aright to claim at our hands 
the most serious consideration. 

It is boldly averred, then, that the term “ Church” 
is never used in scripture but in one of two senses,— 
either as signifying that invisible body of Christ, the 
spiritual church, which exists in all countries, and 
throughout all ages,—or some single body of Christian 
worshippers, assembling, for religious purposes, under 
some one pastor, in some one place. This restricted 
view, we shall now endeavour to show to be incorrect ; 
inasmuch as a third sense, embracing a geographical 
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circle of churches, is clearly apparent in several pas- 
sages of scripture. 

One of the leading writers among the dissenters, (Mr: 
James,) to whose work we have already alluded, bends 
his chief endeavours to show that the word “‘ Church” 
is invariably used in scripture, ‘‘ either for ‘the general 
assembly and church of the first-born, or for a particular 
company of them assembling in one place for religious 
worship.” The obvious drift of this argumentis to show 
the unscriptural character of a “Church of England.” 
His argument, however, most unquestionably fails. He 
is obliged to confess that ‘“‘the church at Jerusalem,” 
mentioned in Acts viii. 1. was far too numerous to as- 
semble in one place for religious worship. He struggles, 
but very ineffectually, to escape from the consequences 
of this admission. He quotes the opinion of Doddridge, 
‘‘that it cannot be certainly argued from Acts xxi. 20. 
(‘“‘ Thow seest, brother, how many myriads! of Jews 
there are which believe”)—that there were more than 
thirty, or even twenty thousand Jewish believers then 
present in Jerusalem ;”’ and he then argues from the 
subsequent expression, “‘ The multitude will needs come 
together,” that they did ordinarily assemble together 
in one place, numerous as they were, for public wor- 
ship. He confesses indeed, with simplicity which 
compels a smile, that ‘“we may not know how such a 
multitude could conveniently assemble and conduct 
worship ;” but he briefly dismisses this difficulty, by 
observing, that “it is not our business to explain the 
matter ;””—a sort of evasion which is certainly anything 
but satisfactory. 

The real bearing of the whole passage, however, can 
hardly be mistaken. First, it is admitted, on all hands, 
that the Christian Jews in Jerusalem were at least 
twenty or thirty thousand. Secondly, it is equally 


1 A myriad, which is the term actually used in the original— is 10,000. 
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clear, and also very natural, that this multitude, whe- 
ther usually forming one congregation, or one hundred, 
- would ‘‘come together,” when St. Paul’s arrival was 
announced. But what then? Could St. Paul arrive 
in London at the present moment, doubtless, the “ mul- 
titude” of Christians would ‘‘come together” to sce 
and hear him. But who would ever think of arguing, 
even if twenty or thirty thousand disciples were to be 
gathered together in London on such an occasion,— 
who, we say, would think of arguing from that fact, 
that all the Christians in London formed but one con- 
gregation, and were in the habit of assembling in one 
place. And yet this is precisely what this writer se- 
riously argues from this passage in the Acts. He 
admits that there were ‘“‘many myriads” of Christian 
Jews in Jerusalem. But then he finds that on this 
extraordinary occasion of St. Paul’s visit, they ‘‘came 
together,” and therefore he draws at once this bold 
inference, “The church of Jerusalem was one church, 
and as such they were in the habit of assembling in 
one place ;” although, in the same breath, he is obliged 
to admit, that ‘“‘ we cannot tell how” this could pos- 
sibly be? 

Now the plain common sense view of the whole 
matter is widely different. There were many tens of 
thousands of converts in Jerusalem. They could not 
possibly meet and conduct public worship in any one 
place; therefore they must have formed many con- 
gregations. But they ‘‘ came together” on the spe- 
cial occasion of St. Paul’s visit, just as the dissenters 
of London come together at the anniversary meeting 
of the London Missionary Society ;—so many finding 
admittance into the place of meeting as the place will 
hold. But there are many congregations of dissenters 
in London, and there were doubtless many congregations 
of Christian Jews at Jerusalem. And yet, although this 
must have been the case, we still find in, Acts vili. 1. xv. 
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4, &c. the expression “ The church at Jerusalem.” Onthe 
whole, then, the conclusion, that the word church is only 
applied in scripture to the whole invisible body of Christ, 
the spiritual church,—or to a single congregation of Chris- 
tians, appears to be unfounded. There must have been 
many congregations in Jerusalem, and yet we find them 
all spoken of as forming one body; ‘“‘ the church at 
Jerusalem.” 

A similar observation may be made with respect to 
Antioch. We are told that the preaching of the gospel 
was so blessed in that city, that “‘a great number be- 
lieved,” and “‘ much people was added unto the Lord.” 
In another place ‘“‘ the multitude” of believers is spoken 
of. And, in another, we find that they had many 
teachers, or pastors. Yet is this multitude, which we 
can hardly suppose to have commonly ‘“‘ assembled in 
one place for religious worship,” called again and again 
‘‘ the church,” (Acts xi, xiii. xiv.) A like remark might 
be made of Thessalonica, Ephesus, Corinth, &c. 

But there is another class of passages of scripture 
which conduct us, inevitably, to the same conclusion. 

The minister generally denominated in scripture an 
elder or presbyter, and sometimes a bishop, is held by 
Mr, James, and by dissenting writers generally, to be 
‘“‘the pastor of a one church ;”—‘‘a teacher of religion, 
having the care of a single congregation.” In this belief 
they are, doubtless, generally correct, although it is 
equally clear that the title of overseer or bishop soon 
became restricted to those presiding elders who held 
the oversight and superintendence of all the presbyters 
and churches of a district. 

However, taking the elders to be, as these writers de- 
scribe them, ‘‘ teachers of religion,” each “ having the 
care of a single congregation,” we have next to observe, 
that in most of the Christian communities, addressed or 
spoken of in the apostolic writings, there were several 
of these ministers; and, consequently, if ‘‘ each was 
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the pastor of one church,” and each “ had the care of 
a single congregation ”—there must have been several 
churches or congregations at such places. The follow- 
ing are instances of this kind :— ; 

- Aets xvi. 4. “ The elders which were at Jerusalem,” 

Acts:xx.17. ‘ From Miletus he sent to Ephesus; and 
called for the elders of the church.” 

1 Tim. v.17. “ Let the elders (at Ephesus) that rule 
well, be counted worthy of double honour.” 

1 Thess. v. 12. “ We beseech you, brethren, to know 
them which labour among you, and are over you in the 
Lord, and admonish you.” 

Philip. i.1. “ Paul and Timotheus, the servants of 
Jesus Christ, to all the saints in Christ Jesus which are 
at Philippi, with the bishops and deacons,’’ 

_ Now, while on the one hand we thus find a plurality 


of “ elders,” “ bishops,” and “ deacons,”’ in all these 


~ 


places, we still find the apostles addressing each aggre- 
gate community as “a church.” Luke speaks of the 
elders of the Ephesian church. St. Paul writes “ unto 
the church of the Thessalonians.” (4 Thess. i. 1.) He 
tells the Philippians that “no church communicated 
with me as concerning giving and receiving, but ye 
only.” (Phil. iv. 15.) And St. John commences his 
message to the Churches of Asia, “ Unto the angel of 
the church of Ephesus write.” (Rev. ii. 1.) 

What, then, can be clearer than the deduction, that 
in the view of the apostles it was neither incorrect nor 
improper to consider.as one community, all the churches 
of a certain city or province, with their several ministers ; 
and that that limitation of the term “ church,” for which 
modern dissenters contend, to either the whole body of 
the faithful, or some one isolated congregation, is not 
founded upon apostolic usage or scriptural example. 

There certainly appears no room to doubt, that, in 
addressing the churches at Ephesus, or Philippi, or 


Jerusalem, or Thessalonica, the apostles had in view, 
K 
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in each case, a large body of believers, resident in a 
certain city or province, but divided into many congre--: 
gations. A plurality of single churches, then, united 
into one diocesan, or provincial, or national church, is 
in accordance and not at disagreement with the scrip- 
tural scheme. 

Let us also bear in mind another point which is very 
evident throughout the apostolic writings. Each of these 
churches, with its plurality of elders and congregations, 
—and that for a long course of years after the first 
preaching of the gospel,—was one both in doctrine and 
discipline. ‘The whole tenor of all the epistles bears 
testimony to this. Unity of thought and of action, if it 
was not wholly undisturbed, was still thought essential. 
Paul could write to any of these churches with a perfect 
knowledge both of what faith they professed, and also 
of what discipline they maintained. And so, under all 
our declensions, and amidst all our individual incon- 
sistencies and disagreements,—so might the apostle now 
address either the church of England, or that of Scot- 
land, that of Sweden, or that of Geneva. In each case 
he would have a definite object before him, and his 
commendations or warnings would be directed to known 
standards and ascertained declensions. 

But how would this be practicable under the “ Inde- 
pendent” scheme. The theory which constitutes each 
congregation, whether of 10 or of 500 individuals, a 
sovereign republic in itself, acknowledging no depend- 
ance on, or union with, any other body, seems utterly 
irreconcileable with the apostolic views of things. 
Messrs. Reed and Matheson, for instance would fain 
represent themselves as deputed to ‘the Churches of 
America,” which in itself is a deviation from the apos- 
tolic unity of a Church. But hardly had they proceeded 
on their mission, before another body of dissenters in 
_this country sent forth another deputation, to such in 
America as sympathized in their views, and not with those _ 
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of Messrs. R.and M. The like course might have been 
taken by a dozen other sects. Were the apostle of the 
Gentiles to revisit this globe, and to inquire after the 
American Church, he would be told that there was no 
body answering to that title. If he altered the term, 
and inquired what the churches of America believed 
and held, he would find it equally impossible to gain 
an answer. They are not Arminian as a body, nor yet 
Calvinistic; they are not generally Presbyterian nor 
generally Independent: Many are Baptists, many 
Universalists, many Romanists, but as to any general 
account of their creed or their discipline, that is what 
Ho man can render. Would not the apostle feel bewil- 
dered amidst such achaos? Would he not look back upon 
the clearly-defined outlines of the primitive Christian 
churches with regret? We merely touch on this point, 
in passing, to show that nothing can be more fallacious 
than the idea entertained by some dissenters, that we 
- have only to get rid of Establishments, in order to return 
to apostolic times. In one point, at least, itis clear, that 
such would prove rather an increased departure from, 
than a return to, the feeling and spirit of these purer 
ages. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ON ‘(THE VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE.” 


Ir is not by any means peculiar to this controversy, to 
have introduced into common use a set of phrases, of 
of the meaning of which three-fourths of those who 
use them would be at a loss to give any satisfactory 
account.. The terms “ the Voluntary Principle,” and 
‘¢ the Voluntary System,” are eminently of this de- 
scription. 

As far as we can attach any meaning to these phrases, 
we suppose the first to be intended to relate to the sup- 
port of a church by free-will offerings, tothe exclusion 
of all compulsory contributions ; and the second to the 
internal economy ofa church so supported: and in this 
sense we shall now proceed to consider them. 

Many of those who are most fond of the use of these 
terms, are at the same time guilty of the greatest absur- 
dities in the mode in which they employ them. Fre- 
quently, when they hear of a church or chapel being 
raised or endowed by public subscription, or of the 
prosperity of a school or a home mission, they cry out 
‘behold the triumphs of the voluntary principle!” 
and look toward us, as though we had some error to 
acknowledge, or some new conviction to avow. 

Once for all, then, let it be distinctly stated, that 
neither the Church of England in particular, nor the 
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friends of church establishments in general, have ever 
slighted or undervalued free-will contributions, or felt 
any other desire than that they might be extended a 
thousand-foid. It may suit the purpose of dissenters to 
represent the system of voluntary offering as one pecu- 
liarly their own; just as they would gladly assume that 
they are the only assertors of the sufficiency and autho- 
rity of the holy scripture ;—but the assumption is as 
groundless and unjust in the one case as in the other. 
The Church of England mainly rests upon endowments 
which originally came to her through this channel, and 
she now receives, year by year, from the same source, 
gifts and offerings far exceeding those of any dissenting 
body. Most absurd, then, would it be, were she to re- 
pudiate that which constitutes one great branch of her 
support. No, the real ground of difference is not where 
dissenters would place it. The church values and re- 
ceives voluntary contributions, but she insists also that 
it is the right and the duty of the legislature, not to leave 
the interests of religion solely dependent on these offer- 
ings, but to provide forit as all other great objects are 
provided for, by a legal contribution by way of assess- 
ment. Here lies the real ground of difference between us. 

And first of all, let us consult scripture on this head, 
And, beginning with Moses, we again premise, that we . 
refer not to his dispensation for rites and ceremonies, but 
for principles, and that for so referring we have the sanc- 
tion of the apostle Paul. 

Now, in the institutions of Moses, we find constantly the 
voluntary offering and the fixed and stated contribution 
combined. In raising the tabernacle in the wilderness we 
first find the former :—The Lord spake unto Moses, saying, 
Speak unto the children of Israel, that they bring me an 
offering ; of every man that bringeth it willingly with his 
heart I shall take my offering.’ (Exod. xxv. 2.) But 
when, a little farther, we find the settled laws and in- 
stitutions of the nation, it is satd,—“ Thow shalt not num- 
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ber the tribe of Levi, neither take the sum of them among 
the children of Israel; but thou shalt appoint the Levites 
over the tabernacle of testimony, and over the vessels thereof, 
‘and over all the things that belong to it.”” ‘‘ And behold, I 
have given the children of Levi all the tenth in Israel for 
an inheritance, for their service which they serve, even the 
service of the tabernacle of the congregation.” (Numbers 
i, 50. xviii. 21.) 

In the instance of David, and his preparation for the 
erection of the temple, this union is equally observable. 
David instructs Solomon, his son, (1 Chron. xxix. 2) of 
the preparation he had made for building the house of 
God, in the following order ;— 

1. The state provision. <‘‘ Z have prepared with all my 
might for the house of my God, the gold and the silver, the 
brass, the iron, and the wood, onyx stones, and all precious 
stones, and marble stones in abundance. 

2. Hisown personal offering. ‘‘ Moreover, because I 
have set my affection to the house of God, I have oF MINE 
OWN PROPER GOOD, of gold and silver, which I have GIVEN 
to the house of my God.”’ j 

‘3. The offering of the people. ‘* And who then is 
willing to consecrate his service this day unto the Lord.” 
“‘ Then the people rejoiced, for then they offered will- 
ingly,” &c. 

4. But, as the undertaking was commenced, so it was 
concluded, by and with the authority of the state. The 
sovereign’s preparation, as sovereign, began the work, 
and his regulations and arrangements, as governor and 
legislator, carry it to completion. He contracts with 
Hiram of Tyre, in his royal capacity, to this effect ;— 
“* Send me also cedar-trees, fir-trees, and algum-trees, out 
of Lebanon: for I know that thy servants can skill to cut 
timber in Lebanon ; and, behold, my servants shall be with 
thy servants, even to prepare me timber in abundance: for 
the house which I am about to build. shall be wonderful 
great.” And, behold, I will give to thy servants, the hewers 
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that cut timber, twenty thousand measures of beaten wheat, 
_ and twenty thousand measures of barley, and twenty thou- 
sand baths of wine, and twenty thousand baths of oil.” 
2 Chronicles ii. 8—10. : 

And in order to provide labourers, without employ- 
ing the children of Israel in servile drudgery, ‘‘ Solomon 
numbered all the strangers that were in the land of Israel, 
after the numbering wherewith David his father had num- 
bered them; and they were found an hundred and Sifty 
thousand and three thousand and six hundred. And he set 
threescore and ten thousand of them to be bearers of burdens, 
and fourscore thousand to be hewers in the mountain, and 
three thousand and six hundred overseers to set the people a 
work.”? 2 Chron. ii. 17, 18. 

The like combination of “ the voluntary principle,” 
with a “state provision,” is equally visible in the re- 
building of the temple under Ezra and Nehemiah as 
in its first erection. This fact deserves especial notice 
for two reasons,—1. That the decree here issuing from 
the king is particularly marked with the approbation, or 
rather the direct inspiration, of God; and—2. That the 
sovereign who issued it was not an Israelite, or one 
jiving under the Mosaical laws, but a gentile and a 
stranger. God says of Cyrus, “ He is my shepherd, and 
shall perform ALL MY PLEASURE; even saying to Jerusalem, 
* Thou shalt be built ; and to the temple, Thy foundations 
shall be laid.”’ (Isaiah xliv. 28.) 

Now this decree which is here described as containing 
“all the pleasure” of Jehovah, runs thus :— 

““ In the first year of Cyrus the king, the same Cyrus 
made a decree concerning the house of God at Jerusalem, 
Let the house be builded, the place where they offered sacri- 
Jices, and let the foundations thereof be strongly laid ; the 
height thereof threescore cubits, and the breadth thereof’ 
threescore cubits; with three rows of great stones, and a 
row of new timber: and let the expences be given out of the 
hing’s house.” Ezra xi. 3, 4. 
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Darius also repeats and confirms it, as follows:— 
“ Moreover I make a decree what ye shall do to the elders of 
these Jews for the building of this house of God: that of the 
hing’s goods, even of the tribute beyond the river, forthwith 
expenses be given unto these men, that they be not hindered. 
And that which they have need of, both young bullocks, and 
rams, and lambs, for the burnt offerings of the God of 
heaven, wheat, salt, wine, and oil, according to the appoint- 
ment of the priests which are at Jerusalem, let it be given 
them day by day without fail.” Ezra vi. 8, 9. 

Artaxerxes also carries it forward, in these words: 
“ T, even I, Artaxerxes the hing, do make a decree. to all 
the treasurers which are beyond the rer, that whatsoever 
Ezra the priest, the scribe of the law of God of heaven, 
shall require of you, it be done speedily, unto an hundred 
talents of silver, and to an hundred measures of wheat, and 
to an hundred baths of wine, and toan hundred baths of oil, 
and salt without prescribing how much. Whatsoever as 
commanded by the God of heaven, let it-be diligently done 
for the house of the God of heaven: for why should there be 
wrath against the realm of the king and his sons?” Ezra 
vii. 21—23. 

And all this “ government interference,” which would 
have shocked our modern dissenters, is greeted by ihe 
inspired writer in these terms :—‘‘ Blessed be the Lord 
God of our fathers, which hath PUT SUCH A THING IN THE 
KING’S HEART, to beautify the house of the Lord which is 
in Jerusalem.’ Ezra vii. 27. 

Yet in all this there is no exclusion of “the voluntary 
principle,” for we find at chapter ii. verse 68, 69, that 
“* some of the chief of the fathers, when they eame to the 
house of the Lord which is at Jerusalem, offered freely for 
the house of God, to set it up in his place: they gave after 
their ability unto the treasure of work threescore and one 
thousand drams of gold, and five thousand pound of silver, 
and one hundred priests’ garments.” 

Again we find, in Ezekiel’s vision,—that vision which 
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is confessed even by the first dissenting commentators, to 
shadow forth a glorious state of the gospel church, that 
“‘ the holy portion of the land shall be for the ministers of 
the sanctuary ;” and we also find directions as to the 
manner in which ‘ the prince shall prepare a voluntary 
burnt-offering, or peace-offerings voluntary unto the Lord.” 

In the New Testament, as I have already conceded, 
there is little said touching Christian rulers or. their 
duties; but even here St. Paul gives an outline of prin- 
ciples which in practice take the form of an establish- 
ment. He reminds us that the law saith ‘“ thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn,’ and adds that 
“‘ this was written for our sakes.” Weasks, touching him-, 
self and the other apostles, “‘ have we not power to forbear 
working?” that is, have we not a full right to leave our 
maintenance entirely to the church, instead of labouring 
with our own hands for food?’ Here the prjnciple of 
an absolute right to a sufficient maintenance is laid 
down; arid upon whom is the duty of providing that 
maintenance thrown? Upon the professing and visible 
church. When, therefore, the ruler and the legislators 
themselves became part of that professing and visible 
church, what could be more clear than that this duty 
rested upon them? 

Scripture authority, then, wholly repudiates that sup- 
posed opposition between a “‘ state provision” and a 
“ yoluntary offering,” which our modern dissenters are 
so fond of assuming. But now, in the second place, let 
us inquire, what has been the ordinary practice of the 
church in this matter? 

Nothing can be plainer than that those who are per- 
petually lauding and glorifying “the: voluntary princi- 
ple,” as something essentially upposed to establishments, 
understand very imperfectly the state of the question. 
The Church of England owes the far greater part of her 
possessions, that very ‘‘ wealth” against which dissen- 
ters are so fond of railing, to this same voluntary prin- 
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ciple. Her glebe-lands and estates were freely given to 
the church by the piety, whether enlightened or otherwise, 
of our ancestors. Nay, the very tithes themselves, the 
main branch of her revenues, must be classed under the 
same description, for they were given in the earlier days 
of the British church, by one general and spontaneous 
resolve of the landholders of the nation. So that; in 
fact, although we are fully prepared to contend for the 
right of the state to impose a general contribution for 
the maintenance of public worship, yet it should be 
borne in mind that the main support of the Church of 
England consists not in any such contribution, but in 
_her own ancient possessions, originally accruing to her 
by the operation of ‘‘ the voluntary principle.” 

She looks, therefore, as it is natural that she should 
look, with a most favourable eye on ‘‘ the voluntary 
principle,” when occupying its proper place in thé social 
system. Assigning to it the very same rank it holds in 
the Bible, she willingly avails herself of its aid. But 
the Bible knows nothing of the modern theory, by 
which voluntary offerings are made to preclude the use 
of the assistance of the state, and by which that kind 
of aid which was given by David, Solomon, Cyrus, and 
Artaxerxes, is declared to be actually unlawful and 
injurious. The church rejects this view of the question 
as unscriptural; while she also contends that it is un- 
reasonable and opposed to known facts. 

Those, however, who aim to carry ‘ the voluntary 
principle” to what we cannot but consider an extrava- 
gant length, are fond of assuming that mankind in 
general are readers of the word of God, impartial in- 
quirers into ecclesiastical controversies, and competent 
to frame, every one for himself, from holy scripture, a 
system of doctrines, ceremonies, and church-govern- 
ment. And having assumed all this, they then tell us 
that “no man has either a moral or legal right to claim 
to be your religious instructor without your own con- 
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sent.” The inference is obvious:—the clergy of the 
established church, charged with the religious instruc- 
tion of our parishes, and appointed, in most cases, with- 
out any reference to the “ consent”’ of their parishioners, 
can have “ neither moral nor legal right ” to the offices 
which they fill. 

Unfortunately, however, for this hypothesis, the real 
state of the case is notoriously otherwise. Instead of 
mankind in general being quite prepared and qualified 
to choose or construct their own doctrines, ceremonies, 

_and church-government, there exists only an exceed- 
ingly small proportion of such as exhibit the least in- 
terest in these subjects. Of the mass, the language of 
Mr. Hale, himself a dissenter, is strictly true,— 

“In the common transactions and business of life, 
we know that an increased demand for any of its com- 
forts or luxuries will always secure an increased supply ; 
but we must proceed in an inverse ratio, when it regards 
the welfare of immortal souls. ‘‘ The carnal mind is 
enmity against God.” There is no desire in the human 
race for religious instruction, they are totally averse from 
it; and, to speak in the political language just referred 
to, we must always overstock the market with a supply, 
before we can have reason to expect any demand.”’ 

Now, upon this one fact, so entirely lost sight of in 
the passage just before quoted, turns the whole weight 
of the argument. If men were, indeed, generally in 
the state of mind there indicated, we might, perhaps, 
admit the efficiency of the voluntary system. In that 
case, religion might, with some show of propriety, be 
left to their own judgment. But the fact being quite 
otherwise, it becomes the duty of rulers and legislators 
to do that for the people which it is useless to expect 

. them to do for themselves. As the vast majority will 

never trouble themselves to “ choose” either a ‘ deno- 
mination” or a “ minister,”—‘ religious instruction” 
must be provided “ without their consent.” Religion, 
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in short, must be brought to them, and, in a manner, 
forced upon them; not indeed by statutes and penal- 
ties,—but by the zeal and entreaties of those whom 
they have never “ chosen,” or, in fact, in the least 
degree desired. 

Did Mr. James, from whom we have just been quoting, 
at all consider how this language would have sounded, 
if applied to the apostles and those to whom they 
preached. If true, it must be true at all times and 
under all circumstances. Imagine, then, an advocate 
for ‘‘the voluntary principle” stepping in between St. 
Paul and the people of Ephesus or Corinth, and im- 
pressing upon them his warnings, that “no man has 
either a moral or a legal right to claim to be your reli- 
gious instructor without your own consent;” and that 
“the minister to whom you entrust your souls’ affairs, 
must be chosen by yourself.” Would not the apostle 
have indignantly replied, ‘‘ The gospel which is preached 
by me is not after man: for I neither received it of man, 
neither was I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ:”’ but ‘if any man preach any other gospel unto 
you, let him be accursed.” ‘“ And while” ye go about 
to choose your own favourite preachers, and ‘‘ one saith, 
Tam of Paul; and another, Tam of Apollos; are ye 
not carnal? ” ie 

The apostles seized not hold of men with bodily vio- 
lence, compelling them to hear and admit the truths 
they uttered. Neither does the Church of England. All 
that was done by them in the first ages of the church, and 
all that is done now by the Establishment now, amounts 
to nothing more than a carrying the declarations of the - 
gospel to all who can be induced to listen to them. But 
neither the heathen who bent their ears to Paul, nor the 
people of this country who come into our churches now, 
could be said to have sent for, chosen, or elected, those 
who thus declare the word of life to them. The means 
of salvation are brought to them; they send not, nor go 
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to fetch them. And the fanciful theory which we have 
been considering,—that ‘“‘ no man has aright to be your 
- religious instructor,” until you have first “ chosen him,” 
is equally untrue as a principle, and mischievous as an 
obstacle to the reception of the truth, thrown in the 
path of the unthinking, by one who ought rather to be 
employed i in removing stumbling- blocks, than in casting 
them in the way. 

And how, let us ask, do the dissenters themselves act, 
both with respect to men in Africa and Polynesia, and 
also to men athome? They carry “religious instruction” 
to those who never asked it at their hands. They even 
invoke, as we have already seen, the influence of the 
civil ruler, to give success to their exertions. Now all 
that we claim for the Church of England is, liberty to act 
upon the same principles. The establishment com- 
pels no man to receive its instructions, nor does she 
claim assent to any doctrine, save in so far “as it may 
be proved by the word of God.” But, acting in concert 
with the legislature, it is her aim and endeavour to 
supply, by an organized system, that religious instruc- 
tioh to every part and corner of the land, which, with- 
out some general system of the kind, could never be 
more than casually and most insufficiently supplied. 

For, on the second point taken by our opponents, 
—that the interference of the state is not only un- 
lawful, but also unnecessary,—the facts which sur- 
round us on every side are both indisputable and 
decisive. If the ‘“ voluntary principle,” which has 
now had the fullest opportunity to exhibit its power, 
had done that which dissenters assure us it is able 
to do,—we should have found nothing left about 
which to dispute. But it has not done this; and it is, 
therefore, perfectly unreasonable to adhere to the as- 
sumption that it is nevertheless able to do it. 

On this point, all the ascertained facts that can be 
drawn together, tend alike one way. In America we 
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find religion flourishing chiefly in those districts in 
which it had been planted by the state ;—but carrying on 
a hopeless struggle in those in which ‘‘ the voluntary 
principle ” had been charged with the whole burden. In 
England, as of old every village was supplied with its 
church and its pastor, it follows that we can only look 
to those masses of population which have grown up in 
modern times, in the suburbs of our great towns, for an 
answer to the question,—whether, when the state makes 
no provision for the religious wants of the people, it may 
be reasonably expected that they will make that provi- 
sion for themselves. 

It may be better to isolate-a single case, in order 
that the question may be brought home to every under- 
standing. Take, then, the two metropolitan districts of 
Finsbury and Marylebone. Their joint population, at 
the present moment, exceeds half a million of people : their 
places of worship are, in the Establishment, between 
fifty and sixty, probably accommodating from 70 to 
80,000 persons ;—out of it, about seventy, probably ac- 
commodating about 40 or 45,000. 

Now these latter may be, probably without exception, 
placed to the credit of “‘ the voluntary principle.” But 
what is their total extent, as compared with the popu- 
lation? Many of them are of small dimensions, and 
we should take 500 to be a fair average of their accom- 
modation. This would give not quite 40,000, as the total 
provided for, out of the whole 500,000. Weare convinced 
that an estimate of 50,000 would be far beyond the truth, 

But mere:—On again examining the list of these 
places of worship, we find only seventeen, out of the 
whole seventy-two, which are stated to have arisen during 
the present century. Supposing the list to be somewhat 
defective in this point, let us take for granted that as 
many as thirty of these meeting-houses have been built 
since the year 1600. This would give a provision for 
from 15 to 20,000, at the utmost, arising from the oper- 
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ation of the voluntary principle within the last five and 
thirty years. ; i 

But the population of these districts has increased in 
the same period, to the amount of about 300,000 souls! 
Is it not clear, then, that instead of being able to keep 
pace with the growth of population, this said ‘‘ voluntary 
principle,” if, as some dissenters seem to desire, the 
whole matter were left to its operation, would deposit us, 
in the space of another twenty years, in the midst of a 
’ generation of involuntary heathens? In fact, this 
would have already been the case, had it not been for 
the “ state provision ” which still exists among us. 
That provision, in this particular instance, lingered 
long behind the necessity of the case. For years was 
- it a disgrace to the establishment that a parish like St. 
Pancras, with 60 or 70,000 inhabitants; had but one 
single church! By this tardiness the best of aJl oppor- 
tunities was afforded to “the voluntary. principle” to 
display its energies, if, indeed, it were in any degree 
capable of meeting the necessities of the case. But the 
experience of more than half a century has shewn that 
it would be a folly amounting to criminality to abandon 
the care of the population to the operation of a principle 
so capricious and so ineffective. 

“In this district ibe establishment has of late years 
aroused itself, and nearly thirty new churches and 
chapels, accommodating about 50,000 persons, have 
been erected. We do not say that this is all that is 
required. Far from it: we earnestly desire, and shall 
never be satisfied till we see, a church for every 4 or 
5000 of the population. Far too little, therefore, has 
yet been done. Still, however, let it be borne in mind, 
that we owe it to our church establishment, and not to 
“ the voluntary principle,” that the northern suburbs of 
the metropolis, with their five hundred thousand in- 
habitants, are not, at this moment, altogether a mass of 
heathenism. 
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It may be useful, perhaps, to go one step further, and 
to grapple with the question still more closely. Let us 
inspect, then, as well as we may be able, the actual 
operation of this ‘‘ voluntary principle,’ as it is now 
visible in the district above described. 

The theory, if we rightly understand it, of the advo- 
cates of the exclusively voluntary system, is, that the 
people, if left to themselves, will not fail to provide them- 
selves with places of worship and ministers to officiate 
in them, in numbers amply proportioned to the popula- 
tion. “ It is asserted,” says Mr. James, ‘‘ by the advo- 
cates of establishments, that if the state did not provide 
a religion for the people, the people would provide none 
for themselves.” This position he then proceeds to con- 
trovert. Instead of further examination of the argu- 
ment, let us look to the facts, as visible in the northern 
suburbs of London. The two districts, now called 
boroughs, and named Marybone and Finsbury, appear 
by the census to add to their population at the rate of 
about two per cent per annum. In 1831 they con- 
tained 466,380 inhabitants ; in the five years that have 
since elapsed, they must have received an addition of 
nearly fifty thousand more! 

Now, to say nothing of the half-supplied condition of 
the former mass, in what degree has ‘“ the voluntary 
principle” met the wants of these new comers? In other 
words,—there having been an increase of 50,000 inha- 
bitants ; what has been the increase of meeting-houses? 
And further, is it true that this last increase can fairly 
and truly be set down to the credit of “ the voluntary 
principle?” Have those new places of worship arisen, 
as we were led to expect they would, from the promp- 
titude of the people to “‘ provide religious by reece for 
themselves ?” 

Now in answer to this question we will just state 
the facts as far as they are known to us. Of the 
places of worship, not of the establishment, which 
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have been, during the last four or five years, opened 
in this district, or are now preparing, the following is 
an account. 

One, for the followers of Mr. Irving, in Islington: 
One, for the Romanists, in St. John’s Wood. One, 
for the Scotch church, in Islington. Three, for the 
Independents and Baptists, one in Islington, one in 
Clerkenwell, and one in Camden Town. And, now 
building, an Independent meeting, near the Regent’s 
Park. ; 

But of these seven places of worship the advocates 
of “ the voluntary principle” will hardly, we suppose, 
claim much credit for the first two; since the growth of 
_ heresy and popery can scarcely be otherwise than matter 
of regret, to any right-minded person. In the third case, 
a congregation connected with the church of Scotland, 
left their old place of meeting, the lease having expired, 
and erected for themselves a new one. The old chapel 
being shut up, this is hardly to be reckoned an inercase 
of any kind. We come, then, to the dissenting chapels 
lately opened, which are, one in Islington, one in Cler- 
kenwell, and one in Camden Town. Now the simple 
truth is, that in every one of these cases the new building 
originated in a quarrel and a schism, which divided the 
congregation, and sent a portion of the body to open an 
“* opposition meeting”? in the immediate neighbourhood. In 
neitheminstance was there any thought of providing for 
the growth of population; and, whatever good may be 
brought out of the evil, strife was, in each case, the first 
cause and origin of the new place of worship. And, last 
of all, the building now erecting near the Regent’s Park, 
is not erected by any Christian congregation for them- 
selves, but is raised mainly by a single individual, resi- 
dent far from that neighbourhood, who has already built 
several chapels in various parts of the metropolis, and 
who, it is commonly understood, does not lay out his 


money without expecting some pecuniary return. 
L R 
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? 


Where, then, is ‘‘ the voluntary principle,” in either 
of these cases? Here, where half a million of people 
are congregated together, with less than half the neces- 
sary supply of religious instruction, and where dissenters 
are not scarce, nor money difficult of acquisition ;—here, 
surely, if any where, we might expect to find Mr. James’s 
proposition proved to be true, that ‘‘ if the state do not 
provide a religion for the people, the people would pro- 
vide one for themselves.”” Yet what says the fact? In 
all this vast district, for years together,—the want ex- 
isting to an immense extent, not the least sign can be 
observed, of any such activity of the people in providing 
themselves with the ordinances of religion. Quarrels 
and schisms give rise to three new chapels, and a 
fourth is undertaken by an extensive speculator in that 
line, though a stranger to the neighbourhood ;—but of 
that operation of ‘‘the voluntary principle,” which is 
frequently vaunted in pamphlets and speeches, by which 
the Christian church is said to “support itself,” and to 
provide for the wants of the people, without the least 
aid from the state,—of all this there is not even a symp- 
tom to be discerned. 

Believing, then, that in the scriptural view, voluntary 
offerings are combined with, and not set in opposition 
to, the provision made by the state; and believing also 
that the hypothesis, that the voluntary principle, even 
in the present low state of the Christian church, would 
abundantly supply the wants of the people, without aid 
from the national funds, is as entirely groundless and 
contrary to fact as it is possible for any theory to be,— 
we have only now to ask, before we quit this part of the 
subject, whether there remains unnoticed any serious 
objection, brought by dissenters, against the combination 
of a public provision with the aid erie from volun- 
tary contributions? 

There are two such which occur to us at the present 
moment: The first is deduced from history. Weare told 
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that Christianity established herself without the aid of 
the civil power, and that it is inconceivable, therefore, 
- that she cannot maintain herself without being dependent 
on the state. Mr. James thus urges this point :— 

‘“‘ For the thousandth time, we refer to the PRIMITIVE 
AGE of Christianity, and remind the advocates of estab- 
lishments that Christianity established herself on the earth 
before a single monarch drew his sword or stretched 
forth his sceptre in her cause; and from the hour that it 
was decorated with the purple, and enthroned upon the 
Seat of the Cesars, it lost in purity what it gained in 
power,” &c. : 

The latter part of this sentence we shall only notice 
by quoting from another dissenting authority, but of 
rather higher rank than Mr. James—namely, from Dr. 
Pye Smith—the following complete refutation :— 

“Let us not, with servile credulity, repeat the twenty - 
times-told cry, that the Christian religion flourished in 
extraordinary purity and power, and. shone brightly in 
the beauty of holiness, till it was adopted and incor- 
porated into the imperial institutions’ by Constantine. 
From the days of the apostles themselves, it began to be 
invaded and perverted: and, after the death of the 
apostle John, the departures from scriptural purity were 
rapid and fearful. Besides dangerous errors in the pri- 
mary doctrines of the gospel, we find many corruptions 
in discipline and order, long before the close of the third 
century. Observances and ceremonies, snatched up 
from the abrogated Judaism, and even imitations of 
heathen rites, were obtruded upon Christians. Ambi- 
tion, usurpation, and the love of worldly pomp showed 
themselves in many ways. Efforts to obtain dominion 
were zealously made, and the spirit of persecution 
was displayed, among the primitive pastors and their 
churches.” 

“Constantine, a rude soldier, and deeply infected 


with the vices of military despotism, though an able 
L2 
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statesman, pretended not to be a judge of Christian 
questions ; but he trusted to the learned and supposed 
pious men who pressed their advice upon him. His 
general measures, I must venture my humble opinion, © 
considering the circumstances of the case, were for the 
most part highly commendable. That worldly men now 
professed Christianity, in order to further their personal 
and party interests, was not chargeable upon him. That 
would have been the case, had Constantine been a prac- 
tical and consistent believer, upon even the purest plan 
of what we consider scriptural religion.” ! 

But the point to which we wish more immediately to 
refer, is the first of the, two allegations included in the 
passage quoted from Mr. James; to wit, that ‘“‘ Chris- 
tianity established herself on the earth before a single 
monarch stretched forth his sceptre in her cause.” The 
phrase “ established herself,” is tainted with a fault 
too common among modern dissenting writers,—that of 
throwing the great Lord of the Covenant too much out 
of view. The assertion, however, with which we have 
to do, is, that Christianity was established in the earth 
before a single sovereign or ruler lent his aid in her 
cause. : 

It was so :—but in what sense do we use the words? 
It is a mere trick in controversy to attempt to gain an 
advantage over your adversary by changing the sense in 
which a term is used. 

Christianity, before the time when the civil ruler 
began to lend his aid, was ‘“‘ established in the earth,” 
precisely as the faith of Johanna Southcot is now 
“established” in England. Let us not be misrepre- 
sented, or accused of profaneness, as though we likened 
or compared the two religions. The one is the gift of 
God, and was planted in the earth by the miraculous 
operation of the Holy Spirit. The other is the work of 


1“ The Necessity of Religion,” &c. 8v0. p. 39, 40. 
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Satan, and is planted and kept up by the diabolical 
operation of his angels. 

But when we are told that “‘ Christianity established 
herself,” we must be allowed to observe that the same 
thing might with equal force be alleged of many here- 
sies and false religions, and with equal truth. ‘‘ The 
voluntary principle” is generally appealed to by every 
heresiarch or propagator of falsehood, and seldom is it 
invoked in vain. 

. The real question, however, is, and the question which 
is only evaded by such vague phraseology as this,—was 
the church so established as every lover of God and man 
would wish it tobe? The idea men are now accustomed 
to affix to the word ‘“ establishment,” is that of some- 
thing so framed and planned as to be commensurate with 
the spiritual necessities of the people. Now when Mr. 
James tells us that ‘‘ Christianity had established itself,” 
does he mean to say that ithad made any such provision 
as this? To say that it had “ established itself” just as 
any other sect or persuasion might do, is doubtless true, 
but amounts to nothing. 

Now the fact, so far from being as Mr. James would 
by this general phraseology represent it, happens to be 
exactly the reverse. In every age ‘“‘ the voluntary prin- 
ciple” has been found efficient only in raising up reli- 
gious societies and congregations in the towns and 
cities; but powerless with reference to that greatly pre- 
ponderating proportion of the human race which is 
scattered over the face of the open country. In every 
age nothing has been done towards the efficient and 
general ‘‘ establishment” of Christianity, until the work 
has been undertaken by the civil power. 

When the advocates of the voluntary principle deal 
in such sweeping averments as they are accustomed 
_to use, touching ‘the triumphs” of Christianity in the 
earlier ages, they must surely presume upon our entire 
forgetfulness of all ecclesiastical history. The whole 
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current of authentic record runs the other way. Every 
page which records the actual ‘ establishment” of 
Christianity in the various regions of the earth, tells us 
of the employment of the civil power in this work. We 
will add a few passages of this kind ; first recalling to 
mind a few lines already quoted from Dr. Chalmers. 

‘All the devices and traverse movements of the 
many thousand missionaries who, during the first three 
centuries, lived and died in the cause, failed in their 
accomplishment. I beg you to recollect that fact, be- 
cause it is one of capital importance in the argument 
for a religious establishment—that, notwithstanding the 

“high endowments, the political endowments—notwith- 
standing the advantages of highly-gifted men, and 
though bordering on the ages of inspiration, yet all the 
movements in the first three centuries did little more 
than plant Christianity in the cities of the- Roman 
empire. And that is the reason why the term “heathen” 
is synonymous with that of “‘ pagan,” which signifies 
‘“‘a countryman ;” it was because the great majority of 
the countrymen (those who lived in the country,) were 
still in a state of heathenism. These men did much in 
the way of spreading the gospel externally, but they 
left much undone in the way of spreading it internally. 
They had Christianized the thousands who lived in 
cities ; but the millions of pagans, or the peasantry, 
who were yet unconverted, evince the country to have 
been a great moral fastness, which, till opened up by an 
establishment, would remain impregnable. 

“Now, this very opening was presented to the ministers 
of Christ when the Roman emperor, whether by a move- 
ment of faith, or of philanthropy and patriotism, made 
territorial distribution of them over his kingdoms and 
provinces, and assigned a territorial revenue for the 
labours of this extensive vineyard ; and so enabled 
each to set himself down in his own little vicinity, the 
families of which he could assemble to the exercise of 
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Christian piety on the Sabbath, and among whom he 
could expatiate through the week in all the offices 


- of attention and Christian kindness.” 


Such is the bold and unanswered averment of this 
great writer, as to the “establishment” of Christianity 
within the empire. And the testimony of Mosheim, 
touching the general diffusion of the gospel, especially 
in those countries which lay beyond the boundaries 
of the Roman empire, is to the same effect. 

“The zeal and diligence with which Constantine and 
his successors exerted themselves in the cause of Chris- 
tianity, and in extending the limits of the church, pre- 
vent our surprise at the number of barbarous and un- 
civilized nations which received the gospel. It appears 
highly probable, from many circumstances, that both 
the Greater and the Lesser Armenia were enlightened 
with the knowledge of the truth not long after the first 
rise of Christianity. The Armenian church was not, 
however, completely formed and established before this 
century: in the commencement of which, Gregory the 
son of Anas, who is commonly called the Enlightener, 
from his having dispelled the darkness of the Armenian 
superstitions, converted to Christianity Tiridates, the 
king of Armenia, and all the nobles of his court. In 
consequence of this, Gregory was consecrated bishop 
of the Armenians, by Leontius, bishop of Cappadocia, 
and his ministry was: crowned with such success, that 
the whole province was soon converted to the faith.” ? 

. “A certain woman was carried into Iberia as a 
captive, during the reign of Constantine the Great; and 
by the grandeur of her miracles, and. the remarkable 
sanctity of her life and manners, she made such an 
impression on the king and queen, that they abandoned 
their false gods, embraced the faith of the gospel, and 
sent to Constantinople, for proper persons to give them 
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and their people a more satisfactory and complete know- 
ledge of the Christian religion.”’? 

The narratives of the establishment of a Christian 
church in Britain, under the fostering care of Ethelbert 
and Bertha his queen; in France, under Clovis ; and 
in Germany, under Charles Martel, would too much 
extend this chapter. But in these and a variety of 
other instances, it was clearly seen that the power and 
authority of the civil ruler was uniformly called into 
exercise by God in his providence, to do that which 
could scarcely, under existing circumstances, have been 
otherwise done. 

Let it then be distinctly understood, that the efforts 
of the first preachers of the gospel succeeded only thus 
far, that they “established” Christianity, as a sect, or 
persuasion, in most of the great cities of the Roman 
empire. But all the myriads inhabiting the open country 
still remained pagans ; as were all the nations beyond 
the limits of the empire. And thus did matters con- 
tinue, till the civil power, becoming Christian, recog- 
nized the necessity of using the means at its disposal, 
both in covering the territory under its own dominion 
with an organized system of Christian instruction, 
and also in spreading the knowledge of the gospel 
through other lands. All this appears to the advyo- 
cates of the voluntary system to have been wrong and 
injurious. But to this error, if it were an error, do we 
owe, under God, the spread of Christianity over the 
world, and its establishment in our own country. And, 
in precisely the same course, we must again remark, 
do even our modern dissenters themselves tread, when, 
in distant and unchristianized lands, they come-to find 
themselves in a similar position. 

But there is a second objection, on which we must 
make a fewremarks. It is said to be tyrannous and 
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unjust to make any man pay fer religious observances 
in which he does not choose to take a part. No man, 
itis said, ought to be called upon by the authority of the 
legislature, to contribute to religion or religious pur- 
poses; all which matters should be left entirely to his 
own option. Of course it follows, that the irreligious 
are to be free from all necessity of contributing, merely 
because they are irreligious; and that those who care 
nothing for Christian ordinances and Christian in- 
struction, are to be, on that very ground, exonerated 
from all payment. And, so far is this principle carried, 
that it is asserted to be unjust and contrary to sound 
principle, even to allot, out of the national revenue, the 
sum of 250,000/. per annum to the repairs of all the 
churches of our 12,000 parishes, because, forscoth, a 
proportion of that sum will fall, in the general taxation, 
on those who never use those churches ! 

The grand error of this reasoning lies in throwing 
entirely out of view, the general benefit accruing from 
the preaching of the gospel, and the ordinances of 
‘religion, to the whole community. Dr. Dwight disposes 
of this part of the subject in so admirable a manner, that 
we cannot be blamed for repeating a few lines from his 
argument. He says, ‘‘I am well aware, that, in spite 
‘of this and any other reasoning, in spite of demon- 
stration itself, there are men, who may, and in all pro- 
bability will, say, that, however good and useful the 
public worship of God may be, they do not wish to avail 
themselves of its benefits, and owe therefore no contri- 
butions to its support. To these men I reply, that he 
who has no children, or who does not wish to send his 
children to schoo}, and he who does not use the roads 
and bridges of his country, because he is either neces- 
sitated or inclined to stay at home, may, on exactly the 
same ground, claim an exemption from supporting 
schools, roads, and bridges. To such an objector it is 
a sufficient answer, that these things enter into all the 
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happiness which he enjoys, and that without them he 
and his countrymen would be hermits and savages. 
Without religion, man becomes in a short time a beast 
of prey, and wastes the happiness of his fellow-men 
with as little remorse as the wolf or the tiger, and toa 
degree which leaves their ravages out of remembrance. 
Even if this were not the melancholy fact, the list of 
individual enjoyments is as much more valuable ina 
community where religion prevails, than where it does 
not, as the safety, peace, and pleasure of civilized so- 
ciety are more desirable, than the exposure, discord, 
and misery produced by the furious and malignant 
passions of uncultivated man.” 

Asan illustration of this view of the case we may ob- 
serve that often, of late years, have demands been brought 
forward, in the House of Commons, for large sums, 
sometimes £10,000, sometimes £60,000, in aid of the 
formation of a National Gallery of Painting and Sculp- 
ture. These grants have been proposed in the face of 
divers dissenters and advocates of the voluntary prin- 
ciple, and in all cases they have been acceded to 
unanimously. Nota syllable of dissent has been uttered. 
And yet the only ground that could be taken, in justi- 
fication of such propositions, was that of the tendency 
of the fine arts to civilize and improve the people. 
This was held to be a good and valid plea, and no 
one of the Parliamentary advocates of “the voluntary 
principle” ever murmured a doubt. try 

But, surely, the influence of the preaching of the gos- 
pel and the ordinances of religion, spread, by means of the 
Establishment, over the whole face of the country, must 
be admitted to be a means of promoting civilization and 
happiness, to an extent beyond all calculation greater 
than that of a picture-gallery! The one may be ques- 
tioned ; the other is beyond all question. Remembering 
that some of the first proficients and some of the chief 
patrons of the fine arts, have been also among the most 
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depraved and immoral of mankind, we may be permitted 
to hesitate, as to the extent of the public good derived 
‘from the exhibition of the most exquisite representa- 
tions of the amours of Jupiter or Hercules. . But the 
actual benefit accruing from the authorized assembling 
of the people, over the whole face of the country, for 
religious observances, and from the addressing to them 
from 12,000 pulpits, and, in a majority of cases, with 
ability and earnestness, Christian morals, enforced by 
Christian motives, must be so obvious, and the extent 
of the public advantage must be so great, that to think 
of balancing it against the moral results of a gallery 
of Correggios and Titians, is as revolting as it is absurd. 
_ And yet the advocates of the ‘voluntary principle” 
have passed by acclamation, in the House of Commons, 
votes of money for the purchase of pictures, of at least 
a questionable character, while they contended with 
earnestness against anything being granted for the re- 
pairs of the parish churches ! 

A similar inconsistency marks the conduct of the 
Dissenters, if we compare their conduct in other ages 
and other climes, with that adopted by them in England 
atthe present moment. Here, under existing circum- 
stances,being jealous of the payment of church-rates to 
the Establishment, they declare it to be the most cruel 
and unjust thing for the church to be aided by funds 
from those public revenues to which all. contribute, 
inasmuch as some of those thus contributing might not 
use, or benefit by, that establishment. In former days, 
when, at the Commonwealth, Independency was in the 
ascendant, no such doctrine was held, but it was de- 
clared to be the duty of the government to support and 
maintain the preaching of the gospel. And, as we have 
already seen, even in the present day, when Dis- 
senters leave the scene of this controversy, and visit 
those far distant islands in which their missionaries are 
placed,—they' then quickly discern the lawfulness and 
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the expediency of obtaining all the support from the 
ruling powers which they can possibly enlist in their 
cause. ‘ 

Their favourite hypothesis, however, at present, seems 
to be this, that because the voluntary exertions of the peo- 
ple are preferable to a state provision, therefore, every 
thing is to be left to those exertions. Butif this principle 
be worth any thing, why is it notto be carried into all the 
interests of the community? The spontaneous efforts of 
the public, in science and the arts, will always be of more 
value than the services called forth by the patronage of 
the legislature. Education, when taken up by the people 
themselves, will be more successful than when pro- 
vided by the state. Nay, even morals and public de- 
corum will be far more efficiently cultivated and pre- 
served, ifthe public at large make it their business to 
protect them, than by any possible legislative enact- 
ments. Let ‘the voluntary principle,” then, have its 
full scope, and let science, education, and public morals 
be left alike unencumbered by any interference or 
fancied assistance on the part of the state. Butif this 
appears absurd, then where is the wisdom of espousing 
such a notion in matters of religion? 

Government is intended to supply the deficiencies and 
restrain the irregularities of mankind. If every man, in 
his own place and station, properly discharged his duty, 
there would be little occasion for any government or any 
legislation. But it is because a very large portion of man- 
kind are disposed to leave undone that which they ought 
to do, that the necessity for the interference of government 
becomes apparent; and as a primary duty, legislation 
exacts from every man, involuntarily and by compul- 
sion, those payments which, were he rightly minded, he 
would be ready to tender as voluntary offerings. The 
language of the legislature is,—There are certain things 
which are generally useful, generally expedient, gene- 
rally indispensable ; these ought to be provided for by a 
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general contribution. And among the foremost of these 
stand the preaching of the gospel and the ordinances 
of religion. Without these, the state cannot be in a 
- sound and prosperous condition. It is, therefore, our 
first duty to make this provision; and if there be any 
one object the importance of which, above all others, 
justifies a legal assessment on the whole population, 
assuredly this is the one. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


ON ‘* THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM.” 


Tue theory or system which now, following the natural 
course of the argument, comes under our consideration, 
is at once described and condemned by the very name 
which it assumes. Itis called, and that by dissenters 
themselves, ‘‘ the Voluntary system; ””—thatis, the system 
which takes for its basis and governing principle the 
human will,—the decisions of those who ‘‘ would be wise, 
though they be like the wild ass’s colt. (Job xi. 12.) 
Forgetting the apostle’s emphatic disclaimer,—“ Do J 
seek to please men? If I pleased men I should not be 
the servant of Christ!” (Gal. i. 10.) Mr. tame thus 
addresses his readers ;— 

‘‘'The doctrines you believe, the duties you perform, 
the ceremonies you observe, the form of church-govern- 
ment you adopt, must all be drawn pure from the, Bible, 
and drawn thence by yourself.”—“ The denomination 
in the religious world with which you connect yourself, 
and the minister to whom you entrust your soul’s affairs, 
are to be chosen by yourself. No man has either a 
moral or a legal right to claim to be your religious 
instructor without your own consent.” 

Now we must bring against this theory two very 
serious objections. 1. That it is distinctly opposed to 
scripture: 2. That it is equally at variance with common 
sense, and universal experience. 
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1. Scripture knows nothing of any such scheme or 
course of action.- On the contrary, an opposite prin- 
- ciple is everywhere inculcated. We shall give one or 
two examples. 

We have already seen that Jehoshaphat, not in obe- 
dience to any prescription of the Mosaical code, but 
from a just sense of his duty and responsibility as a 
ruler, “ sent his princes to teach in the cities of Judah ; and 
with them he sent Levites and priests: and they. taught in 
Judah, and had the book of the law of the Lord with them, 
and went about throughout all the cities of Judah, and 
taught the people: And the fear of the Lord fell upon all 
the kingdoms that were round about Judah, so that they 
made no war against Jehoshaphat. (2 Chron. xvii.) And 
~ in like manner, we, find St. Paul instructing both Titus 
and Timothy, neither of whom bore the apostolic office, 
in such terms as these. “‘ For this cause left I thee in 
Crete, that thou shouldst ordain elders in every city.” “ The 
things which thou hast heard of me, the same commit, thou 
to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also.” 
« Lay’ hands suddenly on no man.” ‘‘ A man that is an- 
hereticreject.” In short, through the whole Bible, God’s 
message is sent to men by.channels and through min- 
isters chosen and provided by Himself, and to that 
message, when faithfully delivered, entire submission is 
demanded. Not one word is there to teach men that 
‘‘the minister to whom you entrust your souls’ affairs 
must be chosen by yourself: for no man has either a moral 
or legal right to claim to be your religious instructor 
without your consent.”’ In fact, the language of Mr. 
James and the language of the Bible, on this point, are 
in the utmost degree of opposition to each other. 

2. But nearly as much opposed is the view of common 
sense. Every man, according to this dissenting autho- 
rity, ‘“‘ must draw the form of church-government he 
adopts, and the ceremonies he observes, pure from the 
Bible, by his own examination.” And“ the minister to 
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whom he entrusts his soul’s affairs must be chosen by him- 
self.’ Might we not ask the writer whether he really 
believes that one-fifth part of the sincere Christians 
now existing among us, either do, or are even capable of 
doing, what he here tells them they must do? Does he 
even imagine that any such proportion of his own congre- 
gation have ever, for themselves, done either of these 
things ? If he entertains any such fancy, most assuredly 
he deceives himself. 

- But further:—This positive and unrelenting injunc- 
tion, to choose their own church-government ; their own 
ceremonies, and their own minister,—all of which they 
are here told they must do,—is addressed indiscrimi- 
nately. Now every congregation or other body of per- 
sons contains two classes ; those who are christians, and 
those who are not. Is this exhortation intended for 
both? Is it meant that ceremonies, and church-govern- 
ment, and ministers, are all to be chosen and settled by 
men, a majority of whom may be in no way concerned 
in the matter,—may be “ of the world,” and not “ of the 
church.” If so, this scheme has certainly quite as little 
of consistency, rationality, or common sense about it, as 
it has of scriptural authority. 

But it may be said that the exhortation is addressed 
only to those who are true and living members of the 
invisible church. But even with this limitation, the 
charge of unreasonableness remains, inasmuch as it is 
wholly and incurably impracticable. 

It is not said that the christian should read his Bible, 
and look around him, and use his judgment, and pray 
for direction, in order to discern whether the church, or 
either of the sects that have separated from it, present 
the most advantages and the fewest imperfections. No- 
thing so nearly approaching to sound reason as this is 
suggested. But by himself, and “‘ pure,” or without the 
suggestions of others, he is to draw from the pages of 
of the Bible, a system of church-government, a se- 
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ries of ceremonies, and rules for the selection of a pas- 
tor! 

But what can be more clear than this,—that no man 
can have a church, or ceremonies, or a pastor, for him- 
self, or modelled exactly after his own fancy. All that 
it is in his power to do, is to accommodate himself to 
some one of these few systems which already exist around 
him. In no one of them will he find absolute infalli- 
bility or perfection. Nor will he, in choosing either of 
them, find it even possible to draw his determination 
“purely” from the Bible itself, or to shut out of view 
the various considerations which circumstances, local 
attachments and connections, and a thousand other 

_things, will throw in the way. Not unseldom, for in- 
stance, will it happen, that a man believes the Establish- 
ment to be, on the whole, the purest and most Scriptural 
communion ; and yet prefers, among the preachers with- 
in his reach, one belonging to another body of christians. 
Thus the church-government he prefers, is not that of 
the religious body to which he has attached himself; and 
the minister he has chosen is one of a sect whose very 
basis of separation he considers to be unjustifiable? So 
far opposed to daily experience and common practice is 
this fancy, that a man must choose his own pastor, cere- 
monies, and church-government. 

But it is time that we drew nearer to the question, and 
grappled with its leading point. That point unquestion- 
ably is,—the popular constitution of churches, and popular 
appointment of ministers. 

Dissenters are sometimes fond of reproaching us with 
having brought the world into the church, by allying 
the latter to the state. Is it not sufficiently clear that the 
main outlines of their own system are wholly borrowed 
from those political institutions to which they are the 
most partial. Republicanism is a leading idea with 
them ;—so leading, it seems, that even the church itself 
cannot be satisfactorily governed in any other way. 
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Every thing is to be from and by the people. The peo- 
ple meet, and determine to have a government, or a 
political union, or a church. In either case the whole 
power is to be theirs, and the only officer they will tole- — 
rate is a sort of chairman, or president, to give a kind 
of order to their proceedings—to make opening and 
closing speeches—to sign papers, or, if it be a church, 
to deliver two or three sermons per week, for a stipu- _ 
lated salary, as agreed upon. 

But that which we most complain of is, that when 
this republican scheme is applied to their religious, as. 
well as their political proceedings, they cannot be con- 
tent without calling it ‘‘ primitive,” ‘‘ apostolic,” and 
even “‘scriptural.’”’ Let us look a little closer at its 
right to the last designation. 

The question is, that of the popular election of mi- 
nisters. ‘‘ The minister to whom you entrust the over- 
sight of your soul’s affairs must be chosen by yourself.” 
This is declared to be an “absolute and unalienable 
right,”’ as set forth in the word of God. Let us look, 
then, at the scriplure authority adduced on this point, on 
which, indeed, the advocates of this system profess to 
be very confident. Mr. James’s language is to the fol- 
lowing effect; ‘‘The New Testament contains, in its 
recorded facts, such general principles on the subject of 
church government and discipline, as are sufficiently 
explicit for the guidance of all who are willing to take 
God’s word for their rule ; principles which need no addi- 
tion, allow of no alteration, and demand wniversal submis- 
sion.”. “‘Consider the minuteness of the directions 
given by the sacred writers on so many topics: bishops, 
deacons, deaconesses, with the qualifications of each 
minutely specified; nay, even the social relations, with 
the appropriate duties of husbands and wives, parents 
and children, masters and servants, are mentioned ; and 
the behaviour and dress of women, their hair, and the 
covering of their head, are all the subjects of instruction.” 
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Nay, we are even assured that “Religion has come 
down from heaven, perfect in its institution, with laws, 
and doctrines, and ordinances, in which the wit and 
wisdom of man can discover no flaws, and make no 
improvements.” , 

Such is the view which thése writers give us, of the 
fulness and sufficiency of the scriptural directions on 
this point. Let us proceed, then, to see how they esta- 
blish their own system, of popular election, upon the 
basis of the direct sanction and explicit warrant of this 
inspired authority. 

But here we find ourselves grievously disappointed. 
‘Explicit’ and ‘minute’ as the apostolic writers may 
-have been, and doubtless were, when the Spirit judged 
it right so to guide their pens, they do not appear to 
have been so explicit on these points as dissenting 
authors are often tempted to represent them. We have 
already confessed, for our own side of the argument, 
that the apostles, writing in days of persecution, gave 
no instructions to Christian kings and rulers,—there 
being, in fact, no Christian kings and rulers at that 
time, or for centuries aftér. But we must add, that in 
so far as the constitution and government of the visible 
church is alluded to in the inspired writings, it is 
always spoken of as something bestowed upon the people, 
something provided for them; and not as constructed or’ 
set up by themselves, or of their own mind or will. In 
fact, there exists not, we believe, a single passage, 
either in the Old or New Testament, which speaks of, 
or contemplates, the government, either of the state or 
of the church, as being derived of or from the people. 

But let us hear this writer’s own account of the “ ex- 
plicit” and “minute” directions of holy writ on these 
‘points. 

The principle for which he is contending is, “ The 
right of the people to elect their own church officers :”—~ 
a principle, or rather a practice, so important in its na- 
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ture and results, as to. warrant the expectation, that if it 
were really in accordance with the mind of the Spirit, — 
we should find, among the “‘ explicit” and the “‘ minute” 
instructions of the apostles, some very clear authority 
for its establishment. 

Now what is his very first admission on this point: 
“‘ We have no express mention of a case in which it is said 
that the people chose their pastors!” A singular hiatus 
surely, this, which is thus confessed at the very open- 
ing of the case. Singular we mean, upon the hypo- 
thesis that a perfect form of church government, on the 
congregational plan, is distinctly laid down in scripture. 
Yet so it is, that amidst all ‘the minuteness of the 
directions given by the sacred writers on so many topics, — 
— bishops, deacons, deaconesses, with the qualifica- 
tions of each, minutely specified,”—there is not a single 
word on this most important part of the privileges and 
duties of the people! So that, in fact, while averring 
that ‘“ Religion has come down from heaven, perfect in 
its institution, with laws, and doctrines, and ordinances, 
in which the wit and wisdom of man can discover no 
flaws, and make no improvements,”—-these writers are 
actually obliged to take their first step by presuming a 
flaw, and attempting an improvement. 

But no, says the opponent, for although ‘‘ we have no 
express mention of a case in which it is said that the 
people chose their own pastors,” still, ‘‘as the people 
are every where represented in the Acts of the Apostles 
as in whole or in part the elective body in all other mat- 
ters they are of course to be considered as having the 
right to elect in this matter also.” 

It would be as well if this writer would aim at a 
greater degree of precision in his attempts at reasoning. 
If we find, in the Acts, the people admitted to a voice 
_ in the church, only in part, and this is the utmost that 
we shall find,—then it does not follow ‘of course,’ that 
they have the whole ‘right to elect in this matter also.’ 
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To prove that, by the constitution of England, the Com- 
mons have a right to make laws, with the concurrence 
of the other two branches of the legislature, furnishes 
‘ho proof whatever, that they have a right to make laws 
independently of those other two branches. But let us 
see how he succeeds in proving his assertion, that “the 
people are everywhere represented in the Acts of the 
apostles as the elective body.” 

The authorities he adduces from Scripture are these : 

i. “The people chose the two disciples to be pre- 
sented to the Lord as candidates for the vacancy in the 
apostolic college.” Acts i. 15, 26. 

2. “The people chose the seven deacons.” Acts vi. 

_ 8. ‘*The people joined in the deliberations and deci- 
sions of the council at Jerusalem on the subject of cir- 
cumcision, and the decree resulting from that council 
went forth in their name also, joined with the names of 
the apostles and elders.” Acts xv. 

Now, of these proofs let us first dismiss the second. 
The officers chosen in the sixth chapter of the Acts, ‘to 
serve tables,’ are not called deacons, except in the title 
of the chapter, which, as we scarcely need observe, is a 
mere human addition. Their duties concerned chiefly 
the care of the poor, and their office resembled, in many 
points, that of the modern churchwarden or overseer ; 
as we find expressly admitted in other dissenting autho- 
rities. England being a Christian country, and the 
state consequently acting in unison with the church, 
this appointment is now made a merely civil one,—a dis- 
tinctly spiritual office it never was. On this point, 
then, we have no dispute with the opponent. We admit 
that the people chose their own overseers of the poor, 
in the apostles’ days. And among us they generally do 
so now. But all this proves nothing as to their right 
to elect their own spiritual teachers. 

Let us pass on, however, to the remaining two autho- 
rities. 
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The first is from the first chapter of the Acts; where 
we read that, the disciples being gathered together, in 
number about an hundred and twenty, Peter stated to 
them the propriety of filling up the vacancy occasioned 
by the fall of Judas. It is added, ‘‘ And they appointed 
two,’’—but whether the word “ they,” refers to the apos- 
tles, or to the disciples at large, is not clear. And then, 
after appointing these two, “‘ they gave forth their lots, 
and the lot fell upon Matthias, and he was numbered 
with the eleven apostles.”’ 

And this is adduced as “an election by the people,” 
Why! the very prayer offered up at once disproves the 
supposition. ‘‘ Thou, Lord, which knowest the hearts 
of all men, shew whether of these two thow hast chosen.” 
Surely, if men go to the inspired record for ‘‘ explicit” 
and ‘‘ minute directions’ on church government, they 
ought not to treat those directions, when they think they 
have found them, in this trifling and regardless manner. 
If this passage does really convey to us divine instruc- 
tion, —clear, “‘ explicit, and minute directions,” touching 
the election of ministers; why do not dissenters them- 
selves obey it? Why do they not, like the apostles, draw 
lots for their ministers? Why do they not ask of God to 
‘“¢ shew whether of the two he has chosen?”’ What is the 
use, where is the sense or propriety of going to scrip- 
ture for instructions, and then adopting only such parts 
of those instructions as prove palatable to our own tastes 
and predispositions? Here is theirexample from scrip- 
ture, in which a select body of only one hundred and 
twenty of Christ’s personal friends and disciples, meeting 
to consult on the vacancy of a single apostle,—yet ven- 
ture not themselves to fill up the office. They present 
the matter to God, and by prayer request him to de- 
clare his choice. And this, says the writer before us, 
clearly proves that the people of every church ought to 
elect their own ministers ! 

But even when he has thus leaped to a conclusion 
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answering his purpose, his difficulties are not yet at an 
end. ‘‘ We differ,” says he, ‘‘as to the best mode of 
-applying this to practice ; some thinking that the whole 
body, subscribers as well as communicants, should have 
the right of choice; others, that only the communicants 
should have this privilege.” So that here is a positive 
scripture rule, most ‘clear, minute, and explicit in- 
. structions,” and yet you cannot yourselves agree as to 
the meaning of them. Nor is your difference of opinion 
a trifling one ;—one section of you thinking, that out of 
a church of five hundred subscribers, only one or two 
hundred, being communicants, ought to vote ; while the 
other party’is for admitting the whole five hundred seat- 
_holders,—the half of whom are, most probably, only 
nomina! Christians,—to a voice potential in the choice 
of a Christian minister! You have, then, what this 
writer calls “a right and practice clearly deducible 
from the records of the New Testament,” and yet when 
it is “clearly deduced,” you cannot tell what it is! 
or even agree among yourselves so far as to say, whether 
the whole of a congregation, or only a small section of 
that congregation, ought to exercise this important right! 
Let us, however, proceed to the third proof. ‘‘ The 
people joined in the deliberations of the council of Jeru- 
salem, and in the decree which went forth from that 
council.” Acts xv. Now what were the facts of this 
case? A question having arisen at Antioch touching 
circumcision, it was determined (Acts xv. 2) “ that 
Paul and Barnabas should go up to Jerusalem, unto the 
apostles and elders, about this question.” On their arri- 
val at Jerusalem, “‘ the apostles and elders came together 
to consider this matter.” And having come to a deci- 
sion, it is said, that “it pleased the apostles and elders, 
- with the whole church, to send chosen men of their own 
company to Antioch, with Paul and Barnabas. And 
they wrote letters by them after this manner; The 
apostles, and elders, and brethren, send greeting, &c.” 
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The amount of the whole, the real bearing of the © 
passage, is easily understood. When the Privy Council 
of England, the nobles and the great officers of state, 
assemble to proclaim the accession of a new king, they 
always. call to their aid ‘“ certain of the citizens of 
London.” But this adds nothing to the legality or 
force of the transaction, nor does it strengthen the title 
of the king. Itis nothing more than an exhibition of 
sympathy and fellow-feeling ; an acknowledgment that 
the people have a lot and part in the general body. 
So of “the brethren,” in the council of Jerusalem, 
Nothing is said to them when the council itself is de- 
scribed. Paul and Barnabas go up “ unto.the apostles 
and elders,’ and being come, ‘‘ the apostles and elders 
meet to consider the matter.”’ Nevertheless, when the 
decision has been come to, ‘the brethren” are made ac- 
- quainted with it, and their concurrence is supposed and 
expressed; although, as should be remembered, nota 
word is said of their votes having been taken, touching 
the decree issued on the subject-matter before them, 
Nay, in the very next chapter, this adjunct is omitted, 
and we are told that ‘‘ As they went through the cities, 
they delivered them the decrees for to keep, that were 
ordained of the apostles and elders which were at Jeru- 
salem.” Acts xvi. 4. . 

Here, however, as in the former instance, we must 
ask why, if the opponent appeals to this case of the 
council of Jerusalem, does he not adopt the whole of 
the precedent, and admit the whole of the instruction 
which the record offers? He chooses to refer to this 
occurrence for a particular object, but he will not see 
anything in it beyond the one fact which answers his 
purpose. ‘“ The brethren,” are spoken of, as concurring 
_ and joiningin acertaindecree. Therefore—it is argued, 
but somewhat strangely,—the people ought to elect 
their own ministers. Rather a bold conclusion to draw 
from such premises, surely; especially when it is con- 
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sidered that nothing more than concurrence,—nothing like 
independent acting on the part of the brethren, is to be 
-found in the whole narrative. But this is only a part of 
the case. Let us not shut our eyes to the remainder of 
the passage. We have here, let it be observed, a decree, 
—at least so yourselves call it,—and a decree made at 
Jerusalem, for the governance of the church at Antioch. 
And yet you tell us, in another part of your book, that 
‘the government and discipline of a church are entirely 
within itself.”’ Indeed we know that this is one of the 
first principles of the Independents or Congregationalists, 
and that their very name is derived from that notion. 
But how, then, can you send us to the 15th of Acts for 
an authority, when you yourselves wholly repudiate that 
“narrative as a precedent. The apostles and elders and 
brethren met at Jerusalem to lay down a rule or law for 
the church at Antioch. Are we to imitate them in this 
matter? ‘‘ No,” says the opponent, “ the government 
or discipline of every congregational church is entirely 
within itself. Neither a Convocation, nor yet a Parlia- 
ment, nor yet an Assembly of Divines, can legislate in 
London, in any matter touching my chapel at Birming- 
ham.” And still be can refer without hesitation to this 
15th chapter, the authority of which he thus refuses to 
acknowledge, and can attempt to draw from its narra- 
tive just so much of an inference as suits his own pur- 
pose ; neglecting or refusing, all the while, to receive 
the most obvious lesson taught by the whole chapter, 
because that lesson would be opposed to his precon- 
ceived notions of independency. Such is the way in 
which scripture is usually dealt with, not by this author 
only, but by dissenting writers in general. 

And yet, after all, the very position which he attempts 
thus rashly and uncandidly to establish upon these pas- 
sages of scripture, had been already surrendered by 
writers of better judgment than himself. Mr. Conder, 
for instance, in his elaborate defence of Nonconformity, 
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thus expresses himself: “It is readily admitted, that 
dissenting controversists, in attempting to make good 
every ramification of their system, have occupied posi- 
tions hazardous, if not untenable; and that divine right 
and scriptural law have been, on all sides, too eagerly 
pressed into the service of hypothesis. An instance of 
this occurs in the stress injudiciously laid upon those pre- 
cedents in the New Testament, which are usually held to 
be in favour of the right of the people to elect their own 
pastors. The truth is, that the circumstances attending the 
formation of many of the primitive churches, did not allow of 
such a right being called into exercise.” } 

Strange, then, it must appear to every one, that after 
this candid acknowledgment, made, too, by an author 
well-known and valued by Mr. James,—he should still 
attempt to reconstruct this abandoned argument, and 
to build up that which must crumble to pieces in his 
hands. 

But from these weak attempts to establish “ the right 
of the people to elect their own ministers,” upon scrip- 
tural authority,—there being, as it is confessed, no one 
case to be found in the whole New Testament in which 
the people do so elect,—from these vain attempts, and 
more weak and ineffectual attempts we have never seen, 
—the writer under review hastens away to shelter him- 
self under mere human authorities ; averring, as he quits 
the subject, that “‘ the whole tenor” of scripture esta- 
blishes the right of the people. 

This bold assertion, however, cannot be looked upon 
in any other light than that of an attempt to conceal the 
weakness of his case under the cover of a decided tone 
and a confident bearing. Something was plainly neces- 
sary to preserve such an array of scriptural proofs as he 
had produced, from working the destruction, instead of 
the éstablishment, of his argument; and this something 


1 Conder on Nonconformity, p. 231. 
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he endeavours to supply by a sweeping averment, that 
“« the whole tenor” of scripture is on his side. 

-“* The whole tenor of scripture,” however, may always 
be easily proved, by adducing a fairly selected collation 
of single texts or passages. This the opponent had 
already tried to do. He had arrayed against us two 
passages from the Acts, neither of which, even by in- 
ference, established his case, and one more, which had 
nothing whatever to do with the matter; and here his 
‘magazine of scriptural proofs was exhausted. And yet 
after this display of weakness, he essays to cover his 
retreat by talking of ‘‘ the whole tenor of scripture ;””— 
he having failed to produce so much as one solitary text 

in direct proof of his argument! 

_ But we must have a word or two with him on this 
point,—this -‘ whole tenor,” of which he speaks with 
such confidence. 

Two distinct orders of ministers are recorded in scrip- 
ture to have been appointed of God,—those under the 
Mosaical, and those under the Christian, dispensations. 
In both cases it was in his power, without the least 
difficulty, to have given His sanction to “ the Voluntary 
system,” had he seen fit so to do. He might have 
commanded the rites and ceremonies of the Mosaical 

Jaw, and have directed the Israelites to make to 
themselves priests of such as they choose. Again, 
when that dispensation closed, and Christ came to 
proclaim the better covenant, it was equally open to 
leave instructions with his disciples to constitute them- 
selves a church or churches, and to elect a minister 
or ministers, as their own judgment or fancy might 
direct. 

But in neither of these cases was there the least 

_symptom of an approach to ‘“ the Voluntary System.” 
In the first, the priests were expressly named by God 
himself, and more, to leave the whole matter in such a 
position that no “ voluntary system” could by possibi- 
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lity get in, the priesthood was made hereditary! No- 
thing, we suppose, in the eye of a modern dissenter, 
could be esteemed more absurd than such a regulation 
as this. But we pass on to the second: Here again, 
there is a direct appointment, with which the people 
have nothing whatever to do. Seventy disciples are 
chosen by the Lord: twelve apostles, also, are selected by 
Him: to these he gives certain charges ; and upon them 
he confers both gifts and authority. After his death 
these form the church; and from them, as from a synod, 
or presbytery, or convocation, decisions issue, and ap- 
pointments emanate. Nor does this authority expire 
with the first possessors of it, for we have seen St. Paul 
conferring it on two who were not of the apostolic col- 
lege, and to whom, in contradistinction from popular 
election, the powers of appointing and ordaining, re- 
straining and expelling future ministers was committed. 
_ Such is the general strain of those scriptures, in whose 
pages not a single case of an election by the people can 
be found, and of which it is nevertheless coolly asserted 
by Mr. James, that ‘‘ their whole tenor establishes the 
right of the people to elect their own ministers.” 

But we must pass on to the second point,—namely, 
the verdict of experience and common sense on this 
question. 

It will not be out of place to begin this part of the 
inquiry by asking, what is the natural and necessary 
working of the voluntary system? Its fundamental law 
is thus laid down by Mr. James: 

“The denomination in the religious world with sshilets 
you connect yourself, and the minister to whom you 
entrust the oversight of your soul’s affairs, must be 
chosen by yourself. No man has either a moral or a 
legal right to claim to be your religious instructor with- 
out your own consent.” : 

Now, at the very first enunciation of this principle, its 
almost inevitable impracticability forces itself on our 
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notice. Do we not perpetually hear, when vacancies 
occur in dissenting congregations, of different parties 
espousing different candidates. The dispute is settled, 
we suppose, in most cases by an appeal to numbers; 
in some by an appeal to legal power, or physical force. 
But in either case, what becomes of the dissentients, 
whether many or few? On Mr. James’s principle,— 
and that principle has, we well know, often worked 
this result,—they must immediately retire, and form a 
new congregation under the minister of their own choice. 
He tells them, in the most unequivocal language,— 
““The minister to whom you entrust your soul’s affairs 
must be chosen by yourself. No man can claim to he 
_ your religious instructor without your own consent.” . 
There is nothing left for them, then, but to secede, and 
to set up, under the candidate of their own choice, a 
. “church ” of their own. As to submitting to the deci- 
sion of the majority, as is frequently done, that is a 
plain, an entire departure from the principle asserted. 
It is ‘“‘ entrusting your soul’s affairs ” to one not “ chosen 
by yourself.” It is submitting toa “ religious instruc- 
tor” who has been appointed ‘ without your own con- 
sent.”’ If the principle be worth anything, it ought to 
be steadily adhered to; though, indeed, we should then 
see the congregations of the dissenters perpetually 
splitting and dividing, as often as new elections oc- 
curred among them. : 

One reflection naturally presents itself in this place: 
In all the apostolic writings we are continually meeting 
with the strongest censures on schisms and divisions. 
Now to an earnest and thorough-going advocate of the 
“voluntary principle,” these passages must appear 
either inscrutable or unmeaning. According to that 
principle, as expounded by Mr. James, the Christian 
not only may, but ‘‘ must,” ‘draw from the Bible,” his 
doctrines, his duties, his ceremonies, and his church 
government. He “must” do all this for himself. And 
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his church and his minister must equally be chosen by 
himself. 

Surely, upon these principles it is not easy to see 

how there could be any such thing as schism; or how 
any blameable division could arise. All that a schismatic 
could be charged with, would be merely constructing 
his own doctrines, (of course he would say from the 
Bible,) and preferring his own choice of a minister to 
the choice of other persons: both which, on Mr. James’s 
principle, he was not only entitled, but even bound to 
do. The sin of schism, therefore, becomes a nonentity ; 
or else we are driven to conclude that there-is some 
material discrepancy between the “‘ voluntary principle,” 
and the views of the apostles: 
_ This innate tendency to that endless division which 
the apostles were so earnestly desirous of repressing, is 
fully admitted by dissenting writers themselves. The 
Eclectic Review speaks of what it calls an ‘ ultra inde- 
pendency,’ which it describes as existing among them, 
‘“‘of which it may be truly said, that it wholly wauts a 
principle of adhesiveness, and that its tendency is almost 
to infinite divisibility. Such a church is a polypus which 
may be divided again and again, and as often as the sepa- 
ration takes place, puts forth a head and becomes an 
individual performing the various offices of the spe- 
cies.”! ‘¢ Our dissent is itself fraught with dissent, and 
breaks into distinct masses, as often as any excitement, 
local or general, puts the body in motion.” 2 

But is it possible for any system to be more plainly, 
unequivocally, and irreconcileably opposed to the scrip-_ 
tural views of a gospel church, than that which is thus 
described, not by its opponents, but by one of its great- 
est friends: ‘‘Its ¢endency is to infinite divisibility!” A 
tendency accordant enough with fallen human nature, 
but witnessed against in the most earnest manner, in all 
the apostolic writings. Take a few specimens :— 

1 Eclectic Review, Sept. 1831. 2 Tbid. 
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Romans xv. 5—7. “Now the God of patience and 
consolation grant you to be lJikeminded one toward 
another according to Christ Jesus: that ye may with 
one mind and one mouth glorify God, even the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Romans xvi. 17—19. ‘‘ Now I beseech you, brethren, 
mark them which cause-divisions and offences contrary to 
the doctrine which ye have learned; and avoid them.” 

1 Cor. i. 10—13. ‘*Now I beseech you, brethren, by 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the 
same thing, and that there be no divisions among you ; 
but that ye be perfectly joined together in the same 
mind and in the same judgment. 

1 Cor. xi. 1, 2, 16—18, 34. “ Be ye followers of me, 
even as I also am of Christ. Now I praise you, bre- 
thren, that ye remember me in all things, and keep the 
ordinances, as I delivered them to you....But if any 
man seem to be contentious, we have no pia custom, 
neither the churches of God.” 

2 Cor. xiii. 11. ‘ Finally, brethren, farewell. Be 
perfect, be of good comfort, be of one mind, live in 
peace ; and the God of love and peace shall be with 
you.” 

Ephes. iv. 1—6, 16. ‘‘There is one body, and one 
Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your calling 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father 
of all, who is above all, and through all, and in you 
all....That we henceforth be no more children, tossed 
to and fro, and carried about with every wind of doctrine, 
by the sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, whereby 
they lie in wait to deceive.” 

Phil. i. 27. ‘Only let your conversation be as it 
becometh the gospel of Christ: that whether I come to | 
see you, or else be absent, J may hear of your affairs, 
that ye stand fast in one spirit, with one mind, striving 
together for the faith of the gospel.” 

Phil. ii, 2,14. ‘¢ Fulfil ye my joy, that ye be like- 
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minded, having the same love, being of one accord, 
of one mind..--Do all things without murmurings and 
disputings.” 

Phil. iii. 16. ‘‘ Nevertheless, whereto we have al- 
ready attained, let us walk by the same rule, let us mind 
the same thing.” 

2 Thess. iii. 4, 6, 14.. ‘And we have confidence in 
the Lord touching you, that ye both do and will do the 
things which we command you....Now we command 
you, brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that ye withdraw yourselves from every -brother that 
walketh disorderly, and not after the tradition which 
ye received of us.....And if any man obey not our word 
by this epistle, bets that man, and have no eam any 
with him, that he may be ashamed.” 

1 Tim. iii. 15. ‘‘ But if I tarry long, that thou mayest 
know how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the house 
of God, which is the church of the living God, the pillar 
and ground of the truth.” 

2 Tim. iv. 3. ‘‘ For the time will come when they will 
not endure sound doctrine; but after their own lusts 
shall they heap to themselves teachers, having itching ears.” 

We have thought it worth while to quote a variety of 
these passages, in order to show how erroneous is one 
idea. lately mooted and warmly espoused, by divers dis- 
senting writers. Socertain are they that their ‘‘church- 
es”? are formed on the purest model of the apostolic 
ages, that they have even argued that the very faults and 
errors of their system are precisely the faults and errors 
pointed out by St. Paul, as existing in the churches 
formed under his own eye, and enjoying the benefit of 
his instructions. We beg, therefore, to ask these in- 
genious reasoners, whether, in the passages just quoted, 
they discern instructions which could appropriately be 
addressed to their endless variety and contrariety of 
sects and congregations? 

No ;—“‘the voluntary system,” that which makes the 
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fickle, blinded, human will, the chief arbiter in the 
church, is not one which St. Paul, St. Peter, or St. 
-John would have countenanced. It leads, inevitably, to 
perpetual divisions; while their unceasing ‘aim was, 
to exclude every person so inclined, and every thing 
characterized by such a tendency. 

But, after all, this very principle, however loudly and 
“emphatically it may be put forth by dissenting writers, 
is,in most cases, suppressed or neutralized in their prac- 
tice. Were it not so, indeed, as we have just observed, 
their divisions would be endless and interminable, It 
is very well to talk of “ popular election,” and of the 
minister being “the man of the people’s choice,”—but, 
ina great majority of cases, these theoretic declama- 
tions bear not the least resemblance to the facts which 
aetually occur. Let us endeavour to approach the sub- 
ject more closely, and to look into the practice of the 
appointment of ministers, both in the church and among 
dissenters, as it really exists, with a view to a fair 
appreciation of each. 

In the church, as we have already observed, there 
is, in the first place, a fixed and settled legal main- 
tenance provided for the minister of every parish, out 
of the land. And the Jaw has evidently considered 

_ that he who endows has the best right to appoint. The 
lord of the manor, or the landlord of the parish, is 
evidently the person paying the minister, inasmuch as 
the tithe is nothing else than a diversion of a portion 
of the rent to religious purposes, which portion would 
otherwise find its way into his own pocket. This land- 
lord or owner of the parish, therefore, is the party to 
‘whom the law entrusts the right of appointing that 
minister whom, in effect, he supports. But there is this 
check on his appointment,—that he can only confer the 
office on one who has signed the articles of the church, 
and has undergone examination by a bishop, as to his 


fitness for the ministerial office ; nor can the appointed 
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individual enter upon his office but by again solemnly 
and publicly declaring his agreement with the doctrines 
of the church. We may be told that unworthy and im- 
proper individuals will sometimes break through all 
these barriers. The fact is doubtless so; but against 
such things what provision can be made. If the system 
be good,—and good in the main it is,—surely the neglect 
or the misconduct of individuals can furnish no valid 
argument against it. 

Some considerable alteration, however, has been 
made in the original state of things, by the separation 
by sale or otherwise, of advowsons, from the estates to 
which they were originally attached. Whether this 
has worked beneficially or otherwise, cannot be hastily 
determined. The original platform of the system was 
that which has been just described, and this has been 
the chief variation from it. 

In many subsequent additions to the main outline of — 
the establishment, ‘‘ the voluntary system” has been, 
in some degree, adopted. Some few parishes have, by 
purchase, or otherwise, become their own patrons. In 
such case the election of the minister is far more really 
and extensively popular than it ever can be among the 
dissenters. The same remark applies to many lecture- 
ships. Besides which, we have divers proprietary 
chapels, the appointment of whose minister is with a 
number of managers or trustees. Such is, onthe whole, 
a view of the system now in operation in the Church of 
England. 

Remarks, however, are often made on the practice 
which has too much increased of late years, of bring- 
ing livings into the market, and dealing with them as 
mere purchasable property. It is to be wished that 
this practice could be rendered less common, by being 
rendered less easy. A greater degree of strictness 
might perhaps be advantageously introduced. At the 
same time it should not he forgotten, that the pro- 
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perty actually sold is neither more nor less than a 
certain annual income derived from tithes ; that it 
‘concerns this income only, the ministerial office being 
neither bought nor sold, nor at all brought into the 
transaction ; and that whatever bargain of this kind may 
be effected beforehand, no person can actually take pos- 
session of the living, and become the minister of the 
flock, until the Bishop has been satisfied of his actual 
fitness for the office. It was but the other day, that 
one of the prelates, apprehending deficiency in the 
case of a young man who had been presented to a 
living, gave him notice of an examination. The can- 
didatg shrank from the ordeal ; and thus the utility and 
-the efficiency of the rule was made apparent. It is not, 
then, the office of the ministry that is made matter of 
sale ;—it is merely a certain landed endowment, tenable 
only by one who has previously been admitted to that 
office, having passed through the episcopal examination. 

But it is idle to talk of the sale of livings, as if it 
were peculiar to the church. We can hardly take up a 
dissenting magazine, without meeting with such an- 
nouncements as these :— 

“A large chapel to let, or the lease to be sold; 
situated ina great thoroughfare and populous neiyhbour- 
hood. Enquire of Mr. W—-———, Regent’s Circus, 
Piccadilly.” 

**To be sold by auction; a chapel situated in a po- 
pulous vicinity ; offering very lucrative advantages in the 
hands of a well-conducted proprietorship. Particulars 
to be had of Messrs. M and Co.”’ 

Thus we find, that in the present trafficking age, a 
certain or probable income, capable of being transferred 
from one person to another, will frequently be made a 
matter of bargain, whether among churchmen or dis- 
senters. The chief difference is, that in the church no 
transaction of this kind can make a man a clergyman, 


without the previous examination and approval of the 
N2 i 
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bishop. While, among dissenters, a man has only to 
find the money to purchase a meeting-house, and he be- 
comes, if he so pleases, ‘‘a dissenting minister” at once. 

But we must now speak of the ordinary practice 
among the dissenters. In theory, as we have already 
seen, every man is taught to consider, that ‘‘the min- 
ister to whom he entrusts his soul’s affairs, must be 
chosen by himself;” for that “no man can claim to be 
his religious instructor without his own consent.” 

In practice, however, the system is found to differ as 
widely as possible; Mr. James himself being our witness. 
In one of his former works, he uses the following 
language :-— 

“« What is the deacon of some of our dissenting com- 
munities ?—the patron of the living,—the bible of the 
minister,—and the wolf of the flock ;—an individual, 
who, thrusting himself into the seat of government, 
attempts to lord it over God’s heritage, by dictating 
alike to the pastor and the members.” } 

In truth, this theoretic notion, that the minister is to 
be the object of the free choice of all the members, is 
about as impracticable a fancy as ever entered into the 
head of a human being. Who cannot see, that on the 
occurrence of a vacancy, and often long before, some 
person or persons, not the whole church, must search 
for a successor? There are probably several deacons ; 
and each of these follows his own course, and perhaps 
fixes on his own candidate. Parties begin to be formed, 
and votes to be mustered, and all the strife and cabal- 
ling of a popular election very frequently flows in. 
Let us again hear Mr. James’s evidence. 

‘“* When a minister is removed, the choice of a suc- 
cessor always brings on a crisis in the history of the 
(vacant) church. No event that could happen can place 
the interests of the society in greater peril.” ‘ Distrac- 


1“ The Church Member's Guide,” first edition, 12mo. p. 146. 
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tion and division of churches have frequently resulted 
from the election of ministers.” At this “ perilous 
- crisis,” “secret canvassings,” “cabals, intrigues, and 
the most disgusting tyranny takes place.” ‘We have 
been accused of wrangling about a teacher of religion, 
till we have lost our religion itself in the affray ; and 
the state of many of our congrégations proves that the 
charge is not altogether without foundation.” 7 
Such is Mr. James’s account of the evil operation. of 
the system of popular elections. The fancy, too, that 
the minister chosen, is, after all, the choice of a ma- 
jority of the people, is clearly seen to be a delusion. 
Mr. James himself calls the deacon of the dissenting 
churches, in the passage we just now quoted,—‘ the 
_ patron of the living.’ In another place he speaks of 
these officers as lord-deacons. The object aimed at, then, 
is only attained in name; but the evils and dangers 
attending its pursuit are encountered in reality. Not 
accomplishing, in one case out of ten, the realization of 
the theory, that every man’s minister is ‘“‘ chosen by him- 
self,” it yet injures alike the concord and spirituality of 
the people, and the independence and usefulness of 
their minister. Is that ‘“ blight of patronage” which 
dissenters describe as the very bane and disgrace of the 
establishment, chargeable with greater evils than these? 

And how strangely did Mr. James, on another occa- 
sion, exclaim, ‘‘ Let the voluntary principle have room, 
and you will have the world redeemed, and the church 
harmonized.” 

Such eulogies drive one to look to the actual facts of 
the case. Take the following specimen, borrowed from 
the columns of a provincial newspaper, and furnishing, 
we apprehend, a fair sample of the country at large. 

“‘ We demand, fearlessly, what meeting-house has not 
been desecrated by scenes of violence, clamour, and 
contentions? Rodborough!—Are the placards of the fac- 
tion yet torn down from our walls? Are the bitter words, 
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the fierce speeches, the unholy sayings,—not whispered, 
but shouted on a Sabbath within that edifice, sunk in 
oblivion? Well, then, Painswick. What, Painswick! 
Are the doors mended—the pews repaired—the marks 
of damage obliterated since that anti-christian battle, 
where the merits of rival preachers were decided by 
blows, not by qualifications? Look at Kbley. What, at 
Ebley! How many weeks have elapsed since Ebley 
was the very forum of party passion? Where are the 
individuals who then packed the seats, and by retaining 
them decided the question of ministerial capacity? 
Shall we be told to turn our eyes to Wotton? To Wotton, 
where Rowland Hill was hissed when he took part with 
his nominee! To U/ey, where the obnoxious minister was 
stormed while he officiated—the doors burst open, and 
himself forced to make a hasty retreat? To Euastcomb, 
where dissension has become a proverb, and the term 
liar, abye-word? But we forbear adding to the list.” 
In another part of the kingdom we meet with the 
following :— : 
‘‘On the last day of the late Assizes at Lewes, an 
indictment was tried, the King v. Jenner and others, 
arising out of a riot in a dissenting meeting-house at 
Alfreston, Sussex. It appeared that a chapel had been 
built by subscription, thirty years since, at Alfreston, 
the affairs of which are managed at church meetings. 
Mr. Betts had been shepherd of this flock for nineteen: 
years, when the deacon contrived to raise a cabal 
against him, and he was at last deprived of his office, 
at one of the church-meetings. His successor was an 
old simple man, who had been a day-labourer, and 
afterwards receiver of toll at a turnpike-gate. To this 
successor Mr. Betts did not choose to resign the pulpit ; 
and accordingly on the Sabbath on which Mr. Sandys 
was to do duty, Mr. Betts provided himself with a 


1 Gloucestershire Chronicle, March 15, 1834. 
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peace-oflicer, by whose staff of office he hoped to retain 
possession of the cure of souls. The other party, how- 
ever, procured a number of sturdy countrymen, in 
smock-frocks; and the battle for the pulpit raged with 
great violence for some time,” &c. &c.! 

Nay, even within the last few weeks the London 
newspapers presented us with the following case, as 
brought before one of the metropolitan police-offices. 

“‘ MARYLEBONE POLICE-OFFICE.— Yesterday, the Rev. 
J. C., minister of the Tottenham-court chapel, attended 
at this office by virtue of a summons, to answer the com- 
plaint of Mr. G. a reader at the same place of worship, 
for having on Sunday morning, the 10th instant, caused 
an interruption to him (Mr. G.) while about to admi- 
nister the holy sacrament to a portion of the congrega- 
tion, by forcibly taking from him the plate containing 
the bread, and also with having otherwise misconducted 
himself, to the annoyance of those assembled. : 

‘¢Mr. G. was examined, and from his statement it 
appeared that he had not long ago been appointed by 
the trustees as reader (as successor to the Rev. Mr. P.), 
and that it was also his duty to officiate at the commu- 
nion-table. He had read the prayers on the 3d instant 
without interruption, and also on the 10th. Mr. C. was 
present on both occasions. On the 10th, after prayers, 
witness retired to the manager’s room, and, after a short 
delay, the clerk announced that the communion-service 
was about to commence. He went to the communion 
table. Understood that the minister and the reader 
used to administer the communion conjointly, but could 
not speak positively as to that, as he had been appointed 
only recently. When he got to the table, the elements 
of the communion were there. Mr. C. was in the table 
pew, and witness took his seat at the place usually 
occupied by the former curate. Mr. C. then satat the 


1 Wakefield Journal, Jan. 6, 1834, 
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other side of the table. Witness took the Prayer-book 
and was about to commence the usual prayer, when one 
of the congregation came in front and told him to desist. 
At this moment Mr. C. told him (witness) that he knew 
nothing of him, and turning to the congregation, put it 
to them whether he had any business there. He added, 
that witness had no business to officiate, and called on 
all ‘‘who were of the same opinion to hold up their 
hands.” A great many did so, and some cried out, 
‘“‘ All, all.” Witness was disgusted with the scene, and 
remonstrated with Mr. C., but his remonstrance could 
not be heard in consequence of the noise and confusion. 
Mr. C. again began to address those in front, and said 
he knew nothing of “‘ that man ’’ (meaning witness), and 
that, for ought he knew, he might be one of the very 
worst characters. After this he gave out a hymn, which 
was sung by the congregation. It was not the custom 
to have a hymn sung atthat part of the service. Onthe 
show of hands being called for, witness attempted to 
address Mr. C. who.stopped him, saying, “Ill have no 
speechifying here.” Mr. C. then took two of the plates 
containing the bread. Witness took another plate, but 
defendant took it forcibly out of his hand, saying, ‘‘ Sir, 
you have nothing to do with it.” Witness bowed to 
defendant, and said that he was so disgusted with the 
occurrence that he sat down. Witness rose subsequently 
to receive the bread from the deacons, but they refused. 
He then took it himself. When defendant saw this he 
turned again to the congregation, to some of whom he 
had just administered the communion, and said they 
need not go far to ascertain the character of the man 
who could dare to enter that place and take the bread 
from the altar. Defendant afterwards said that no one 
should come to that table without his permission. There 
were six wine-vessels on the table, which defendant 
placed at one side of him, standing between them and 
witness, so that they were out of his reach, and he could 
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not partake of the wine. Witness strongly remonstrated 
against defendant’s conduct, but defendant again told 
‘him to hold his tongue, as he would have no speech- 
ifying. Witness was greatly disturbed and molested 
in the performance of his duty by this conduct of de- 
fendant.” 

Yet, after full investigation, and the preferring a bill 
before the grand jury, it turned out, at last, that there 
was no remedy for these proceedings, nor any means 
of preventing their recurrence. 

Scenes of this kind are unheard-of in the Church of 
England, save in those cases in which “ the voluntary 
principle” has been introduced among us. Now and 

_then a broil and a dissension is heard of—but only as 
a consequence of some popular election. So much for 
the operation of this vaunted *‘ voluntary principle,”’ in 
“ harmonizing the church.” 

But if, as far as the peace and harmony of the congre- 
gation is concerned, the “voluntary system” is found 
to work but poorly, does it wear a more favourable 
aspect, as far as the comfort, independence, and effi- 
ciency of the minister is concerned? Let Mr. James, 
again, be heard on this point. 

The following are some of his descriptions of the 
happiness and efficiency of ministers under the: full 
operation of the voluntary system :— 

Our churches, says he, “ are frequently hasty in the 
choice of a pastor; ” (p. 247.) and “‘ soon grow tired of 
the man whom they choose (chose) at first with every 
demonstration of sincere and strong regard. They 
seldom approve a minister beyond a period of seven 
years; and are so uniform in the term of their satis- 
faction as to make their neighbours look out for a 
change, when that term is about to expire.” (p. 248.) 
“It is to the deep, and wide, and eternal reproach 
of some churches, that though possessed of ability, they 
dole out but a wretched pittance from their affluence, 
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leaving their ministers to make up the deficiency by a 
school, and then with insulting cruelty complain that 
their sermons are very meagre, and have a great same- 
ness.” ‘* A congregation, allowing their minister ten 
pounds a year, and who left him to the toils of a school 
to supply the deficiency, sent a deputation to complain 
that his sermons were poor. ‘ Very true,’ replied the 
good man, ‘ my sermons are not so good as they should 
be, but I dare say they are as good as any ten pound 
preacher in the kingdom delivers.’”’ (p. 78.) ‘* They 
love their minister dearly with their lips, but hate him 
as cordially with their pockets.” ‘‘They treat him as_ 
they would wild beasts, which are tamed into submission 
by hunger, and keep him humble by keeping him poor! It 
is curious to hear how some persons will entreat of God 
to bless their minister in his basket and his store, while, 
alas! poor man, they have taken care that his basket 
should be empty, and his store nothingness itself !”’ (pp. 
78, 79.) ‘‘They have seen him struggling with the 
cares of an increasing family, and marked the cloud of 
gloom as it thickened and settled on his brow: they 
knew his wants, and yet, though able to double his 
salary, and dissipate every anxious thought, they have 
refused to advance his stipend, and have robbed him of 
his comfort, either to gratify their avarice, or to indulge 
their sensuality! !’’ (p. 48.) 

“In many of our churches the pastor is depressed far 
below his level. He has no official distinction or autho- 
rity. He may flatter like a sycophant, beg like a servant, 
or woo like a lover! but he is not permitted to enjoin like 
aruler. His opinion is received with no deference, his 
person is treated with no respect, and in presence of 
some of his lay tyrants he is only permitted to peep and 
mutter from the dust!” (p, 60.) He is exposed to their 
‘‘ whispers, inuendoes, significant nods, and slanderous 
silence.” (p. 76.) ‘They treat him as if he could feel 
nothing but blows ; they are rude, uncourteous, churlish,” 
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(p. 62.) They send him ‘anonymous and insulting 
letters ; young, impertinent, and dictatorial persons 
- wait upon him; and those who have nothing to recom- 
mend them but their impudence and officiousness, school 
‘him in an objugatory strain.” (p. 240, 250.) 

The working of this system, then, of every man’s 
choosing whom he pleases for his ministers, and paying 
him what he likes, is, toward the ministers so dealt with, 
one of dependence, uncertainty, and often downright 
slavery. A striking instance of the miserable sort of 
provision frequently made, is given in the Evangelical 
Magazine of January last. 

“¢ Case of the Rev. S. W of L-— in W—. 

_ After thirty years of labour, for the greater portion of 
which he received no pecuniary remuneration, this 
worthy minister, now in the decline of life, is placed in 
circumstances of embarrassment and anxiety. After 
the debt upon the chapel had been paid, as there was 
no house inthe village to let, a small house was built 
upon ground belonging to the chapel, which had been 
previously placed in the hands of trustees, and secured 
to the Independent denomination for ever. 200/, of the 
cost thus incurred, was lent by a friend. Upon his 
death it was replaced by two other individuals, who 
have of late been exceedingly pressing for repayment. 
Mr. W. contributed 50/. towards the erection of the 
chapel, and together with his sister, sacrificed all their 
remaining property (80/.) upon the house. Mr. W. has 
received no income from his congregation until within 
these last five years; and their present contributions 
amount only to 20/. per annum, out of which he has 
hitherto paid 10J. interest upon the loan of 2001. before 
mentioned. The aid of the Christian public is most 
earnestly requested, to relieve Mr. W— from this debt; 
which relief is most important, not in relation to himself 
alone, but as it may effect the future permanence of the 
interest in that place, it being impossible for any minis- 
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ter to subsist with a tax of 50 per cent. upon the small 
income which can be raised by the congregation.”” 

There is no doubt that many such tales might-be told. 
It happened to the writer himself, not long since, to be 
applied to on behalf of a preacher, stated to be one of 
such gifts and graces that persons not unfrequently 
took a journey of fifty miles to hear him, and who, not- 
withstanding, was left in such distress by his econgrega- 
tion, as to have taken the resolution of transporting 
himself to America, for which purpose a contribution 
was earnestly solicited. In another case, at one of our 
chief. watering-places, an aged minister, certainly the 
best ‘preacher in the place, was commonly reported to 
have died under circumstances of extreme want. And 
in a third, a minister was desired by his people to 
abstain from all worldly employments, on which ground 
they covenanted to afford him the liberal salary of fowr- 
teen shillings per week !—and this, not in a country village, 
but in a neighbourhood where all the necessaries of life 
were exceedingly dear. 

Every allegation, then, brought forward in support 
of the system, proves, on examination, to be utterly un- 
founded. It is not true that popular election, or the 
right of the people to choose, judge, and dismiss their 
own pastors, is laid down in holy scripture: It is not true 
that this right, though so strenuously asserted, is really 
and generally enjoyed, even among the dissenters them- 
selves: It is not true that, when enjoyed, it tends to the 
peace and harmony and comfort of the church: It is 
not true that it is consistent with the independence and 
proper maintenance of ministers: And thus, upon what- 
ever footing the question is placed, we must pronounce 
it to be incapable of any valid support. 

In fact. it is often and extensively abandoned by 
dissenters themselves, simply because it is found to 
perplex and hamper them in pursuit of plain and 
anquestionable duties. The incompatibility, for in- 
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stances, of missionary enterprises with its demands, if 
strictly interpreted, is most fully conceded by a late 
‘dissenting writer of some eminence. He tells us that 
“(it is notorious that the London Missionary Society 
did not originate with the Independents, although now 
chiefly supported by them; but its very constitution was 
at variance with strict independency.”' He fully ex- 
plains this assertion, by remarking that independency, 
or the ‘‘ voluntary system,” ‘‘ recognizes no authority 
that should send forth missionaries. It presupposes a 
congregation calling forth and choosing a minister, 
before any minister can be appointed to a local charge. 
It makes no provision for the support of the missionary 
_ or itinerant. All that has been done, therefore, by 
congregationalists, has been done by means of specific 
societies or associations, having no connection with 
their system of church polity, and acting, in many 
respects, at palpable variance with it. For the mis- 
sionary is not elected by either of the people to whom 
he is sent, or by any other church, but is appointed 
by a Council, Board, or Committee. He is an ordained 
officer, yet is neither bishop nor deacon. He is a recog- 
nized minister of the church of Christ, yet not a minis- 
ter of a particular church. He is not independent and 
irresponsible, but accountable to a board of directors, 
and subject to oversight.” . 

The same writer adds, that if all this “ may be recon- 
-ciled with the scripture model, then congregationalism, 
from which this institution is foreign, cannot be identi- 
fied with the primitive model.” ? 

_ And not only are these departures from the standard 
of ‘independency’ and ‘the voluntary principle,’ found 
in the case of foreign missions ;—but they meet us even 
in our own villages. The same writer whom we have just 
quoted, furnishes us with an instance in this depart- 
ment also. 


“1 Two Letters by ‘ Fiat Justitia,’ p. 112. 2 Tbid. p. 1138. 
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“I take that of a minister (whom I have in my mind 
at the moment) supported by a county-mission ; he is 
appointed by that body; he serves three churches,— 
that is, in three distinct villages he has a small number 
of communicants, who form in each place a separate 
church; he is a pastor of all; he acts as such in the go- 
vernment of each society ; and he preaches at each place 
once every sabbath. Now let us see what we have 
here. Here is patronage or foreign appointment,—per- 
haps lay-appointment, as the committee of the mission 
might consist at the time more of laymen than of minis- 
ters; here is episcopal superintendence and control, 
for, to the minister, the members of the said committee 
are in the place of an ecclesiastical superior; to them 
he is accountable, and by them he can be removed: 
here is plurality, three churches under one bishop; or, 
if they are considered as one church, (which in the 
case I am contemplating, they are not,) then we have 
a church consisting of persons who do not meet to- 
gether in-one place. Here is single duty; here is 
‘“endowment,” in the form of an annual grant froma 
fund not raised by the people who are instructed ; that 
is, there is such extra assistance afforded the minister, 
in addition to what is raised by the voluntary prin- 
eiple,—assistance so important, that, if it were with- 
drawn, the man must remove, and the people perish. 
This instance shows that, however the theory may de- 
mand popular election to the pastoral office, support 
exclusively by voluntary offerings, and the freedom 
of churches and ministers from foreign control,—yet 
there are cases in which the advocates of these prin- 
ciples depart from them all; yes, and their departure is 
sanctified by the circumstance, that a benevolent and a 
holy expediency demands it; that thus they can secure a 
sum of good which an adherence to system would sacri- 
fice or prevent.” 

On the whole, then, we find this “system” to be in 
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all points untenable. That a congregation extensively 
leavened with Christian principle may find it possible 
‘to conduct their affairs professedly on this basis, with- 
out suffering much injury, is undoubtedly true; for we 
have many instances of it surrounding us on every side. 
The degree of success, however, with which they adhere 
to it, is mainly attained by its virtual abrogation in 
every case in which danger would accrue from a firm 
adherence to its dictates. If they possess a deacon or 
deacons of established character and influence, and are 
‘willing to leave “‘ the patronage of the living,” as Mr. 
James himself calls it, in their hands, they thus avoid 
the intestine struggles and discontents attending a real 
_ exertion of their ‘‘ right to choose their own ministers.” 
If they are sufficiently numerous and wealthy to raise 
with ease a competent income for their preacher, they 
equally escape the pressure of Mr. James’s imputation, 
that they ‘‘ keep their minister humble by keeping him 
poor.” And should he possess sufficient talent to feel 
and exert a certain degree of innate power, he thus 
gains by his own intellect and will that independence 
and freedom of action which the system would never 
give him. Altogether we may say, that in the case of 
certain exceptions, which happily are not few, the volun- 
tary system is not absolutely injurious; but generally, 
and as a rule for all churches, it is fraught with numer- 
ous, weighty,-and important disadvantages :—besides 
being destitute of that support from scripture, which 
ought to be the basis of every plan of ecclesiastical 
organization. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


ON THE STANDARDS OF THE CHURCH; HER RITUAL, AND 
THE DEGREE OF DISCIPLINE EXISTING. 


THE universal tendency of all human institutions and 
all human societies towards deterioration, has never 
been, nor can ever, be, denied, by any writer deserving 
attention: The history of the Christian church estab- 
lishes the fact of such a tendency, by evidence which 
leaves no room for a moment’s doubt. Let any one 
compare the second century of that history with the 
first, and the third with the second,. and the operation 
of this downward tendency is seen in the strongest 
light; while a further progress only furnishes further 
illustration of the fact. In later times the same tendency 
has been equally apparent. The new effusion of divine 
light and divine influence which was granted at the 
period of the Reformation, speedily became dimmed 
and weakened, (under the permission of the All-wise) 
by the same deteriorating influence. The first and 
second centuries of the Reformed Churches of Europe 
merely repeat the same history of corruption and decay, 
which had been recorded of the Christian Churches of 
Asia in the first and second centuries after the advent 
of Christ. And in each portion of history, the facts are 
the same; a pure and holy faith revealed from heaven 
at first; then, by slow but progressive steps, is that 
faith corrupted by human additions and Satanic per- 
versions, Thus has it always been, aud thus will it 
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ever be, until human nature ceases to be corrupt and 
corrupting, and Satan is permitted to tempt and pervert 
“no longer, 

Such being the case,—and that it is so, admits of 
neither doubt or denial,—is it not Surprising to find 
writers among the dissenters who declare “the church ”’ 
to be “the conservator of the Christian ministry ;”— 
meaning by ‘ the church,”’ merely the men and women 
who are members of “ voluntary churches ?” 

There is something almost revolting in the tone and 
language latterly adopted among disseaters,—of which 
this is an example: ‘“ The church,’’—that is, the in- 
dividual members of dissenting churches,—“ the con- 
_servator of the Christian ministry!” Why, this sounds 
very much like another expression quoted and extolled 
by Mr. James in his former work ; in which he spoke 
of an “experiment now carrying on” in America,— 
‘‘ whether the church of Christ had virtue, and purity, and 
energy enough to support ITSELF!” In such language 
as this it seems to be quite forgotten that the church is 
nothing, and can do nothing, without divine aid ;—that 
that divine aid is not granted, like the tides or the 
seasons, in a regular, never-ceasing supply, but is fre- 
quently, either in whole or in part, withdrawn ;—and 
that all history proves, that when that divine influence 
is so withdrawn, the church has neither virtue, nor purity, 
nor energy enough to “‘ support itself” for even a single 
hour. To call “the church,”’ therefore, — meaning 
thereby the individual men and women who compose 
the church,—“ the conservator of the Christian ministry,” 
is, we feel convinced, a tone and style which both 
betokens and fosters an unsound state of mind. 

But let us look, for a few moments, at the principle thus 
offensively put forward. The ground taken by the church 
of England is this ;—Seeing and feeling the operation 
of that deteriorating tendency of which we have spoken, 


she has thought it wise and expedient to do whatever 
oO 
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appeared possible, with a view to counteract, as far as 
might be, the workings of internal corruption, and to 
check the recession of divine truth from her precincts 
and domains. In attempting this, she has wisely used 
one tendency of human nature to counteract another. 
Some men are too apt to be caught with novelties ; 
others, she knew, are greatly wrought upon by their 
veneration for what is ancient.. If some delight in 
throwing off the yoke of old ideas and principles,— 
others are much led by their natural respect for what is 
authorized and established. She has therefore framed 
and set up, and surrounded by the highest human sanc- 
tions, a pure and scriptural standard of doctrine, and 
all the needful formularies connected therewith. Clothed 
with all the authority and weight derived from long 
establishment, this standard presents a formidable bul- 
wark against the encroachments of error and corruption. 
In the form of creeds and articles, demanding subscrip- 
tion, it provides all the safeguard that human foresight 
can devise, against the admission of persons of unsound 
principles into the ministry of the church. And by a~ 
liturgy and formularies deeply imbued with scriptural 
truth, it furnishes the best possible antidote to such 
errors as might either ereep into, or spring up within, 
the precincts of that institution. 

The utility, and even the necessity, of some such 
standard or rule of faith has been repeatedly recognized 
by dissenters, in their earlier and better days. In the 
times of Howe and Bates and Owen, it was common for 
the trust-deeds of their meeting-houses expressly to 
provide that the ministers appointed ‘‘ shall hold the 
doctrinal articles of the church of England;” and the 
Court of Chancery was called upon, not long since, to 
interpose its authority, and to prevent the violation of 
such a provision. And even in the present day, a like 
necessity was recognized and acted upon, when the 
trust-deed of Highbury College was made expressly to 
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provide, “that the students shall be Protestant Dissen- 
ters of the congregational or independent denomination, 
holding the doctrines hereinafter set forth.” ‘The volun- 
tary system,’’ however, as it is now explained, abhors all 
‘‘imposition of creeds or articles of faith,” and declares 
“the church,” i.e. the men and women of the church, 
to be “‘the conservators of the Christian ministry.” 
Let us ask, then, how this system has answered, in 
those cases in which it has been left to the members 
of the church, without any restriction from standards 
of this kind,—to choose, with the most entire freedom, 
their own ministers, and, by a necessary consequence, 
their own doctrines. 

The Eclectic Review, one of the journals which advocates 
most strenuously ‘the voluntary system,” has already 
answered this question, in its publication of February, 
1832, by the admission of the following fact,—that, out 
of 258 Presbyterian congregations in England, 235 are 
now Unitarian. In other words, in a body of between 
two and three hundred churches, originally orthodox, 
as large a portion as eleven-twelfths have lapsed into 
grievous and fatal error; and that merely by the natural 
operation of the principle of deterioration ; allowed as 
it was, full scope, by the notion that ‘the church,” or 
rather the people, were the best “conservators of the 
Christian ministry.” Such has been the result of expe- 
rience, in our own country and in our own times. 

In America, we have various examples of a similar 
kind. Boston, one of the spots in which religion most 
flourished, had, a century since, many prosperous Chris- 
tian congregations. But ‘‘the church” was there taken 
to be “the conservator of the Christian ministry,” and 
in the course of thirty or forty years, Boston became 
almost wholly Socinian ! 

Probably it may be rejoined, that Boston has since 
that period shared in the late revival of religion in 


America, and has now many faithful ministers, and 
02 
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many orthodox congregations. It may also be added, 
that the: Presbyterian churches in England are im- 
proving, and that some of them have been recovered 
back to the ranks of the orthodox faith. Admitting 
these things, we must remark that they do notin the 
least affect our argument. The position we have advanced 
is this—and we hold it to be undeniable—that decay 
and deterioration constitute a part of the common law 
of all things human, and of Christian churches as well as 
of other human associations ; while every revival or dis- 
play of fresh energy in the cause of truth, is the sole 
work of the Holy Spirit, and the effect of his life-giving 
influence. The improvement, therefore, which is ad- 
mitted on all hands to have taken place in the church 
of England within the last fifty years, we do not attempt 
to use as in any way strengthening our argument for 
establishments. Nor can we admit, on the other hand, 
that the same fact, as far as it is true, of the dissenting 
or the American churches, can be fairly adduced asa 
proof of the value of the ‘‘ voluntary principle.” God has 
graciously vouchsafed to “visit his inheritance with a 
gracious rain,” and to “‘ refresh it when it was dry ;” but. 
for either of the contending parties to claim that divine 
effusion as the result of their own ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments, would be quite as foolish and as profane, as it 
would be for one farmer to value himself above another, 

’ with reference to the more advantageous weather he had 
enjoyed, as though the rain and sunshine were contrived 
or elicited by his own superior skill! 

On our side of the argument Jet us avoid this irreve- 
rence. Let us give God the whole glory of the great 
improvement which is discernible in the state of the 
established church. But, on the one single point of 
safeguard—of barriers against declension, we hold it to 
be perfectly legitimate to point out the difference between 
established and voluntary churches, and to claim for 
the former, when well constituted, the superiority which 
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so clearly belongs to them.. We have seen by the case 
of America, and by that of a large body of the “volun- 
_ tary churches” of this country, that declensions and he- 
resies will creep in and gain possession. On the other 
hand, whatever single instances of individual heretics 
may be pointed out, as scandals in the church of Eng- 
land, thus much is clear, that the institution itself has 
found the benefit of its sound and scriptural standards, 
as preservatives against such declensions. It has never 
been said of her, as of Boston, ‘‘ she has become Soci- 
nian.” It has never been said of her congregations, as 
of the Presbyterian churches of England, ‘eleven- 
twelfths of them have fallen from the truth.” Amidst 
. the worst times and the, most unfavourable circum- 
stances, a correct outline, a fair ‘“‘form of godliness,” 
has been preserved in her, and by her means. The 
Spirit of life and of all holiness can alone supply the 
more essential part. But among the voluntary churches, 
as we have seen, even the form has been lost, and the 
very outline effaced. The inference appears to us un- 
avoidable. 

But we have now to advert to the objections advanced 
against the Ritual of the church. These concern,—1. 
The lawfulness of forms of prayer; 2. Their expediency : 
and, 3. certain blemishes said to exist in those made use 
of in the church of England. 

1. Of the lawfulness, on scriptural grounds, of forms 
of prayer, we apprehend that little doubt can remain, 
if the Bible be but candidly consulted. Set forms 
of worship are expressly dictated by God himself in 
Deuteronomy xxvi.5—10; Numbers vi. 23; x. 35, 36. 
And many of the Psalms, composed under divine in- 
spiration, are evidently forms of public worship ; 
‘especially, for instance, the 46th, 47th, 48th, 67th, 

115th, and the 135th and 136th; in which latter there 
is also all the “‘ repetition”? which is sometimes charged 
upon our Liturgy asa fault. Christ himself recognizes 
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the same» practice, in the form which be himself gave 

to his disciples. It is useless to attempt, as is some- 
times done, to evade this latter case, as if the Saviour 
had merely instructed his disciples what to pray for. 
That kind of instruction is recorded in many other 
parts of the gospels. But the passage at Luke xi. 2, 
runs explicitly thus, “ When ye pray, say, ‘ Our Father, 
&e.’” Language so clear ought, a One to terminate 
this part of the discussion. 

But the lawfulness of forms of prayer is virtually 
admitted by dissenters themselves ;—for though they 
reject them in prose, they freely use them when in 
verse. Nor is this a matter of necessity, as some allege. 
For the purposes of praise, the Psalms and other similar . 
passages of scriptures, either chanted as they stand in 
the Bible, or sung in aclose and almost literal verse 
translation, of which there are several, would abun- 
dantly suffice. But to these the dissenters have chosen 
to add a great number,-not of thanksgivings merely, 
but of prayers in rhyme. We do not object to the prac- 
tice ; but it is plain that what may lawfully and properly 
be done in verse, cannot be illegal and improper in 
prose. 

2. On the comparative expediency of forms of prayer, 
as weighed against extempore prayers, we are willing 
to admit, at once, that that is most expedient which is 
best. Properly speaking, indeed, both are forms. 
Neither flow spontaneously from the worshippers. In 
either case they follow and adopt the language of the. 
minister. Generally speaking; too, the petitions offered, 
Sunday after Sunday, and the order in which they are 
offered up, are in each case the same. It is said, 
indeed, that there is more scope for variety, and for 
adaptation to existing circumstances, in extempore peti- 
tions,—but this objection is started by those who have 
not sufficiently considered the great comprehensiveness 
' which so remarkably characterizes our Liturgy. The 
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real question, we apprehend, therefore, is merely,—which 

is, in common experience, found to be the best? And 

- that is a point which the highest dissenting authorities 
have already decided in our favour. 

_ Mr. James himself complains that “the brethren who 
lead our devotions (in dissenting churches), are so out- 
rageously long and dull.” “We are often prayed into a 
good frame, and then prayed out of it again.””' ‘* Many 
ministers spend so much of their time at public meet- 
ings, and in gossipping from house to house, that their 
sermons are poverty itself, or the mere repetition of the 
same sentiments in the same words.” Their prayers, ob- 
viously, must be of the same description. 

Another dissenting writer says, “ The mode of con- 
ducting the devotional part of our worship is not always 
‘so solemn or methodical as may be desired. Some- 
times it partakes of an odious familiarity ; at others, too 
much of grimace. What is called preaching in prayer 
should always be avoided; and to hear the Deity ad- 
dressed, as is sometimes the case, in scraps of poetry, is 
quite insufferable.” 2 

But let us hear, on the other hand, the opinion enter- 
tained by dissenters themselves of our Liturgy? Robert 
Hall declared that ‘‘ the evangelical purity of its senti- 
ments, the chastened fervour of its devotion, and the ma- 
jestic simplicity of its language, have combined to place 
it in the very first rank of uninspired compositions.” 
And the leading dissenting periodical acknowledges 
that the church ‘‘puts into the lips of the people a 
language of devotion unrivalled in majesty, beauty, 
propriety, and comprehension.” ® 

Our choice, too, be it remembered, is not between 
these admirable forms of prayer, and the eloquent 

and’ perhaps more varied petitions of a Henry or a 


1 James’s Church Member’s Guide, p. 66. 
2 Remarks on the Present State of the Dissenting Interest ; p. 47. 
3 Eclectic Review, Dec. 1829. 
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Payson. It is only occasionally that men of such a 
spirit and of such gifts are sent among us. We cannot, 
therefore, adopt as a rule, that which occurs only as an 
exception. The real question is, whether taking the 
usual average of ministers, many of whom can afford to ° 
their people nothing better than “‘ poverty itself, or the 
mere repetition of the same sentiments in the same 
words,” and who are’ consequently just as likely to 
“ pray their hearers out of a good frame,” as into it,—the 
question, we repeat, is, whether a Liturgy, even though 
presenting little new on each succeeding Sunday, is 
not on the whole to be preferred to this average supply 
of extempore prayers, which, if sometimes appearing 
more ‘profitable, at others must be a hindrance rather 
than an aid. And when that Liturgy possesses such ex- 
cellence as to obtain from the most competent judges, 
even among modern dissenters, such testimonies as those 
just quoted,—the question certainly seems to present 
itself in such a form as to remove all grounds of hesita- 
tion. It was, probably, from this view of the whole 
question, as a balance of advantages and of imperfec- 
tions, and as requiring a weighing, not of good liturgical 
forms against good extempore prayers, but of good litur- 
gical forms against the average of extempore prayers,— 
that the great legislator of the Genevan church declared 
most explicitly in favour ofa liturgy. “ I strongly re- 
commend,” says he, “‘ that there should be a fixed form 
of prayer and ecclesiastical rites, from which it should 
not be lawful for the pastors, in the discharge of their 
office, to depart. There ought to be an established 
catechism, an established mode of administering the 
sacraments, and also a public form of prayer.”! Such 
was the deliberate judgment of this great man; doubt- 
less. concluding it more likely that.extempore effu- 
sions should fall below, than that they should rise 


1 Calvini Epist. Protect. Anglice, 1548. 
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above, the tone and excellence of a good and well- 
selected liturgy. 

We must now, however, proceed to the consideration 
of the positive charges brought by dissenters against our 
liturgical forms, as containing in them several things 
absolutely erroneous and mischievous. These charges 
concern certain expressions in the Burial Service, some 
in the office of Baptism, some in the Visitation of the 
Sick, and some in the Ordination Service. 

We may class them all together ; for the same fault, 
if fault it be, pervades the whole of these offices. And 
that fault is, the elevation of their tone and standard.» 
They are framed for saints, and not for the worldly- 

_minded or the reprobate. They are Offices of the Church, 
and are meant for members of the church only, and not 
for the careless or profane. 

Considered in this point of view, the very language 
which is so vehemently exclaimed against, constitutes 
one of their chief beauties. They speak of Chnistians, 
and for Christians, and they speak in the language of 
faith and assurance. In the Office of Baptism, for 
instance, which is one of the principal stumbling- 
blocks with dissenters, the parents are first besought to 
call upon God, “‘ that of his bounteous mercy he will 
grant unto this child that thing which by nature he can- 
not have, that he may be baptized with water, and the 
Holy Ghost,” &c. They are next exhorted, ‘‘ Doubt ye 
not, therefore, but earnestly believe, that he will favour- 
ably receive this infant ;” and then they are led to pray, 
in this earnest faith, ‘‘ Give thy Holy Spirit to this 
infant, that he may be born again,” &c. 

And, then it is, that after all this, the church, not 
admitting the idea that the prayer of faith can be offered 
up in vain, or that the promise of the Lord, ‘“ I will 
pour my Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon 
thine offspring,” can be invoked without effect, assumes 
the spiritual birth of the child, and addresses the parents 
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with the encouraging words, ‘‘ Seeing now, dearly be- 
loved, that this child is regenerate, and — into the 
body of Christ’s church.” 

And in all this, the fault and the blame, if fault there 
be, lies not with the church which dispenses, but with 
the unworthy recipients of the sacrament. If prayer is 
made with the mouth only, if faith be professed without 
being exercised, then, indeed, no benefit can be expected 
from the ordinance. But how can the church provide 
for this state of things? How can she prepare a fit and 
proper form of prayer for those who come merely to 
imitate prayer? How can she provide an appropriate 
ordinance for those who are destitute of that faith, 
without which all ordinances are alike vain and unpro- 
fitable. 

The same view may be taken of the office for the Sick3 
and of that for the Burial of the Dead ; and of that for 
Ordination. The absolute necessity of faith and repent- 
ance is ever put in the most clear and prominent light, 
To the sick person declaring his faith and penitence, 
pardon is pronounced in the strongest terms, but not in 
stronger terms than those of Scripture. In the Ordina- 
tion Service, after the candidate has declared himself to 
be “‘ moved by the Holy Ghost” to take upon himself 
the office of a minister, then does the Bishop lay his 
hands upon him with prayer, and not believing the 
office to be a mere empty form, he declares the imparta- 
tion, in that ordinance, of the gifts and graces of the 
Holy Spirit, ina more especial and plenary manner. 
As to the usual objection to the Burial Service, it must 
not be forgotten that the original phrase ‘‘ Hope of 
resurrection,” was altered into the more general one, of 
‘* Hope of the resurrection,” in order to obviate that very 
criticism in which dissenters still persist. In fact, when 
do dissenters themselves, over the graves of their own 
members, omit to express at least a general hope, what- 
ever the character of the deceased may have been? And 
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if they cherish a hope at all, to what can that hope have 
reference, but to the resurrection? 

And while the forms of the church,—which, though 
constructed for saints, are yet often invoked by the 
careless and unbelieving,—may be and doubtless often 
are, abused to the self-deceiving of those who thus 
invoke them; this is an evil not so much attaching to 
them as tohuman nature. Men will always cling for 
refuge to forms, whether in the church or out of it- 
And in one respect there is greater harm and danger 
in the practice of dissenters, than in that of the church. 
Nothing contained in a public and general form of 
prayer can be taken to be especially applied to an 
_individual case. Whereas the extempore prayers of 
dissenters have a natural and necessary reference to 
particular persons and events. And how often, among 
dissenters, has an unsatisfactory and even an awful 
_death-bed been misrepresented and softened down by 
"the false tenderness or interested bias of the attendant 
minister, to the deep and lasting injury of the friends 
and survivors. This is a temptation which is perpetually 
recurring, and which is especially attendant on the use 
of extempore ministrations, 
~ But while we thus attempt to hold an even balance 
in this matter, we are willing and ready to admit, that 
some desirable alterations might be suggested in the 
services of the church, which might both remove scru- 
ples from some conscientious minds, and prevent evils 
which may occasionally result from misapprehension of 
the real meaning of the services. On these points, how- 
ever, we may enlarge more fully in a future Essay. 

Another point to which we must briefly refer, in this 
place, is that of discipline. ‘‘ The want of adequate 
provision for the purity of communion,” and “ the 
total want of discipline,” are two of the grounds 
stated by Mr. James, as justifying dissent from the 
established church. The subject—for though divided 
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in form, it is essentially one,—well deserves our serious 
consideration. 

One leading fact, then, which it is important to bear 
in mind, is this:—that both the Church and the Dis- 
senters profess to exercise discipline, and to cultivate 
purity of communion. In other words, this is the prin- 
ciple on which they both alike proceed. The main dif- 
ference lies here, that in practice, the Church has allowed 
her discipline to-be entirely relaxed and disused; while 
the Dissenters still maintain at least an appearance of 
it. The question is, which is the most beneficial plan 
of the two? At first sight, the advantage may seem to 
rest with that which attempts something, rather than 
with that which is wholly inert ; but it is not difficult to 
call to mind many cases in which a partial attempt to 
carry a principle into practice, has produced worse’ re- 
sults than if it had been left in entire oblivion. In the 
present case we are inclined to believe, that the no- 
discipline of the Church of England is preferable to the* 
half-discipline of the dissenters. 

In the Church of England, then, as her laws are at 
present administered, the adhesion of any individual to 
her communion is entirely his own act. The Church, 
by her ministers, does as little as possible in the way 
of endorsing his pretensions to the character of a 
Christian. On arriving at years of discretion, the youth 
presents himself for confirmation. He is examined 
chiefly on one point,—namely, his acquaintance with 
the outlines of the Christian faith. 1t seems to be consi- 
dered perfectly inadmissible that he shall be received 
into the Christian church, without a competént know- 
ledge of the great truths of the gospel. On this point, 
therefore, an examination takes place. But; on the 
more important, but interior and personal question,—of 
the actual reception of divine truth into the heart,—no 
inquiry (as far as we are aware) ordinarily takes place. 
Ascertaining merely that no gross ignorance exists, but 
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that the catechumen is properly acquainted with the 
real nature and extent of the obligations under which 
-he is about to place himself, the examining clergyman 
dismisses him, leaving the point of sincerity or insin- 
cerity, in the professions which he offers and desires to 
make, entirely between his conscience and his God. 
Thus receiving confirmation, it is next open to the 
young professor to present himself at the Lord’s table. 
Here, too, no investigation of his inmost soul takes 
place. The Church, having warned him in the most 
solemn and awful manner possible, of the great sin and 
danger of eating the body of Christ unworthily, pro- 
ceeds to offer no obstruction, but presumes the sincerity 
of his profession, and allows him to draw near, and to 
become a partaker. 

Now among the dissenters an attempt is made to 
draw a stricter and closer line. All their members, 
says Mr. James, “‘ are admitted upon a credible profes- 
sion, previously and carefully inquired into, both by the 
minister and some of the more intelligent members 
of the church.” “ Our churches,” continues the same 
writer, ‘‘ are formed on the principle of true conversion 
being requisite to membership, and none are admitted 
but upon an inquiry into their faith and practice.” 
‘© None are admitted to our communion, but upon satis- 
factory evidence of personal piety.” } 

A great distinction, then, is apparent here. The 
Church, as we have observed, endorses none of her 
members. They profess, and she receives their profes- 
sion; and nothing more passes. If any of her members 
are deceived as to their state and prospects, they are 
self-deluded. She asserts nothing of their personal 
standing and condition; only constantly declaring in 
all her formularies, that those who repent and believe, 
and those only, will be saved; and leaving the personal 


1 James's “ Pastor's Address,” p. 31, 40. 
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question of the sincerity of each man’s belief and re- 
pentance, between himself and the Great Searcher of 
hearts. And yet, although this is most clearly the pos- 
ture she assumes, she is gravely charged, by some dis- 
senting writers, with ‘‘ practising a most extensive and 
ruinous delusion upon the souls of men.” This delu- 
sion, thus charged upon the Church, as if the crime 
were hers, consisting wholly in this, that men will still, 
after every warning, join themselves to her communion, 
and delude themselves with the idea that by this merely 
external adhesion their eternal safety is ensured. 

But if this charge can be brought against the Estab- 
lishment, simply on the ground of her passive reception 
of those who approach her altar with a fair profession, 
what is the aspect with which the Dissenting system 
meets us?) The plan of a strict and close inquiry into 
the ‘‘ true conversion” of each member would be an 
admirable one, if it were so carried into effect as to 
form churches of those, and those only, who were so 
‘truly converted.’ But is this the case? Nay, is it the 
case in even a tolerable proportion of instances? We 
fear not. We can look round various congregations 
of dissenters, and see them constituted much as our 
own communities are constituted. There is the usual 
proportion of the worshippers of mammon, among the 
seniors and middle-aged; and the usual proportion of 
the followers after worldly vanities, among the young. 
Nor can we find, upon the application of a ‘ respectable 
man,’ for admission into the church, that there is any of 
that closeness of personal inquiry which is just the dis- 
tinguishing excellence to which their system lays claim. 

But how should we expect this real, scriptural disci- 
pline to be enforced under the ‘“ voluntary system.” In 
how large a proportion of these churches, (in nearly all 
situated in country towns) does the chief support of 
‘the interest,’ and the greater part of the minister’s 
salary, depend upon two or three, or perhaps only one, 
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family of tolerable opulence; generally that of one of 
the leading tradesmen of the place. The head of this 
family is commonly the deacon, and Mr. James has 
given him the title of ‘ Zord Deacon.’ With all his own 
family, then, and all the connections of that family, by 
marriage or otherwise, how can that searching scrutiny 
be looked for, which constitutes the boast of dissenting 
writers? Mr. James himself asks, ‘‘ What is the deacon 
of some of our dissenting communities?” and then 
answers—“‘ he is an individual who, thrusting himself 
into the seat of government, attempts to lord it over 
God’s heritage, by dictating alike to the pastor and the 
members; who thinks that in virtue of his office, his 
opinion is to be law in all matters of church-govern- 
“ment, whether temporal or spiritual; who upon the 
least symptom of opposition to his will, frowns like a 
tyrant upon the spirit of rising rebellion amongst his 
slaves.” Such is the description given, and by one 
whose evidence is not to be gainsaid, of the charac- 
ters of some of those whose immediate office it is to 
preserve Christian discipline. And upon persons like 
these must it not unfrequently fall, to make ‘ careful 
inquiry” into the “ true conversion” of those who ask 
admission into their churches! 

But there is another difficulty which ought not to be 
overlooked, which the “‘ voluntary system” itself places 
in the way of all such impartial and honest inquiry 
into the characters of those who are candidates for 
admission. 

There are few, very few, of the dissenting churches, 
whose ministers do not feel that their salaries are 
scarcely adequate to their wants. And yet their dea- 

- cons and managers, if applied to on this point, would 
dilate on the difficulty of raising even this scanty stipu- 
lated sum, and on the burden which the deficient sub- 
scriptions threw upon their own resources. 

Sureiy, then, remembering that the great use of dis- 
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cipline is, to keep the world (and not the poor world, 
but the rich world) out of the church—it must be ob- 
vious to every one, how directly such a state of things 
as this, operates against the possibility of preserving 
correct discipline. Take an individual case. The 
members of a family of some comparative opulence join. 
themselves to the congregation. They pay largely for 
their sittings ; and they contribute freely to the charities 
“connected with the place. Some of the branches of the 
family then propose themselves for admission to the 
church. To admit them will probably tend to gain a 
still larger contribution to the scanty funds of the 
society; to exclude them may operate, by offending 
them, to deprive the society of the assistance which 
they now afford. We putit,to the consciences of the 
members and managers of dissenting churches gener- 
ally, whether the customary scrutiny into the marks of 
“true conversion,” is in such circumstances as these, 
ordinarily conducted with sincerity, honesty, and an 
impartial femecinlhens of the pecuniary bearing of the 
question. 

We profess not to be very intimately acquainted with 
the secrets of dissenting churches ; but some instances 
of the kind have come under our actual observation, 
and we can honestly say that in every case which has 
been attended with such circumstances as we have 
above alluded to, the “ careful inquiry” has been a 
mere useless form, and sometimes even a farce! 

Now it ought to be remembered, that a discipline 
which professes greater purity than usual, and fails of 
this purity when brought into exercise, is far worse than 
no discipline at all. Itis most important, we admit, to 
preserve aclear and strong line of demarcation between 
the church and the world. But every thing depends on 
that line being drawn correctly. If it be so drawn as to 
comprehend within its sphere a large portion of the 
_ world, and thus, instead of distinction, to create con- 
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fusion, it would obviously be far better if it were obli- 
terated altogether. 

The question, then, as it-at present stands, is not, as 
most dissenting writers will tell us, between a tolerably 
good state of discipline in congregational communities, 
and none at all in the establishment ;—it is rather be- 
tween a good system of discipline, (suffered to fall into 
disuse by reason of the difficulties attending its enforce- 
ment,) in the Church of England, and a different and 
inferior system, so acted upon among dissenters as: to 
confound, rather than to distinguish, those whom it is 
its professed object to keep apart. 

In the Church of England, we repeat, the adhesion 
and profession of a man is solely and entirely his own 
act. The Church, indeed, in all her services, Speaks of 
him and to him as a Christian: but she only uses this 
language on the strength of his own repeated profes- 
sions of true faith and repentance; and she continually 
warns him of the danger of hypocrisy and self-deceit. 
Still, she professes no examination into, and pro- 
nounces no judgment upon, his own individual case; 
but leaves his sincerity in his professions between him- 
self and his God. If deceived, the deception is wholly 
his own, and the church is clear of any participation 
in it. 

But with the Dissenters the case is different. That 
there is a large admixture of worldly men in all their 
churches, their own writers freely confess. If even a 
deacon can sometimes deserve the appellation which Mr. 
James gives him, of “ the wolf of the flock,” what must 
that flock be, over which he has had the rule, and of 
which he has had the selection? 

And yet every single member of a dissenting church 
can say to the world, and can whisper to his own soul, 
in the words of Mr. James,—“ My case has been care- 
fully inquired into. I belong to a church which is 
formed upon the principle of true conversion being requisite 
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to membership, and into which none are admitted but 
upon an inguiry into their faith and practice. I have made 
a credible profession, and, according to the judgment. of 
the pastor and deacons, have given satisfactory evidence 
of personal piety.” 

Here, then, it is plain, we have something more than 
a mere admission upon a fair profession. The society 
here, by the act of admission, joins and coincides in the 
declaration made by the applicant, that he is really a 
sincere Christian,—that he is a “ truly converted” cha- 
racter. If, therefore, any delusion exists in the case, 
the society is a party to that delusion. The man may 
say,—when on his death-bed his conscience awakes to a 
view of his real standing ;—‘ I was self-deceived, it is 
true, but you all aided in the deception. You told me that 
you had scrutinized and examined my case, and that I 
had all the marks of true conversion. You helped to 
lull my conscience, to quiet my fears; and to keep mein 
a state of slumber up to this dreadful moment!’ 

Remembering that all this is actually now going on, 
and that, not in a few, but in a multitude of cases, we 
wholly demur to the claims of the dissenting writers, 
that their churches are, in the point of discipline, ina 
far better staté than those of the Establishment. We 
again repeat, that a strict line of demarcation between 
the church and the world is most desirable; but that if 
such a line is not or cannot be preserved, it is better 
to abstain from making the attempt. ; 

How then can we contemplate the difference existing 
on this point, between the Establishment and those who 
have withdrawn from her pale, as furnishing any solid 
ground for dissent. The advantage, as far.as the prin- 
ciple, the platform, of communion is concerned, is with 
the church; and as far as the practice goes, it is cer- 
tainly not in favour of the dissenter. 

In fact, the failures and short-comings which oxise, in 
this. respect, among dissenting churches, grow naturally 
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and necessarily, as we have shown, out of their system 
itself. Whereas nothing essential is needed, in the 
- church, but a gradual and gentle enforcement of pastoral 
authority. We could point to a parish in which, 
without any onerous assumption of power, all that is 
really desirable is, without the least difficulty, fully 
accomplished. The clergyman there beholds himself 
surrounded, when at the table of the Lord, by from 150 
to 200 communicants, “not one of whom,” to use his 
own words, ‘‘ would he wish to turn away.” And how is 
this degree of purity attained? Simply by the proper 
use of pastoral visitation. Whenever any one who has 
not before attended, or of whose internal character the 
minister entertains any doubt,—is found to present 
himself at the holy communion, he immediately receives 
a special visit from his pastor, with a view to a close 
and serious inquiry into his fitness to be there received. 
Nothing more is necessary. Faithfulness and earnest- 
ness on the part of the pastor, does the whole; while the 
certainty of this visit has the inevitable effect of keeping 
back all those who feel themselves unable to meet his 
piercing scrutiny. Thus it is in one parish, perhaps in 
many others; and thus might it bein all. How much 
better than the deacon’s examination, the formal letter, 
and the admission by vote, now customary among dis- 
senters ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, AND THE 
VARIOUS ORDERS OF HER MINISTRY. 


Tue subject which seems to come next in order, is that 
of our Ecclesiastical Organization. And probably we 
shall best consult the convenience of our readers by 
first clearing away two or three minor points of objec- 
tion, and then bringing the main subject in dispute to 
the test of Scripture, and of the judgment of antiquity. 

We too often find, in the writings of our opponents, 
an endeavour to prejudice this part of the case by a 
style of reasoning, which, however popular it may be, 
is not the less delusive; and which ought not to be 
adopted by them in this controversy, because, as they 
are well aware, it would equally condemn the greater 
part of their own arrangements. 

The styles and titles of Archbishops, Bishops, Deans, 
Archdeacons, Priests, and Deacons, are recounted by 
them with great particularity, as though the mere enu- 
meration of them, with a demand for the production of 
any direct scripture authority for their appointment, 
must be, at once, decisive of the whole question. 

But this method of reasoning,—or rather of leaping to 
a conclusion without reasoning, is of the most super-- 
ficial description. It rests wholly on the use of certain 
titles, which, confessedly, do not occur in holy writ. 
And because we can shew no instance of a Dean or an 
Archdeacon in the apostolic times, therefore, argue these 
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controversialists, such offices are contrary to the rules of 
_ scripture, and form sufficient ground of dissent from a 
Church which maintains them. 

But how inconsistent is this strict adherence to the 
exact letter of scripture, with the mode of reasoning 
which, on other subjects, they do not hesitate to adopt! 
They ‘“‘ maintain the absolute and unalienable right of 
electing their own ministers,” although they admit that 
there is not to be found in all scripture a single “ case 
in which the people chose their own pastors.” In fact, 
_ they never think it necessary in the least degree to regu- 
late their own conduct by this absolute and exclusive 
rule. Where do they find any authority in the apostolic 
- writings, for the office of “‘ Classical Tutor of Highbury 
College,” or for a Law Secretary or Solicitor to the 
“Three Denominations,” or for investments in ‘ Old 
South Sea Annuities,” on behalf ofa Missionary Society? 

One of the most able of the dissenting writers, in a 
late publication, thus touches this weak point in their 
argument :— 

‘< Now as to every thing being inadmissible but what, 
is prescribed by the model, and every thing binding that 
it includes :—is a college in the model? Are Highbury 
and Homerton provided for by primitive precedent? 
The first churches had a plurality of bishops,—have 
yours? The Lord’s Supper every Lord’s day, and mutual 
‘exhortation by the brethren, if able or disposed, are 
customs generally admitted to be primitive,—where are 
they now? Ministers are represented by the theory, 
agreeably to original custom, as called to the office owt 
of the church which they are chosen to serve,—are 
yours so called?” &c.! 

This question, however, is placed on its right ground 
by Mr. Conder, in the following passage :— 

** As those co-necessary, natural circumstances, which 


1 Two Letters by ‘‘ Fiat Justitia,” p.101. 
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adhere to every action, are virtually comprehended in 
the precept, which is the basis of the instituted duty ; 
so, whatever circumstances, considered strictly as means 
of discharging what is positively enjoined, conduce to 
the more decent and impressive performance of the 
duty, are strictly consonant with the divine command 
—are permissively, although not specifically involved 
in #.”” 

And in the same spirit does Mr. James reason, when 
he tells us that—“ The New Testament contains, in its 
recorded facts, such general principles on the subject 
of church government and church discipline, as are suffi- 
ciently explicit for the guidance of all who are willing 
to take God’s word for their rule. With these, such of our 
usages as cannot plead express command or example, ought to 
be in accordance, and to the application of these all our cus- 
toms must be directed. Whatever we do must be an act 
of obedience to the authority of Christ, as the only King 
and head of the church, and designed to carry into effect 
some law, which, as the supreme and exclusive legis- 
Jator, he has enjoined.” 

It is conceded, then, that even among dissenters 
themselves, there are ‘‘ usages which cannot plead 
express command orexample;” but it is held to be suffi- 
cient that they be “in accordance with the principles 
of the New Testament, and designed to carry into effect 
some law which Christ has enjoined.” Then, of course, 
all the idle objections started against Deans and Arch- 
deacons, merely because no such officers are found in 
the New Testament, fall to the ground. On this more 
enlarged and more rational footing we are content to 
place the question, and shall proceed, adopting it as our 
rule, to consider the various offices*and orders which 
are used in the church of England. 

‘And first, let us speak of those which may be termed 
non-essential offices ; such as Deans, Prebendaries, and 
Archdeacons. We call these non-essential, because it 
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will be obvious to the reader, that if.every one of our 
cathedrals were swallowed up by an earthquake, and 
‘their Deans and Chapters extinguished with them, the 
church of England would still subsist, in all its essential 
parts, just as it does at this moment; having lost nothing 
but an appendage, which may have been considered 
ornamental, but which was never supposed to be neces- 
sary to the integrity of the fabric. 

Our Cathedrals were not founded by the Protestant 
church of England. The Reformation—which in this 
country was not a revolution—found them standing, 
and in possession of considerable endowments, and it 
left them so. Probably plans might have been then. 
_ adopted, or may even now be carried into effect, which 
would render these establishments more conducive to the 
general welfare, and more efficient for the purposes for 
which they were professedly erected. Such a modifi- 
cation would be welcomed by every true friend of the 
church. We should gladly see the revenues of Durham 
or Ely rendered more extensively serviceable in the 
diffusion of the knowledge of the gospel. In like 
manner should we willingly behold an improvement in 
the distribution of the wealth of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, or of All Souls, or New College, Oxford; or a 
more advantageous application of the estates of the 
Goldsmiths’ or the Ironmongers’ Company of London. 
Still, however, we must altogether repudiate the idea of 
a forcible seizure of any of these revenues. Neither the 
estates of the see of Durham, nor of New College, nor 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company, can be forcibly taken away 
from the present holders of them, without rendering the 
possessions of the Duke of Bedford unsafe; or without, 
in short, placing in jeopardy the estate of every man 
of property in the kingdom. 

Meanwhile, all that the church of England is justly 
chargeable with, as touching these great establishments, 
is this,—that finding twenty or thirty cathedrals planted 
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and endowed in various parts of the country, and in each 
a Dean and Chapter, invested with the care of the place, 
and charged with certain religious duties; she has left 
these edifices standing, and their officers still in posses- 
sion of their titlesand revenues; and has contented her- 
self with reforming the worship offered up, and cleansing 
these magnificent temples. from papal abominations. 
Those who blame her for not entirely abolishing these 
things, ought to prove to us that the very existence of a 
cathedral is an evil, and that Deans and Chapters are 
not only unknown in scripture, but are actually anéi- 
scriptural. When they have proved thus much, we shall 
agree with them in thinking that an entire demolition, 
not reformation, ought to have taken place. But till 
these points be proved, we shall tolerate the continuance 
of these splendid edifices and their officers, discerning 
theréin no sufficient or scriptural ground of secession 
from the church, which maintains, indeed, but which 
did not create them.! : 


1 The Nonconformists of former days would have objected to our 
Cathedrals and their array of Minor Canons and Vicars Choral, on the 
score of the supposed unlawfulness of all instrumental music. But we 
need not enter upon that argument with our modern opponents, since 
they are already outstripping us in their fondness for those very “ relics 
of popery ” against which their predecessors so loudly inveighed, Take 
the following advertisement as a specimen; which, as it appeared in the 
Birmingham Gazette of July 2, 1832, must doubtless have met Mr. 
James’s eye: 

“On Sunday next, July 8, a new organ will be opened at the Jnde- 
pendent Chapel in Wednesbury ; when three sermons will be preached by 
the Rev. James Hardy, and collections made towards defraying the ex- 
pences of its erection. During the services, a Grand Selection of Sacred 
Music, comprising some distinguished pieces from the sublime and beau- 
tiful compositions of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and others, 
never before performed in this part of the country, will be introduced. Mr. 
Rudge will preside at the Organ; Leader of the Band, Mr. Testor; Con- 
ductor, Mr. Moreton.’ ‘ 

This announcement is nearly an exact copy of a play-bill of one of our 
London Oratorios, with this single alteration, that “ On Saturday next, at 
Covent Garden Theatre,” is cut off, and ‘‘ On Sunday next, at the Inde- 
pendent Chapel,’”—is substituted in its room. 
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Another officer or minister whose title is offensive to 
Mr. James, is the Archdeacon. Thecontinuance of this 
-functionary, like the last, is not essential to the existence 
of the church, but it is nevertheless highly desirable. 
To use Mr. James’s own words, and to apply his own 
rule, ‘‘we cannot plead” for this officer “‘ any express 
command or example;”’ but we consider his functions 
to be “‘in accordance” with the general principles laid 
down in the New Testament, and to be ‘designed to 
earry into effect a law which Christ has enjoined.” 

The principal duty of an Archdeacon is the care and 
superintendence of the structures in which the service 
of the church is conducted. He guides and overlooks 

another officer, whom Mr. James appears to have for- 
gotten, the Churchwarden. And the propriety of the 
existence of both Churchwardens and Archdeacons must 
principally depend upon the argument in favour of a 
national provision for the religious instruction of the 
people. If it be right,—and on this point we feel per- 
fectly satisfied,—that the state should provide for the 
maintenance of the worship of God, and for the religious 
instruction of the people; then we can have little 
difficulty in admitting the propriety of appointing in 
every parish a public officer, chosen year by year, from 
among the more intelligent and trustworthy of the in- 
habitants, to take charge of the edifice set apart for 
these purposes, and to see that all things belonging 
thereto are “done decently and in order.” Nor will it 
appear at all extraordinary, anti-scriptural, or improper, 
that over each county, or considerable district, a super- 
intendant should be placed, for the purpose of inspecting 
the conduct of these parochial officers, and of securing 
the efficient discharge of their public duties. This 
superintendant we call an Archdeacon. One or two 
other assistants of the bishop, such as the Rural Dean, 
the Chancellor of the Diocese, &c. stand upon a similar 
footing of general expediency. 
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But having briefly dismissed those parts of the subject 
which are independent of the main question, we now 
come to the consideration of that highly interesting 
point,— 3 

What was the order and organization established by the 
apostles throughout the first Christian churches? 

If no answer could be given to this inquiry, we might 
probably admit that every community of Christians 
must be held at liberty to construct its own system. Or 
perhaps.it would be more accordant with the apostolic 
precepts to say, that as schism is a great sin, it must be 
the duty of every Christian, in this uncertainty, to remain 
in the communion in which, in the providence of God, 
he finds himself placed, that communion possessing, it 
must be presupposed, the means of grace. But is it 
true that no answer can be given to this inquiry ? 
Neither Episcopalian, Presbyterian, or Independent, 
we believe, will admit the existence of any such uncer- 
tainty. All are agreed, that if due care and attention 
are but bestowed on the investigation, the outlines of a 
consistent and intelligible form of organization may be 
distinctly traced. To this investigation, then, let us 
now address ourselves: 

It is not for us to say how, or in what degree, the Inde- 
pendent or congregational plans of church government 
may be made to appear to rest on scripture authority. The 
advocates of each, we believe, are forced to confess that 
direct proofs are very deficient. The confession of one 
of the latter sect has already been adduced,—that “ we 
have no express mention of a case in which it is said 
that the pedple chose their pastors.”’ And it certainly 
appears to us a difficult task to reconcile the issuing of 
a decree from the church at Jerusalem to all the other 
churches, (Acts xvi. 4) with the theory which declares 
every congregation to be wholly independent of all others ; 
or to make the powers confided to Timothy and Titus, 
accord with the parity and equality of all presbyters; 
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which is the basis of the presbyterian scheme. But 
leaving these parties to explain and defend their own 
systems, let us proceed at once to inquire,— 

1. What is the instruction which may be gathered 
from scripture, in this matter? and 3 

2. So far as any point may seem to require farther 
elucidation,—what is the light thrown upon scripture by 
the testimony of antiquity ? 

And the first remark which will require to be made, 
before we enter upon this enquiry, is, that as the whole 
state of things in the earlier days of the Christian 
church, as depicted in the Acts of the Apostles and in 
the Epistles, was that of a system under formation, a 
series of churches only then beginning to be organized, we 
must beware of seizing upon any one particular passage, 
or point of time, and constructing a theory wholly out 
of its representations. Every thing, in these writings, is 
in a state of growth. But, from overlooking this circum- 
stance, many writers fasten upon one or two single ex- 
pressions, and negative episcopacy, or establish inde- 
pendency, without the least difficulty or hesitation. 

The apostles frequently call themselves elders or pres- 
byters,—just as a general will address his troops and 
the officers under his command as fellow-soldiers ;—yet 
from this circumstance some would argue that no higher 
office than that of a presbyter can be found in scripture, 
for that the apostles themselves assume that title. In 
other passages the term episcopos, or bishop, is given to 
those who were merely pastors or presbyters; the word, 
probably, being only just introduced into the church, 
and its meaning being not yet strictly defined, or ap- 
propriated to that order of ministers to whom it was 
subsequently especially applied. Yet from such a pas- 
sage as this the congregationalist often persists in draw- 
ing the conclusion that all pastors or presbyters are 
bishops, and that no bishop is anything more than a 
‘pastor. But, if we venture to build a theory upon any 
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solitary passage that promises to suit our views, there is 
scarcely any thing which may not be thus established. 

Let us beware, then, of this fallacious mode of inquiry, 
and endeavour with submission and docility to draw 
together the whole instruction of scripture on this head, 
and to bow to its decisions, whatever they may be. 

The first step we shall have to take will be compara- 
tively easy. Few of our readers will require us to prove 
by any argument the apostolic institution of the pastoral 
office. A reference to Acts xiv.23; 1 Tim. v. 17; 1 Peter 

1; Ephes. iv. 11, will probably suffice ; and we need 
only repeat in passing, that which we have stated ina 
former chapter, that we find no mention in any part of 
scripture, of the choice or appointment of these ministers 
by the people. However, in whatever manner they 
might be selected, we shall meet with very little contra- 
diction in asserting, that the first order of ministers in- 
stituted by the apostles, was that of the pastor, tees or 
presbyter of a single distinct congregation. 

The second office of which we find any mention made 
in the apostolic writings, is that of deacon. Here our 
differences of view and interpretation begin to open. 
Was the office instituted according to the sixth of the 
Acts, that of the deacon or not? On this, although the 
dissenters generally interpret that passage, as describing 
the character and functions of the deacon, there are 
doubts confessed, even by their most acute and able 
writers. One of these, ina late publication, says— 

“If called upon to point out the defects or weak 
points in the congregational theory, I should be inclined 
to specify,— * * * | 

‘“‘ A total misconception as to the office of deacon, - 
which, without the shadow of scriptural evidence, is 
identined with that of the seven officers chosen to 
superintend the daily ministration. Acts vi. 

‘The seven referred to in Acts vi. were a committee 
of management, not answering at all to the deacons of 
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the epistles, if we may judge from the qualifications re- 
quired in the latter, nor chargeable, as far as appears, 
- with the support of the ministry. 

“‘ The identification of elder, deacon, and trustee in 
the same officer, which in fact prevails, is an abuse ana- 
logous to the mixture of secular and spiritual functions 
in the clergy; whereas the design of the appointment of 
the SEVEN was, to separate those functions.” } 

The Church of England, on the other hand, finding 
the care of the poor already entrusted, in each parish, 
to certain legally-appointed officers, entitled Overseers 
of the Poor, holds it to be unnecessary to charge her 
deacons with this duty. She rather draws from the 
apostolic writings, (1 Timothy iii. 13.) the idea, that a 
deacon’s office was connected in a certain degree with 
the preaching of the word, and that it was, in some 
sort, probationary and initiative to the higher office of a 
presbyter. In this view she is certainly supported by 
the evidence of all antiquity, as concerns the practice 

‘of the early Christian church. Probably the truth may 
lie somewhere between these two views; not leaving 
the deaconship, as among the dissenters, the office of a 
layman, held for life, and imposing upon the bearer of it 
many of the duties of a churchwarden or an overseer ; nor 
yet allowing it to remain, as in the church at the present 
day, amere formal step to be taken, a state of half- 
ordination, escaped from with all reasonable despatch, 
at the end of one short year; just as a college term is 
got through, as prescribed by rule, and observed for no 
other reason. A slight alteration, which should impose 
upon the deacon, for a somewhat longer term, the sedu- 
lous care of the Christian poor, (still leaving to the 
overseer the duty of providing for their maintenance,) 
the visitation of the sick, the seeking after the wan- 
derers, the instruction of the ignorant, and occasional, 


1 Two Letters by ‘ Fiat Justitia,’ pp. 116, 117. 
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rather than stated employment in other ministerial 
services, might much augment the utility of the office ; 
while, by assigning these assistants, at a small salary, 
to those incumbents who were most burdened with the 
care of a°too extensive charge, they would prove of 
essential use, as aids to those who stood in need of such 
co-operation.! 

We have found, then, in scripture, the pastor, and the 
deacon or assistant-pastor: but is it possible to stop 
here? Can any intelligent and open-minded student of 
scripture aver, that these two offices are the only ones 
of which he finds any traces in the apostolic writings? 
Will such an one venture to shut up the epistles of St. 
Paul to Timothy and Titus, and the messages of St. John 
to the Asiatic churches, and to tell us that they have no 
bearing upon the present question? 

Yet if those parts of scripture are not thrust out of 
the canon, it is impossible for us to avoid seeing that in 
them are contained many things which throw a most im- 
portant light on the subject under consideration. We 
are seeking to know something of the organization of 
the earliest Christian churches, and where else can we 
gain information so unquestionable, as will be found 
in these portions of the New Testament? 

In them a third office, or order of ministers, appears, 
not indistinctly, but most clearly set forth and described. 
Let us narrowly examine, then, the information afforded 
in these writings. a 

It is from the proceedings of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles that we might reasonably expect to derive the 
fullest information. Of the churches planted by the 
other apostles we have much less knowledge. Of Jeru- 
salem, indeed, we gather from various places, that the 
apostle James was generally resident there, occupying 

1 Plans greatly partaking of these features, have been laid down by 


the Pastoral-Aid Society ;—an Association of the most interesting charac- 
ter, and claiming the support of every churchman, 
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the first place, and clearly exercising a kind of epis- 
copal or inspecting and governing authority. And the 
- earliest Church History extant confirms this fact, 
stating, that “‘ this James, whom the ancients, on ac- 
count of the pre-eminence of his virtue, called by the 
surname of Just, first obtained the episcopal seat of the 
church at Jerusalem.” ! - 

But the active and persevering exertions of St. Paul 
were made the means of planting the Christian faith in 
many populous districts and important cities. Among 
these, one of the most celebrated and most populous 
was that of Ephesus, the chief city of Asia Minor, in 
which he spent above two years, and in which, through 
his labours, “ the word of God grew mightily and pre- 
vailed.” (Acts xix. 20.) 

In this city Paul had, agreeably with his usual custom, 
(Acts xiv. 23.) ordained a sufficient number of elders ; 
and accordingly we find that when he was driven from 
Ephesus, by the uproar caused by Demetrius, he was 
able, being in the neighbourhood a few months after, to 
“« send from Miletus to Ephesus, to call the elders of the 
church. (Acts xx. 17.) But he then knew that they 
“« should see his face no more,” and he knew also that 
‘« of their own selves should men arise, speaking perverse 
things, to draw away disciples after them.” (Acts xx. 30.) | 
And in this painful moment, looking forward, in the 
spirit of prophecy, to the evils that were before his be- 
loved children, he earnestly sought for some course by 
which his own watchful care might be continued, though 
by other means, and by which some of the dangers which 
he knew to be impending, might be averted. 

The case, that of the withdrawment of an Apostle 
from the church which he had raised up, and over 
which he had ruled,—was a new one; and the neces- 
sity or want attendant on it was, therefore, also, new. 


* 


1 Huseb. Hist. Eccl, tom. i. p. 93. 
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An independent or congregationalist would be ready to 
argue, that there could be no remedy for the privation 
the church was about to suffer,—no substitute for the 
power and influence St. Paul had exercised over it. From 
their favourite principles of the parity and equality of 
all elders or presbyters, and the entire independence of 
every congregation as to all other congregations, it 
would necessarily follow, that if, among themselves, 
men did arise, ‘speaking perverse things, to draw away 
disciples after them,’ all such evils must continue without 
check and without control. Every elder or pastor was 
independent of all others ; superior power or authority, 
now the apostle: had withdrawn, there was none, and 
the preachers of the truth and the preachers of error had 
no other course than to go on side by side, distracting 
and dividing the church, and rendering its testimony to 
the world contradictory and nugatory. 

St. Paul, however, was better taught. Acting under 
the guidance of the Spirit, he adopted a course admir- 
ably suited to the exigence. He had with him one 
who, “Sas a son with the father, had served with him in 
the gospel.” (Phil. ii. 22.) This valued friend and dis- 
ciple, therefore, being himself compelled to flee, he “ be- 
sought to abide still in Ephesus.” (1 Tim. i. 3.) And the 
objects he had in view in thus députing Timothy to 
take his place, are explicitly stated in the two epistles 
addressed to the latter. Let us consult these epistles, 
then,—I. for the nature of the office thus conferred, and 
—IT. as to its permanence. . 

I. No one will deny, with the Acts of the Apostles 
open before them, that those especially-selected servants 
of the Lord did exercise an episcopal authority,—did 
“manifest the superintending care of overseers or bishops, 
with reference to the whole church,—elders, deacons, 
and people. They often call themselves by the ordinary 
names of the ministry,—e/ders, &c.,—but nothing can 
be clearer than that they constantly exerted the fullest 
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episcopal power, over presbyters as well as people,—. 
ordaining, suspending, excommunicating, appointing, 
- and sending on missions, without the least hesitation as 
to their right to do all these things. 

Was this episcopal authority to cease, then, absolutely, 
and without any reserve, on their removal from the 
world? Was the order and organization of the church, 
during the apostles’ lives, to be of one cast, and on their 
departure, was it to be of quite another? Were no sub- 
stitutes, no successors, to be appointed in their room? 
In what way can these questions be so satisfactorily an- 
swered, as by examining the tenor of the instructions 
given to Timothy and to Titus. 

Now in these epistles we find, most explicitly, a trans- 
ference of the functions and powers previously exer- 
cised by St. Paul and by the other apostles,—a_ trans- 
ference, probably in a moderated degree, but leaving the 
functions themselves essentially the same,—to two of 
his disciples, selected as the fittest to assume the epis- 
copal office. All those duties, of ordaining, preferring, 
admitting, rejecting, and sitting in judgment on presby- 
ters, which the apostle had in divers places claimed as 
his own, are here transferred to his appointed substitutes. 
And from these two instances, specially recorded under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, we have the clearest 
right to infer that a like course was taken by the apos- 
tles, with respect to all the other churches. 

Timothy is expressly told that the main object the 
apostle had in view, in directing to him his first epistle, 
was, that he “‘ might know how he ought to behave (or con- 
duct) himself in the house of God, which is the church of 
the living God, the pillar and ground of the truth,” (1 Tim. 
iii. 15.) And the rules thus given him for his conduct, 
embrace the following particulars :— 

1, He was to exercise an oversight as to the doctrine 
preached by the elders of Ephesus:—‘‘ That thou 
mightest charge some that they preach no other doctrine, 
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neither give heed to fables and endless genealogies, which 
minister questions, rather than godly edifying: ” (ch. i. 34.) 
He was to “refuse profane and old wives’ fables ;” and 
the things committed unto him by the apostle, he was 
to “‘command and teach,” (ch. iv.11) ‘‘ taking heed,”’ both 
“unto himself, and unto the doctrine.” (ch. iv.16.) And 
again the apostle returns to the point, repeating, “‘ These 
things teach and exhort: If any man teach otherwise, and 
consent not to wholesome words, and the doctrine which is 
according to godliness,—he is proud, knowing nothing, &c., 
—from such withdraw thyself.” (ch. vi. 2, 5.) And again, 
—‘‘T give thee charge in the sight of God,—that thou keep 
this commandment without spot, &c.” (ch. vi. 13, 14.) And 
yet once more, ‘‘ O Timothy, keep that which is committed 
to thy trust, avoiding profane and vain babblings, and 
oppositions of science, falsely so called ; which some profes- 
sing, have erred concerning the faith,”’ (ch. iv. 20, 21.) 

In the second epistle, written several years after, this 
point appears to be still a prominent one in the apostle’s 
mind. He exhorts Timothy,—“ Hold fast the form of: 
sound words, which thou hast heard of me, in faith and love 
which is in Christ Jesus: That good thing which was com- 
mitted unto thee, keep by the Holy Ghost which dwelleth in 
us.” (ch. i. 13,19.) ‘* Charge them before the Lord that 
they strive not about words to no profit.” “ Shun profane 
and vain babblings.” ‘ Foolish and unlearned questions 
avoid.” “ Study to shew thyself approved unto God, a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the word of truth,” (ch. ii. 15.) ‘‘ Continue thou in 
the things, which thou hast learned.” “ Preach the word ; 
be instant, in season and out of season ; dik ove, —— 
exhort, with all long-siffer ing and doctrine.” 

It is abundantly clear, then, that the chief point on 
which the apostle insisted, in his instructions to Timothy, 
was, that he should strive to maintain, among the elders 
of Ephesus, a correct standard of doctrine. Others,— 
again and again does the apostle refer to this point with 
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grief,—others had swerved from the faith; had made 
shipwreck ; had turned away from the truth :—to Timo- 
thy, therefore, his “ dearly-beloved son,” whose “ unfeigned 
faith” he knew, in whom dwelt “ the gift of God ;”— 
to him he committed this especial charge, many times 
repeated, with every variety of emphasis and of pathos, 
to “KEEP that which was committed to his charge,’ —to 
“HOLD FAST the form of sound words, in faith and love 
which is in Christ Jesus.” The maintenance of sound doc- 
trine, then,—not of any doctrine which he might fancy, 
but of that which “‘ had been committed to him,” was a 
prominent feature in the duty entrusted to Timothy. 
2. But in doing this he would require, and he was in- 
_ vested with, the powers previously exercised only by the 
apostles. The elders or presbyters of the church are 
made subject tohim. A full description of the character 
and qualifications of the pastors and deacons is furnish- 
ed to him, and for this end,—* that thou mightest know 
how to conduct thyself.” This is afterwards further 
explained by the injunction, ‘ Lay hands suddenly on no 
man ;” by Which it is made perfectly clear, that the 
intent of the previous description of the qualifications 
of pastors, &c., was to instruct Timothy in their selec- 
tion and ordination. In fact the very terms used suffi- 
ciently prove this, for Timothy is told, ‘Let these also 
be proved ; THEN LET them use the office of a deacon,” &e. 
(ch. iv. 10.) His power of appointing and ordaining 
pastors is also clearly set forth in the verse, ‘‘ The things 
that thou hast heard of me among many witnesses, the same 
COMMIT THOU to faithful men, who shall be able to teach 
others also.” (2 Tim. ii.2.) But he has also the power 
of censuring and of promoting: ‘ Against an elder 
receive not an accusation, but before two or three witnesses.” 
“* Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy of double 
honour.” “Them that sin rebuke before all, that others 
also may fear.” (ver. 20.) Various instructions are 
added with respect to widows, &c, all of which prove 
Q2 
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in the clearest manner that Timothy was one’ “ set in 
authority” over the whole church.” In fact the single 
passage, “Against an elder receive not an accusation, 
but before two or three witnesses,’ establishes this 
point, inasmuch as it shews that Timothy was one to 
whom accusations, even against the pastors of the 
church, might be appropriately brought. He was not 
only, then, a guardian of the doctrine of the church, but 
he “had the rule over it,’ with respect to appointments 
to office, promotions, and church censures. 

II. But the permanent character of the office thus con- 
ferred on the friend and disciple of St. Paul is ques- 
tioned. We are told that “ the mission of Timothy was 
clearly of an extraordinary character.”’ In reply, we 
must observe, that the term mission is rather inap- 
propriate to the case. St. Paul, being obliged to quit 
Ephesus, “‘ besought” Timothy to “ abide’’ there in his 
room, and empowered and instructed him to fulfil those 
duties which he, Paul, had himself been accustomed to 
discharge. Now that is scarcely a mission, and of an 
extraordinary character, which consists in a’settled abid- 
ing, and the discharge of certain ordinary duties, through 
a long course of years. The second Epistle to Timothy 
appears to have been written several years subsequent- 
ly to the first, and his episcopate, in all probability, 
was of considerable duration. And instead of finding, 
in these two epistles, any reference to a mission, or to 
extraordinary duties, the whole tenor of the apostle’s 
language is just that suited to the case of a diocesan 


bishop, on assuming his charge. There is nothing said of — 
any special message, of any particular business to be — 


transacted, of any question to be decided, or of any 


return; but all describes a fixed, settled, and perma- | 


nent state of things. ‘‘ This charge I commit to thee, son 


Timothy.” ‘‘ Keep that which is committed to thy trust.” 
‘““ Meditate upon these things, give thyself wholly unto 


them.” ‘* I charge thee before God, and the Lord Jesus 
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Christ, and the elect angels, that thou observe these things, 
without’ preferring one before another.”,—“ Watch thou 
tn all things; endure afflictions; do the work of an evan- 
gelist.’ Throughout the apostle’s injunctions, every 
thing speaks of the episcopal office and duties; of con- 
tinuance, of abiding,—nothing of a special mission; or 
of any extraordinary functions. 

But if ‘in the mouth of two witnesses every word 
shall be established,’ so we may say that the occurrence 
of a second case, of an exactly similar kind, at once 
demolishes the hypothesis of Timothy’s being an extra- 
ordinary mission. In Crete, as well as in Ephesus, 
Paul was unable to remain; and in this important dis- 
trict, as well as in that of Ephesus, he appointed a sub- 

- stitute—a single overseer, or bishop—clothed with his 
authority, and empowered to ordain, promote, censure, 
and approve, the elders, deacons, and people of the 
church. ‘* For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou 
shouldest SET IN ORDER the things that are wanting, and 
ORDAIN ELDERS in every city, as I had uppointed thee.” 
(Titus i. 5.) 

_ And the ground traversed in this epistle exactly 
resembles that gone over in those to Timothy. There 
are the same cautions to ‘‘ avoid foolish questions and 
genealogies ;” the same injunctions to ‘‘ speak the things 
which become sound doctrine ;”’ ‘‘ in doctrine to shew uncor- 
ruptness ;” the same instructions for the selection of 
bishops or elders; and the same authority to “‘ reject” 
those tainted with heresy, and to “‘ stop the mouths” of 
false teachers. 

Assuredly, if this second instance of a diocesan 
bishop, constituted by the great apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, and endowed with all the powers and functions 
which are claimed for the prelates of our churches in 
‘the present day ;—if this second distinct and unimpug- 
nable authority is refused a hearing, we must feel it 
impossible to ascribe such rejection to any other cause 
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than that of a mind entirely closed against all evidence, 
however strong; and we are impelled to say, “‘ If they 
hear not the apostle Paul, neither would they be per- 
suaded, though one rose from the dead!” 

But, although proofs in superabundance already lie 
before us, the Scripture contains yet more. A fresh 
chain of evidence still remains to be adduced. The 
apostle John, many years after the date of the above 
epistles, is commanded by his Lord to convey certain 
messages, of mingled reproof and approbation, to the 
seven churches of Asia, of which Ephesus was one. 
But to whom does he, writing under divine inspiration, 
address himself? To the angel of the church of Smyrna ; 
To the angel of the church of Ephesus, and in like manner 
to all. - 

It will scarcely be disputed that in thus speaking, the 
apostle used plain, and not figurative language, and 
spoke to individuals well known, at that period, by 
these titles. And the very messages he conveys run 
exactly parallel with the language of St. Paul on the 
former occasions. 

In the apostle’s instructions to Timothy and Titus, we 
have remarked two things as especially observable,— 
oversight, as to doctrine; and authority, as to appoint- 
ments, discipline, &c. The very same features present 
themselves in the messages of St. John to the Asiatic 
churches. 

The most emphatic charges are given to the angels or 
bishops of Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamos, &c., touching 
the maintenance of sound doctrine among their people. 
The first is commended “‘ because,” says the apostle, ‘‘ thou 
canst not bear them which are evil ; and thou hast tried them 
which say they. are apostles, and are not, and hast found 
them liars.” (Rev. ii. 2.) The second is exhorted to “ be 
faithful unto death:”? The third is censured, “ because 
thou hast there them that hold the doctrine of Balaam:” 
(Rev. ii. 14.) The fourth, “ because thou sufferest that 
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woman Jezebel, which calleth herself a prophetess, to teach 
and to seduce.” (v. 20.) The angel of the church in Sardis 
_ is exhorted to ‘‘ remember how thou hast received and heard, 
and hold fast, and repent.” (chapter iii. 3.) And he of 
Philadelphia is tenderly addressed, because, says the 
Saviour, ‘thou hast a little strength, and hast kept my 
word, and hast not denied my name,” (v. 8.) and he is ex- 
horted to ‘‘ hold fast that which thou hast, that no man take 
thy crown.”’ (ch. iii. 11.) Thus, throughout the whole, 
the superintending care of the angel or bishop, as to the 
purity of doctrine, is constantly kept in view. : 

But there is also an authority perpetually referred to ; 
without which, indeed, it would be unreasonable to deal 
with these angels or bishops as with men answerable for 
the doctrines taught in their churches. One is spoken of 
as having “tried them which say they are apostles and are 
not,” and having “found them liars:”” Another is cen- 

- sured, ‘‘because thou hast them that hold the doctrine of 
Balaam,” a censure which implies the power of expul- 
sion. In agreement with this, the third is upbraided, 
“‘ because thou sufferest that woman Jezebel to teach.” 
Throughout the whole, the angel or bishop is addressed, 
not merely as a person engaged by the people, as with 
modern dissenters, to preach among them for a cer- 
tain term of years, but as one invested with authority, 
and accountable for that authority to his Lord and 
Master. 

Now, that these angels were certain individual elders, 

raised to the oversight or episcopacy of the churches to 
which they were attached, is abundantly clear. In 
Ephesus, long before this period, there were many elders 
or presbyters ; (Acts xx. 17. 1 Tim, v. 17.) consequently 
a message addressed to the “ angel” of that church must 
have designated some presiding and governing member 
of their body, or none could have known to whom it be- 
longed. Take, then, the fact of such presiding elders, or 
bishops, having been recognized as such by St. John, 
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and couple with this circumstance, the tenor of the 
epistles of St. Paul to Timothy and Titus, and then say 
whether any one matter, of similar importance, through- 
out the whole scripture, is established with greater 
certainty ? 

Still, however, as it is a point vehemently contested, 
and as the evidence of ecclesiastical history may throw 
much light upon it, we will not refuse to consult the 
judgment of antiquity on this question. And first of all, 
let. us ask, what was the view of the church, in all ages, 
as to the meaning and intent of those passages of scrip- 
ture which we have just quoted. Nothing can be more 
obviously expedient than such a reference as this. Asa 
difference exists, touching the real bearing and purport 
of some of the apostolic writings, the wisest course, by 
confession of all commentators, is, to seek for the judg- 
ment of those to whom those writings were originally 
addressed, and of their immediate successors. What, - 
then, did the earliest Christians understand, from the 
epistles to Timothy and Titus? 

Of the office held by Timothy, we are told, by Poly- 
crates, bishop of Ephesus, towards the close of the 
second century, that ‘‘ Timothy was ordained bishop of 
Ephesus by the great Paul:”?!—by Eusebius, that “ it 
is recorded in history that Timothy was the first bishop 
of the Ephesians” :?—in the Commentary under the 
name of Ambrose, that, ‘‘ being now ordained a bishop, 
Timothy was instructed by the epistles of Paul, how to 
dispose and order the church of God :” *—by Epiphanius, 
that ‘‘ the apostle, speaking to Timothy, who was then 
a bishop, advises him thus, &c.:”4—by Jerome, that 
‘‘ Timothy was ordained bishop of the Ephesians by the 
blessed Paul:”—by Chrysostom, that ‘“ Paul directs 
Timothy to fulfil his ministry, being then a bishop, (for 
that he was a bishop, appears from Paul’s writing thus 


1 Usher's Disc on Episc. 2 Ecc. Hist. lib. iii, cap: 4. 
3 Pref. Epist ad Tim. 4 Her. 75,0. 5. 
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to him, “Lay hands suddenly on no man’”!):—and in 
nearly ‘die very same terms by Theophylact, Gcumenius, 


_Primasius, Leontius, and many others. 


Of Titus, we are informed by Eusebius, that “‘ he was 
the first bishop of Creté”2—by Ambrose, that “the 


- apostle consecrated Titus a bishop, and admonishes 


him to be solicitous for the church committed to him” 2 
—by Jerome, that ‘Titus, the bishop of Crete, preached 
the gospel both in that and the neighbouring islands”— 
by Theodoret, that ‘‘ Titus, a famous disciple of St. 
Paul, was by him ordained bishop of Crete :” —and by 
Theophylact and Gicumenius to the same effect. 

Those, therefore, who refuse to see, in the epistles of 
St. Paul to these two disciples, their respective appoint- 
ments to the office of a diocesan bishop, not only do 
violence to the plain and obvious sense of scripture, but 
invent a mode of interpretation which was wholly un- 
known to the primitive churches. Every commentator 
and historian whose works have come down to us, accept 
the apostle’s words in their plain and literal meaning, and 
tellus without hesitation that St. Paul ordained Timothy 
and Titus the first bishops of Ephesus and Crete. It was 
reserved to modern dissenters to discover that ‘ their 
mission was clearly of an extraordinary kind,” and that 
from it no argument in favour of episcopacy could be 
drawn. But the reader will hardly hesitate to admit 
that the true interpretation of an apostolic epistle is 
rather to be gathered from the coincident testimony of 
all the early fathers, than from a method of evading the 
prima facie sense which is altogether of modern in- 
vention. 

We shall now pass on to the general evidence of the 
earliest Christian writers, as to the universal establish- 
ment of diocesan episcopacy, even in the apostolic iy 
and by apostolic authority. 


} Hom.1ad Tim. 2 Eee. Hist. lib. iii.c. 4. 3 Praef.ad Tit. 
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Ignatius, the second bishop of Antioch, was martyred 
at Rome about the year A. p. 107. This was only forty 
years after the death of St. Paul, and as he had been an 
equal period in the service of the church, he may be said 
to have been one of the apostle’s immediate successors. 
Of St. John he was the personal disciple, and with him 
he lived in friendship and Christian communivn for more 
than twenty years; the apostle continuing to the first 
year of Trajan, and Ignatius suffering martyrdom only 
ten or twelve years after. Surely, then, Ignatius must be 
admitted to be a competent witness as to the order and 
organization of the church in the days of the apostles 
and those who immediately succeeded them. 

Now several of the epistles of this eminent martyr are | 
still extant, and many expressions in them are most - 
clear and explicit on this point. To the Ephesians he 
writes, exhorting them to ‘obey their bishop and the 
presbytery with an entire affection.” The Magnesians 
he exhorts, “‘not to use their bishop too familiarly on 
account of his youth, but to yield all reverence to him ; 
as,” he adds, ‘‘ I perceive that your holy presbyters do.” 
And to the church at Smyrna he writes, “I salute your 
very worthy bishop, and your venerable presbytery, and 
your deacons ;”’ and in each of his other epistles similar 
expressions occur. 

Polycarp, says Irenzeus, ‘‘ was by the apostles ap- 
pointed bishop of the church of Smyrna.” He suffered 
martyrdom in the year 148, according to bishop Pearson, 
though others place that event several years later. 

- An epistle written by him to the Philippians is ex- 
tant, which document is referred to by Irenzus. In 
that letter he tells the Philippians, ‘‘ The epistles of 
Ignatius which he wrote to us, together with such others 
of his as have come to our hands, we have sent unto you 
—by which you may be greatly profited,” &c. Now in 
all these epistles of Ignatius, thus commended, obe- 
dience to the bishop and the presbytery is strongly 
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urged and repeatedly insisted on. And of all these 
exhortations we have here the explicit approval of 
_ Polycarp. 

Treneus, bishop of Lyons, was a disciple of Polycarp, 
and naturally follows him in order of time. His five 
books ‘‘ against heresies” are described by Mosheim as 
“one of the most precious monuments of ancient eru- 
dition.” 

One of his arguments against the heretical preachers 
of his day, was, that they could shew no authority for 
their mission. They ran without being sent. To these 
he opposes the unanswerable objection, that those who 
were the authorized ministers of the churches were 
known, and their ordination and mission could be 
 proved., ‘‘ We can enumerate,” says he, “those who 
were appointed by the apostles bishops in all the 
churches, and their successors, even unto us, who have 
taught no such thing, neither have they known what is 
idly talked of by these.” 

And to shew that this is no mere boasting, he prensede; 
—observing that ‘‘it would be too long to enumerate 
the succession of all the churches,”—to particularize 
one, the church at Rome, of which he says, ‘‘ The blessed 
apostles, founding and instructing the church, delivered 
to Linus the bishopric, to govern it; of whom Paul 
makes mention in his epistles to Timothy. To him 
‘succeeded Anacletus; after him Clement obtained the 
bishopric ; who both saw the apostles themselves, and 
conferred with them ;—nor him alone, for many remain- 
ed at that time, who had been taught by the apostles.” 
To this Clement succeeded Evaristus, and to him Alex- 
ander; and then Sixtus ; and after him Telesphorus, who 
likewise suffered martyrdom gloriously ; and then Hy- 
ginus; then Pius; after whom Anicetus. And when 
Soter had succeeded Anicetus, now Eleutherus has the 
bishopric, being the twelfth from the apostles. By this 
ordination and succession, that tradition which is from 
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the apostles, and the doctrine of the truth, hath come * 
even unto us.” ! 

He then refers to his own master, saying “‘ And Poly- 
carp also, who was not only taught by the apostles and 
conversed with many of those who had seen our Lord, 
but was likewise appointed by the apostles bishop in 
that church which is at Smyrna, whom also we have 
seen in our younger days, for he continued a long time, 
and departed this life when very old, gloriously suffer- 
ing martyrdom ;—he always taught those things which 
he had learned from the apostles, which he likewise 
delivered to the church, and which are alone true.” 

Such is the language of Irenzus.. If it be asked, 
what is the character and what the power and authority 
ascribed by him to these bishops, upon whose succession 
he lays so much stress, his own language will best ex- 
plain it. He says, that, the apostles ‘“‘ wished those to 
be very perfect and irreproachable in all things, whom 
they left their successors, delivering to them their own 
place ef government.” And if it be inquired further, 
whether these bishops were more than “ congregational 
bishops,” presiding over a single church or worshipping 
assembly, it is enough to answer that one of those most 
specifically named is that very Polycarp, to whose 
church Ignatius writes, many years before, in these 
words, “‘ I salute your worthy bishop, and your vener- 
able presbytery.”’ And Irenzus’s chief instance is that 
of Rome, then a city containing a million of inhabitants, 
and in which, a few years after, the bishop reported 
that he had under him forty-six presbyters. 

We might proceed onwards towards the third century, 
noticing Clemens, who says, ‘“‘ There are precepts which 
concern men in particular capacities ; some which relate 
to presbyters,—others which belongs to bishops, and others 
respecting deacons :”—or Hegesippus ; who says that “the 


1 Irenwi Adv. Hereses. lib, iii. c. 3. 
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same gospel and faith had been constantly preserved, 
together with the succession of the bishops in all the 
- churches,”’—or Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, whose epis- 
tles to various churches, such as thosein Crete, Pontus, 
and other extensive districts, are in every case addressed 
to the individual occupying the episcopal seat; and 
might then adduce abundant testimonies from Tertul- 
lian, Origen, Cyprian, and others of the third and fourth 
‘centuries, but this is, we apprehend, unnecessary. The 
greatest opponents of diocesan episcopacy, we believe, 
do not attempt to deny its general prevalence and 
establishment as early as that period ;—they only wish 
to represent it as a human invention which took its rise 
about that age of the church. 

This hypothesis, however, we conceive, must vanish 
before the evidence already adduced. The testimony 
of such a man as Irenzus is of the highest class, next to 
inspiration. And him we find declaring that that Linus 
whom Paul names to Timothy, “‘ was appointed by the 
apostles to govern the church at Rome ;” and that Poly- 
carp also, who had been taught by the apostles, was also 
“appointed by them bishop of the church at Smyrna.” 
This Polycarp, afterwards crowned with martyrdom, 
was “ the angel of the church at Smyrna” to whom St. 
John conveys the message, ‘‘ Be thou faithful unto death, 
and I will give thee a crown of life,””—and he himself intro- 
duces us, in terms of strong commendation, to Ignatius 
his friend, and like him, a martyr, who was the disciple 
of the apostle John, and who lived under the apostle’s 
instructions for at least twenty years. Here, then, we 
are at once brought into contact with two of the bright- 
est names among the first converts of the apostles, and 
the first ministers of the primitive church. Both of them 
were men of the most spotless character,——both of them 
‘obtained the crown ofmartyrdom. And nexttothem we 
have the friend and disciple of the latest of the two, the 
venerable Irenzus; who testifies to his own personal 
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knowledge of Polycarp, and who alludes to his writ- 
ings, as containing ‘‘ the things which are alone true.” © 
And what is the tenor of the evidence of these three 
most unimpeachable witnesses? Do we find in their. 
writings any doubt as to the existence or the propriety 
of diocesan episcopacy? Can we gather from their 
language either that the office was then unknown, or 
that it was only beginning to raise its head, in the 
character of a novelty or an usurpation. 
. So far from this, that each of these disciples of the 
apostles alludes to the subject, in passing, not as though 
a doubt had ever been heard of the lawfulness of the 
office, but as though that was a point which no one, for 
the space of the first hundred years, had so much as 
thought of questioning. Itseems never to have occurred 
to them to maintain or enforce the institution itself, 
doubtless because no attack had ever been made uponit. 
They only urge the dignity of the office, insist on its - 
claims to the reverence of the people, and shew, in the 
unbroken succession of bishops, what.a security was pro- 
vided for unity and uniformity of doctrine. But as to 
arguing in defence of episcopacy itself, that obviously, 
never occurred to them as at all necessary. 

_ What, then, are the inevitable conclusions? They are 
these, 1, That during the days of these witnesses, that is, 
from about the year 70 to the year 202, diocesan episco- 
pacy, the government of one sole bishop over the pres- 
bytery of a city or province, generally prevailed ; more 
than one of the leading members of the apostolic college 
being alive at the time, and, having taken part,—except 
TIreneus is a false witness,—in the appointment of divers 
of these bishops. And, 2, that while the institution was 
thus generally established, it was, up to this period, im- 
pugned by none ; for each of these writers touch upon. 
the subject with much evident interest, but without 
dropping a word as to any attack on the episcopal 
order. If these two facts do not bring us to Mr. Scott’s 
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conclusion, who says that he “entertains no doubt 
that diocesan episcopacy was generally introduced into 
-the church, even dur ing the lives of some of the aposiles,” 
it is not easy to imagine what evidence would neaces 
to produce conviction. « 

_ Indeed, in justice to the parties, and also in justice to 
our argument, we ought here to state, that several of the 
later dissenting writers of the highest rank have recent- 
ly been brought to concede a great proportion of that 
for which we are contending. The most candid as well 
as most able of their number, (whom to name, after this 
description, cannot be necessary,) ventures in a late 
pamphlet, on the following hypothesis: 

‘©That ordinarily in large churches, there were two or 
“three or more elders, performing jointly and upon an 
equality of rank, the pastoral duties, but classifying and 
distributing the details according to the special talents 
of each ;—that one of these, the most signally fit, be- 
came, by the very dictates of reason, and the force of 
circumstances, the perpetual president,” &c.1” 

Why, this is conceding, at once, three-fourths of the 
question at issue. True, the learned opponent wishes 
to consider the power and authority of these perpetual 
presidents to have been merely nominal :—But, having 
admitted the existence of the office, he must pardon us 
if we prefer to go to St. Paul and St. John for instruc- 
tion as to the duties and the powers of those who filled it. 

‘Nor is this the only instance in which the substance 
of the matter in dispute has been conceded. In another 
dissenting publication of high character, we find the 
following enumerated among the ‘‘ corruptions” which 
crept into the Christian church in the early ages. 

‘‘ The conversion of the episcopus episcoporum, or presi- 
dent of the presbyters, who was originally ‘only primus 
inter pares, into’a different order; and what Neander 


1 “ The Necessity of Religion,” &c, by J. P. Smith, D.D. p. 32. 
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calls the ‘ developement of the monarchico-episcopal 
government, by the enlargement of dioceses, and the 
invention of new dignitaries.” ! 

Here, again, we find it conceded that the presbyters 
of each church, in the primitive ages, had their president 
or angel. But where do we find this office or dignity 
among dissenting churches? And how is it that it never 
occurred to this writer, who expressly admits ‘‘ that 
diocesan episcopacy grew out of the primitive episco- 
pacy,”—how is it that he seems to overlook the vast 
change which would naturally and necessarily take 
place, when Christianity, instead of being persecuted, 
became tolerated and established. This change of itself 
would be immense, and yet it seems hardly correct to 
style it ‘“‘ a deterioration,” as he proposes to do. It was 
this change that made diocesan episcopacy what it 
now is. What is called the “ primitive episcopacy.” 
cannot be reverted to, except we could recal the primi- 
tive persecutions also! But, because we cannot have 
these, shall we insist upon abolishing episcopacy alto- 
gether! Is this a rational deduction? Let us consider 
this singular discrepancy between their admissions and 
their practice, with a rapid glance over the whole of the 
evidence adduced. 

1, We first brought forward the highest of all autho- 
rities,—the inspired mandates of the apostle Paul. In 
these we found the most distinct and clear decision of 
the whole question: we found episcopacy established ; 
successors to the apostles appointed ; and their duties 
and their powers most precisely and fully pointed out. 
The opposers here felt the ground to be so entirely cut 
from under them, and the controversy to be so near its 
termination, that there remained only one resource,—to 
deny the relevancy of the apostle’s writings,—to assume 
that the cases adduced were “extraordinary ” ones, 


1 Two Letters by “ Fiat Justitia,” p. 115. 
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and that so far from being ‘profitable for instruction in 
righteousness,’ —the epistles: to Timothy and Titus were 
only likely to mislead those who sought instruction in 
their pages ! 

- 2. In reply to this, which, however, as a mere assump- 
tion, needed no refutation,—we proceeded to shew from 
the messages of St. John to the Asiatic churches, that 
these alleged ‘‘ extraordinary cases ” were nothing more 
than the ordinary and settled organization of all those 
churches, in the beloved apostle’s days, and under his 
approval and that of his Master! We found here, in the 
pages of holy writ itself, each church resting under the 
care or superintendence of one presiding elder, then called 
an angel; to whom, by Christ himself, was committed 
both the oversight of the doctrine taught in that church, 
and also the needful authority over the teachers. 

3. Passing from the highest of all authority, the plain 
words of Holy Scripture, to that which, in such questions 
as these, is only second to it,—the evidence of the personal 

Sriends and disciples of the apostles ;—we found Ignatius, 
the disciple of St. John ;—Polycarp, who must also 
have partaken of his instructions ;—and Ireneus, who 
sat at the feet of Polycarp, all agreeing in their testi- 
mony to this great fact,—that diocesan episcopacy was 
everywhere the order of the church in these its earliest 
and purest days. And, 

4. We heard the universal and unbroken testimony of 
all antiquity, throughout the first, second, third, and 
fourth centuries,—(not even to approach the times of 
Romanism) witnessing to the facts, that diocesan epis- 
copacy was of apostolic appointment ; that Timothy, 
Ignatius, Titus, Polycarp, Linus, and others, were by the 
apostles constituted bishops of their respective churches ; 
and that the office thus committed to them comprehend- 
ed the rule and guidance of the churches so entrusted 
to their charge. 


Against the combined weight of all this evidence it 
R 
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would indeed have been matter of astonishment, of 
mournful astonishment, had we found the whole body of 
dissenters opposing a stubborn and unbending resist- 
ance. But we can admit with pleasure that this is not 
the case. Divers of their most acute and competent, and 
at the same time most candid controversialists, have so 
far admitted the force of the facts above detailed, as to 
concede the point of the existence, in the primitive 
churches, of a ‘‘ president of the presbyters,”—‘‘a per- 
petual president.”” What, then, are we disputing 
about? The office being once admitted to be of primi- 
tive, nay, apostolic origin, it follows most inevitably 
that the instructions of St. Paul to Timothy and Titus, 
instead of being considered irrelevant, become at once 
our main guide and directory as to its functions and 
powers. Only grant that an overseer of the church, an 
officer presiding over the preachers as well as over the 
people,—is found both in the scriptures and in the pri- 
mitive church, and all fancies as to the cases of Ephesus 
and Crete being of an “‘ extraordinary ” character, at 
once fade away. We take the apostle’s own directions 
to the ‘‘ presidents of the presbyters,” and from them, 
not from any fancies of our own, we derive our views 
of the episcopal office and functions. 

But what a singular position is that occupied by the — 
more rational and candid among our opponents. Ad- 
mitting the primitive origin of the office, they neces- 
sarily admit that their own organization differs, and 
that in a most important point, from the organization of 
the first Christian churches? They confess the dis- 
crepancy,— the deficiency, and yet they make no attempt 
to remove it. Nay more,—they actually continue it as 
one count of their arraignment of the church,—that she 
maintains that very institution thus admitted to be 
primitive and apostolic, and of which their own system 
is wholly deficient. It is not merely an exaggeration of 
the office of which they complain,—it is the office itself, 3 
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But how much more reasonable would it be, were they 
to give their first attention to the deficiency which, they 
themselves admit, their own system presents; and to 
defer till that deficiency is supplied, their criticisms on 
the supposed aggrandizement of episcopacy in the 
national churches. 
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CHAPTER X. 


ON THE ENDOWMENTS OF THE CHURCH,—THEIR 
DISTRIBUTION. ETC. 


Tue most unpleasing reflection connected with the topic 
which is denoted above, arises from the difficulty of | 
entering deeply into the subject, without speaking of 
the conduct of some of our opponents in terms which 
ought never to be applicable in the character of any of 
the professed ministers of the gospel of peace and of 
truth. It is, however, unfortunately, too clear, that most 
of the dissenting controversialists—at least within the 
last few years—have seemed to cast off, when they ap- - 
proached this question, all regard to the obligations of | 
either truth or justice, or even of a wise expediency. 
Confiscation and plunder being the avowed end at which 
they aimed, it was quite consistent that falsehood, mis- 
representation, and exaggeration, should be the means 
employed; and assuredly they have been by no means 
Sparing in the use of them. 

To adduce an instance: In one of their most offi- 
cial and authorized works,' they deliberately state the 
property of the church as amounting to two hundred 
millions sterling !—and then proceed to calculate that, 
by confiscating that property, the government would be 


1 The tract ‘‘on Tivhes,” published by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Ecclesiastical Knowledge ;—on the Committee of which Society appear the 


names of the Rey. Messrs. Cox, .Bennett, James, Rafiles, Burnet, 
Redford, &c. 
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enabled to remit twenty-one millions of annual taxation! 
Perhaps the gross and ridiculous folly of this calculation 
- is the most remarkable feature in the case ; but we ought 
not to overlook, either the reckless disregard of truth 
_ which could put forth, to excite the cupidity of the mul- 
titude, so monstrous an exaggeration of the fact,—or the 
perfect readiness and willingness to commit an act of 
barefaced robbery, which is shown in the eager pro- 
posal for a wholesale and total confiscation. 

The next passage in the same tract is ina similar 
strain. It runs thus :— 

“Tithes are, indeed, already so far a detected cheat, 
that the most sensible advocates for them abandon all 
_ other ground ‘but that of the law of the land. This, 
when examined, will be found to bea cloud; for the 
original law gave but a fortieth, where now the clergy 
claim a tenth.” 

Here we have the old fiction, a hundred times repeat- 
ed and as often refuted, of the quadripartite division of 
tithes. This fable, for it is nothing else, represents the 
tithes as having been once divided into four parts, —one 
for the bishop, one for the repairs of the church, one 
for the poor, and one for the parish priest. But, con- 
tinues this unprincipled writer,— 

<¢ When the bishop was supported by lands given to the 
church, he lost his share of the tithes. The building is 
now repaired by a separate tax, and has lost its tithes. 
The poor have lost theirs, and are thrown upon what is 
called the poor-rates. But who has gained what these 
three parties have lost? In many instances the clergy- 
man has played the lion and seized every thing for 
himself.” 

We doubt if another instance can be adduced, of so 
entire and total a fiction, put forward with so confident, 
and, in fact, so impudent an air. We have a complete 
historical narration, briefly sketched, but consisting of a 
series of facts ; and yet no one of these facts has even the 
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least foundation in truth! If the writer were required 
to furnish the original authorities upon which his state-. 
ment was founded, he would be unable to prove evena 
single word of the whole story. It is nothing else than 
a mere fable, from beginning to end. 

We would, indeed, that matters could be but once 
placed on this, footing; that a tenth of all, fairly col- 
lected, could be set apart for these four purposes. 
On the part of the clergy, we would willingly agree 
to take the charge of the poor and of the churches, 
and to terminate both poor-rates and church-rates, if 
only those possessions which the church held at the 
period thus referred to, were restored, or if a real and 
actual tenth were given to her, For how stands the case 
at the present moment? The estimated annual value of 
the agricultural products of the kingdom has never, of 
late years, been calculated at less than 150 millions. And 
the Parliamentary Report, lately published, to which we 
shall presently refer at more length, states the whole 
endowments of our 10,701 parishes, whether from tithes 
or any other source, to be only 3,058,248/. Instead, 
’ therefore, of absorbing a tenth of the annual produce, 
the fact appears to be, that the parochial clergy do not, 
in the aggregate, receive from the tithes any thing 
approaching to a fiftieth! So much for this class of 
exaggerations. 

But enough of fictions and intentional misrepresenta- 
‘tions. Let us now endeavour honestly to state the 
facts of the case, and to draw such inferences as fairly 
and justly flow from them. The subject will naturally 
divide itself into three branches. 

1. The actual extent, or amount, of the revenues of 
the church ;—with reference to the allegations so often 
put forth, of her ‘‘ excessive wealth,” &c. 

2. The tenure, or right, by which they are held ;— 
with reference to the assumptions which are now so 
common, of its being just and lawful for the state te 
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confiscate those revenues whenever the legislature shall 
see fit so to do ;—and ; 

3. The true office of the legislature and executive, as 
to the distribution of those revenues; and also as to 
their general preservation. 

In addressing ourselves to the first of these questions, 
we cannot but esteem it amost happy circumstance, that 
the official returns lately ordered by government have been 
completed, and have put an end, so far as it is possible to 
putan end, to a system of exaggeration the most gross and 
scandalous that ever was made use of even for the basest 
purposes. It was scarcely possible, during the last six 
or seven years, to take up any dissenting publication, 
_ without meeting with some statement aiming to excite 

the popular cupidity, without the least regard to truth 
or common honesty. Nothing was more current than 
assumptions of ‘‘ enormous wealth ” possessed by the 
church, as confidently put forward as if the fact had been 
fully and completely ascertained and established. The 
most moderate of these statements generally described 
the revenues of the church at six or seven millions per 
annum, while others raised the estimate to eight, or 
even to nine millions. 

Totally at variance, however, with all these fictions, 
is the official Report lately made by the Commissioners 
appointed for the purpose of ascertaining the facts of the 
case. That Report gives the result of actual investiga- 
tion, as to the revenues of the Church of England and 
Wales, for three years, to wit, 1829, 1830, and 1831. 
The outlines of the statement are as follows :— 


Net Annual Revenues of the Episcopal and Archiepiscopal 


: Sees, 3 e : ‘ ; F : ‘ é : 160,114/. 
Net Annual Revenues of the Cathedral and Collegiate 
Churches, > ; . < 5 F 5 Spite ~” 207,975 
Net Annual Separate Revenues of Dignitaries, in such 
Churches, F 4 2 - ‘i - A . 63,995 
Net Annual Income of the 10,701 Benefices in England and 
| Wales, . : * F a 2 4 ’ . ° » 3,058,248 





3,490,332/, 
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It ought not to be overlooked, however, that the last 
item, the 3,058,248/. which forms the net income of the 
10,701 benefices, is not composed of the tithes merely, 
but of all the receipts and emoluments, voluntary or 
legal, which form the whole income of the parochial 
clergy. How important it is to make this distinction 
may be seen from one or two facts, a-variety of which 
might, if necessary, be adduced. One rectory in Lon- 
don, the tithes of which are nominally 3501. but never 
actually produce more than 300/., is returned as pes; 
sessing an income of 4901. 

The very next parish pays only 250/. tithes, but its 
income is reported to be 5621. 

The difference arises from Easter-offerings, surplice- 
fees, and various small endowments, left by pious per- 
sons in former times. 

Let a moderate allowance be made for these things, 
and it will be doubtful if the amount of tithes actually 
collected exceeds two millions per annum. Such are 
the revenues of that establishment, which is sometimes 
described as ‘“gorged and overburdened with wealth !”’ 
Such are the revenues, by the seizure of which, ac- 
cording to the Ecclesiastical Knowledge Society, the state 
would be enabled to remit twenty-one millions of annual 
taxation! Of the possessions of the Irish Church it 
would be useless to venture any-estimate, since no man 
can state, with any correctness, what proportion of those 
revenues have been realized during the last three years, 
or whether any part, or what, is likely to be received 
by the clergy in the next three. The total of the 
revenues to which the clergy of Ireland were legally 
entitled, was estimated by Lord Althorp, in the session 
of 1833, at 732,200/. From that sum, however, his lord- 
ship then took a considerable part, by the retrenchments 
enacted in the bill then brought in and passed. And 
of the remainder, if the truth-is spoken, not one-fourth 
has been collected for a long time past, or can be at 
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the present moment. We must, therefore, confine our 
view to the Church of England; the annual revenues 
_of which amount, as we have seen, to 3,490,332/. per 
annum. 

The question, then, is, Whether, with this aggregate 
revenue, the establishment can fairly be described as 
‘‘gorged with wealth,” overburdened, pressed down, 
nay actually crushed under the weight of ‘her enormous 
revenues. One of the leading members of the present go- 
vernment, in a speech to his constituents, on a very recent 
occasion, actually compared the established churches 
to the heroine of a Roman story, (Tarpeia) who expired 
beneath the weight of that very gold the possession of 
which she had eagerly coveted! It is thus that men 
’ who draw their annual 5000/. or upwards from the 
public treasury, will often allow themselves, over the 
festive board, to descant upon the wealth of an esta- 
blishment, which has not for each of its ministers, so 
much as 300/. a-year! 

But the assailants of the church are most fond of 
dealing in generals; and they like best to speak of her 
revenues in the gross. These, by the simple operation 
of only doubling or trebling, they contrive to state at 
some seven or eight millions a-year. They then invent 
a statement, wholly fictitious, which professes to show. 
the revenues of all the other churches in Europe; and 
which is so contrived,—having not the least foundation 
in fact,—as to exhibita total of rather less for all Europe 
than for England and Ireland alone! The desperate 
dishonesty of the whole invention is seen in this one 
fact, that the English church is made to appear to be 
better endowed than all the churches of Europe, Spain 
being one of the mass ;--when, as the slightest glance 
at the statistics of the two countries would have shown, 
the church of Spain possesses not less than a jifth, and 
in all probability a third, of the whole land -and agri- 
cultural products of that kingdom,—while the church 
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of our own country owns certainly not a fiftieth, and 
probably not a seventieth part, of the land and agricul- 
tural products of England! Butit is this sort of freedom 
in dealing with facts, which constitutes a predominant 
feature in the modern “‘ liberal.” 

Were, however, the statement as precisely true, as it is 
grossly and wickedly false,—that the endowments of 
our established churches were equal in annual amount 
to those of all the rest of Europe united,—still it would 
be the height of absurdity and injustice to urge such a 
contrast, without at the same time admitting the cor- 
relative circumstance,—that in all other things, as well 
as in religion and religious institutions,—the expendi- 
ture of England is out of all proportion to that of any of 
the continental kingdoms. Where, but in England, do’ 
we find courts of law costing half a million per annum, 
or nearly three millions expended on the salaries of the 
public servants in various departments ? i 

In fact, this way of viewing the question is just as 
rational as the argument which seeks to’ abolish the 
monarchy of England, because, forsooth, it is discovered 
that our transatlantic relatives have procured a sort of 
chief clerk to sign their letters and perform other routine 
business, at about half the salary which the city of Lon- 
don gives to its Lord Mayor ! 

Wholly irrational is it to take any such view of the 
question, without at the same time remembering that 
in wealth, in national revenue, in commerce, in naval — 
power, in colonial possessions, and in a variety of other 
points of view, England stands at the same point of 
elevation above all the other nations of the earth, as, 
according to these representations, she does in eccle- 
siastical endowments! This general view is all-im- 
portant, as suggesting the question, how this. widely- 
extended power and influence and wealth came to 
become concentred in this little isle. To deny the 

_ overruling hand of God in thus raising England to the 
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summit of earthly grandeur and dominion, is no- 
thing less than atheism. And in the mind of one who 
refers all things to His sovereign will, and who, at the 
same time, remembers that He has himself said, ‘‘ Those 
who honour me I will honour,’’—the question arises, most 
naturally and irresistibly, whether England’s having 
long maintained the purest church in Christendom, may 
not have had some close connection with England’s 
steady and continued rise, which has never ceased its 
progress since that church was first placed on its present 
foundation. : 

However, fixing our eyes again on the ascertained 
fact, that the church establishment of England and 
Wales enjoys revenues amounting to nearly three 
- millions and a half per annum ;—let us seriously ask 
ourselves, whether this amount is too large,—whether it 
is disproportionate to the object to be attained, or to the 
other branches of the country’s ordinary expenditure. 

Three millions a year may very naturally seem a 
large sum, if it be compared with dissimilar objects. 
If a man thinks of any private fortune or private ex- 
penditure, or casts his eyes on some minor and penu- 
rious state, such as Denmark or Switzerland, or on 
some kingdom where infidelity virtually reigns, as in 
France, he may soon bring himself to think with asto- 
nishment and indignation of a church establishment 
possessed of three millions a year! But nothing can 
be more absurd than this mode of comparison. Nothing 
in England, and especially none of her institutions, can, 
with any propriety, be compared with the same things 
in other countries, in point of expense. The settled 
state of things, and the value of money, totally differs. 
If we would learn whether any disproportion exists, 
between the objects contemplated by the church, and 
the revenues set apart for those objects, we must com- 
pare the facts of the case with those which concern 
others of our national affairs and concerns. 
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The church establishment possesses and employs (itis 
erroneous to say it costs,) an annual revenue of three 
millions and a half. And this, let it be remembered, for no 
decaying establishment, but for an institution which never 
before was so energetic, so efficient, or so useful, as at 
the present moment. Now let us ask, what is expended 
among us, on other and equally national objects. Our 
army is at present ona peace establishment. It is, there- 
fore, little more than a skeleton, except so far as may 
be required for our colonies. And yet for this outline 
of an army we pay more than seven millions per annum ; 
while upon our navy we expend nearly six millions, and 
on the ordnance a million and a half.. A total of more 
than fourteen millions per annum is thus devoted to the 
defence of the country, and that at a moment when we 
have nota single declared enemy in the four quarters 
of the globe ! 

In conducting the civil service of the state, a simi- 
larly liberal expenditure will be found to be incurred. 
A return was ordered, and laid before Parliament in 
1828, of the pay or salaries of all persons employed in 
public offices and departments; which return shewed 
a total of no less than 2,788,987/, paid in salaries to 
persons employed in the service of the government. 
And even in one single branch of the public ser- 
vice, which is not included in the above sum,—to 
wit, the offices connected with the care of the poor, 
and the litigation arising out of that care, about 
a million and a half is annually expended. These 
circumstances will show the scale on which public 
business and public remuneration in this country 
is carried on, and will aid us in forming a just 
idea of the propriety of an endowment of 3,058,248. 
set apart for the religious instruction of 10,701 
rishes. 

Then, as to the burden of this ‘‘ expensive establish- 
ment,” and the relief which might be afforded by confis- 
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‘eating its revenues to the service of the state ;—let us 
say a few words: 

In the year 1830, the duty on beer was repealed. 
Will the reader pause fora moment, and try to estimate, 
if he can, the amount of actual relief to the country, 
and of comfort and happiness to the people, which 
accrued from that repeal? It escapes our search ; we 
have tried, but we cannot detect it. We are aware, 
indeed, of the multiplicaton of beer-shops, and of the 
vast increase of crime wbich rapidly fellowed,—but the 
benefit, the advantage, we are unable to find out. And 
yet the amount then conceded by the national exchequer, 
was equal to the whole amount of all the tithes of Eng- 
land and Wales. Had the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
- so pleased, he might have continued the beer-tax, and 
abolished the tithes. And at this moment, by reimpos- 
ing the beer duty, and raising the price of porter to 
that which it bore in 1829, the finance minister of this 
day might, at a word, annihilate the tithes, and endow 
the holders, like the West Indian proprietors, with a 
government stock in lieu of their amount. 

When considering this point, of the revenues of the 
church, contemplated as a burden on the country ; 
(though, in truth, that can be no burden to the people, 
which is wholly paid, as we shall presently see, by the 
landholders)—it is useful to observe one or two facts 
relating to some other burdens which the people volun- 
tarily impose upon themselves. The amount of taxation 
paid by them for useless, and partly injurious, luxuries, 
will shew what a comparative trifle is this three millions 
and a half per annum, and with what ease the people 
might relieve themselves from more than twice that 
amount, by merely abstaining from enjoyments of the 
most foolish, and even mischievous, character. 

In the year 1827, the duties received upon spirituous 
liquors amounted to the sum of .7,043,244/. 11s. 2d. 
Allowing for the prime cost of the commodity, and the 
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profits of both the wholesale and retail dealers, it may 
be computed that the people voluntarily taxed them- 
selves in the purchase of this one article, to the extent 
of from ten to twelve millions within the year. And we 
may, upon a moderate calculation assert, that at least 
nine millions of this was paid to their own injury ;— 
spent on what tended to destroy both soul and body. 
In the same year a nearly equal sum (6,984,996/.)—was 
paid for duties on malt liquors ;—denoting another ten 
or twelve millions wasted, like the former, upon drink. 
Half of this, at the least, worked not good, but evil,— ~ 
not refreshment, but drunkenness. On the whole, how- 
ever, let it be borne in mind, when the “ vast wealth ” 
of our ecclesiastical establishment is spoken of,—that 
in the mere article of fermented and spirituous liquors, 
there is expended, (and, as far as the above items are 
concerned, we suppose chiefly among the working 
classes) about siz or eight times as much as the whole 
revenues of the national church ! 

Take another instance,—and that of a mere luxury. 
The duties paid on tobacco, that utterly useless trash, 
have often, in late years, exceeded three millions in the 
year! So that it would seem that we thrust up our 
nostrils in the form of snuff, or consume in smoke from 
the ridiculous “cigar,” considerably more than is re- 
quired to furnish a resident clergyman in ave 
parishes ! 

But it would be endless to follow out this line of 
illustration. A multitude of instances would present 
themselves to every mind. The strollers and holiday- 
makers of London spend more in the mere item of 
steam-boat excursions, in one summer, than would pay 
all the clergy of the metropolis for three years ! 

Surely, however, enough has been said on this first 
head. Surely, if anything like a general view of the 
country’s means, and its expenditure, is taken, it will 
be impossible for any one to maintain the assertion, that 
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‘the revenues of the church, as a whole, are excessive. 


Let us pass on, then, to consider, 
Secondly, what is the nature of the tenure, or legal 


‘and moral right, by which the Church holds these re- 


venues. It is the more necessary to be explicit and 
clear on these points, inasmuch as several otherwise 
respectable writers among the dissenters have lately 
disgraced themselves by openly advocating a gen- 
eral and instant seizure of these endowments by the 
government. The tract from which we have -already 
quoted, distinctly affirms, that “ when popery was 
abandoned, tithes, which are one of its grossest cor- 
ruptions, ought to have been abolished, like Peter’s 
pence.” The writer who thus confounds two things 


_ which have no kind of resemblance, overlooks one 


important distinction,—namely, that we can find some- 
thing about tithes in the Bible, but nothing about Peter’s 
pence. He proceeds: ‘‘ The very best adjustment of this 
affair is to leave the ministers of religion to be supported 
by the free-will offerings of their flocks.” © 

Propositions like these, then, being now frequently 
and unblushingly put forward, and by writers of other- 
wise fair character, it seems incumbent on us to give a 
few minutes close and serious consideration to the ques- 
tion, How far is Church property really open,—as by 
these writers is assumed to be the case,—not only to 
regulation, but even to arbitrary confiscation, on the part 
of the government and the legislature? Our opponents 
assert, without hesitation, that it is in the power of the 
legislature, and that without any violence to law or 
public morals,—to take full possession of, and divert 
to any purpose it may please, all the property of the 
Church. On our part we unhesitatingly and unreser- 
vedly deny this right. And, although aware that bigher 
ground might be taken in contending for the integrity 
and inviolability of ecclesiastical property, we shall be 
content to rest the case on perhaps the lowest footing on 
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which it can be put, namely, that of viewing the tithes 
and estates held by the Church, as being merely held 
on atenure equal to that of all other descriptions of 
charitable endowments. i 

The total of the revenues of the Church will doubtless 
exceed those of any other charity or corporation, taken 
singly ; but if viewed as belonging to a class, we appre- 
hend that its endowments are not equal to the whole of 
those held by other public bodies or charitable trusts. 
The estates enjoyed by the corporation and public compa- 
nies of London alone, must be about equal in value to a 
moiety of the endowments of the Church; and the funds 
left in various parts of the kingdom, to various chari- 
table trusts, must amount to nearly another moiety. 
There are also vast estates in the hands of divers hos- 
pitals, grammar-schools, and other foundations in or 
about the metropolis, the total income of which must be 
very large. 

Now we cannot help considering all these endow- 
ments as resting on, substantially, the same principle. 
When it is coolly proposed that the state shall, without 
scruple or hesitation, appropriate such of these estates 
as may happen to excite the cupidity of the moment) to 
its own uses,—seizing upon them ina perfectly arbitrary 
manner, and drawing all their revenues into the public 
treasury,—we pause and ask, Is it possible that this 
principle of confiscation, once introduced, can stop 
here? Are not the wealth and splendour of such bodies 
as the Goldsmiths’ or Fishmongers’ companies in Lon- 
don, far greater than that of any bishop or dean and 
chapter in the kingdom? And whatever may be thought 
of the amount of utility on the part of the latter, surely 
it will not be seriously argued that in this point of view 
the former have the advantage. If, then, a right of arbi- 
trary seizure is claimed in one case, what shall prevent 
its being equally used in the other? Where, in short, is 
a liberty so tempting to be checked or stayed ?. 


~ 
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We must look at the question, then, if we would con- 
sider it rationally, in this extended point of view. Itis 
not merely whether some dissenters, out of sheer envy 
and jealousy, would like to see the Church deprived of 
her present endowments; or whether others, acting 
solely from selfish motives, may join in an outcry from 
which they hope ultimately to derive some pecuniary 
gain. These are merely aiming at their own personal 
objects, careless of the great principles which may be 
involved in the concessions they demand. The legis- 
lator, however, and all those who would look at the 
question with some regard to ultimate results, must 
bear in mind that the real point at issue is, the extent of 
the power of the legislature, with reference to all kinds of 
veligious or charitable endowments. The one side, the 
‘movement’ or dissenting party, asserting, that it is 
perfectly open to the legislature, whenever it shall so 
please, to seize upon all such endowments, and to apply 
them to the general purposes of the national revenue. 
The other side contending, as we shall now proceed to 
do, that the utmost extent to which the legislature can, 
with any justice or safety, venture, is that of regulation ; 
in which regulation, too, the strictest regard ought to be 
had to the intentions of the original donors of the en- 
dowments in question. 

This is the real position of the question; and in de- 
fence of the latter view, we shall now proceed to offer 
a few observations. 

And first, we must remark on the fallacy or deceit 
concealed in the argument most commonly used by the 
assailing party: ‘‘ Church property,” they tell us, ‘is 
national property,” and, therefore, they proceed, it is 
clear that the nation must have a perfect right to deal 
with it as it shall please. 

Now the main thing overlooked here, is, that: this 
property can only be called ‘“ national” in so far, and 


just so long, as the church continues to be the “ national 
s 
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church.” Neither the lands nor the tithes enjoyed by 
the church, were first given by their original owners to 
the nation, and then transferred by the nation to the 
church. On the contrary, they were distinctly bestowed 
on the church for her own distinct and separate use, and- 
it is only from the union of the church to the state, and 
the denominating the church the church of the nation, 
that the fiction can have flowed that her property is the 
property of the nation. 

The case, then, surely resembles that of one who has 
united himself to a woman possessed of an independent 
fortune. So long asthe union continues, it may be said 
with some degree of truth, that the property of the wife 
is also the property of the husband. But if, to gratify | 
some fancy of his own, a separation is to take place, the 
very first thing to be done, according to the most obvious 
dictates of justice, is, to give back to the wife that which — 
was her own,.and to replace her in those circumstances 
of independence which she originally enjoyed. Instead 
of which, the proposition whichis now coolly put forward, | 
and that by some who assume a religious character, is | 
nothing less than this,—that the husband shall retain 
possession of all that became his in virtue of his union | 
with the wife, while she, against whom the chief and 
indeed only crime alleged is that of having been united 
to him, is not only to be cast adrift, but is to leave all 
those endowments which were distinctly and at oe 
dently her own, in his possession ! 

This is just the plan proposed, as it appears to us, 
by those of the dissenters who are now clamouring at 
once for the dissolution of the union between church | 
and state, and for the appropriation of the church pro- 
perty to national purposes. Nothing, we conceive, more 
deliberately unjust and immoral was ever seriously pro- 
posed and defended by men of decent character. 

But, returning to our original position, let us look at 
the origin of the endowments in question. | 
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About the ninth century, according to the learned 
Selden, by the general consent of the landed proprietors 
of England, a tenth or tithe-of all agricultural produce 
throughout the kingdom, was unanimously set apart 
and given to the church. Ever since that time, all land, 
not specially exempted by purchase or other arrange- 
ment, has been bought or sold, let or taken, subject to 
this deduction. There is no man in England, who either 
Owns or occupies land now subject to tithe, who did not 
inherit or purchase it, or take it upon lease or other 
fenure, expressly and explicitly subject to this claim. 

Further, there are divers estates, rent-charges, or cus- 
tomary payments, which have, from time to time, during 
the last ten centuries, been bestowed upon the church 
for religious purposes, in every part of the kingdom. In 
our own time such gifts are not uncommon. Mr. Byng, 
for instance, the present member for Middlesex, lately 
endowed a small living, near his country-seat, with an 
annual rent-charge of £50 per annum. And many 
similar instances have recently occurred. 

Nearly akin to these benefactions, are the numerous 
cases of endowments for religious purposes, connected 
with the various sects which dissent from the church. Ifa 
wealthy churchman, on the one hand, makes an addition 
to a poor living, as in the case of Mr. Byng, just quoted, 
-——an opulent dissenter, on the other, bestows on the 
chief dissenting academy near London, a site of free- 
hold land, which may be of equal value. But can we 
suppose that the confiscating hand of the legislature 
could be laid upon one of these gifts, and that the other 
should be allowed to escape? 

Another benevolent and public-spirited man lately 
bequeathed an immense sum (about £200,000) to found 
anew metropolitan hospital. Cases such as these have 
been frequent,in times past, and we are happy to believe 
that the practice is at present reviving and increasing. 
But the question is, What is the real attitude of the 
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state in reference to these gifts and bequests. Our op- 
ponents are fond of arguing as if the legislature had a 
perfect right, whenever it pleased, to order the whole to 
be seized and applied to the reduction of the national 
debt. Our position, on the other hand, is, that the 
state, in all such cases, is nothing more than the chief 
and ultimate Trustee ;—and that the duties and powers 
of the legislature apply merely to points of regulation, 
and can never, without great and manifest injustice, 
be extended to a new appropriation of these endow- 
ments. ~*~ : 

In our view, all these gifts and bequests have pro- 
ceeded upon the clearly-understood guarantee of the 
national faith. One gentleman gives a permanent rent- 
charge of £50 a year ;—another bequeaths £200,000.— 
each considering that these bequests were in perfect 
safety under the guardianship of English law; but 
neither the one nor the other would ever have thought 
of taking such a step, had they supposed that their gifts 
could be considered as liable to be seized upon for the 
reduction of the national debt. 

The established rules and practice of our courts of 
law and equity always refer, in such cases, to the inten-. 
tion of the founder or testator. Upon this well-established 
and generally-understood doctrine do such benevolent 
persons repose; giving or bequeathing their property 
upon the clear understanding that the courts will ever 
be careful to see that their intentions are fully carried 
into effect. 

Now the duty of the legislature, must, we conceive, 
be of an exactly consistent character. Ona great fun- 
damental question like this, there cannot be one prin- 
ciple for our courts of law, and another for those by 
whom laws are made. The fountain and the streams 
cannot be at variance. There may be, indeed, great 
and important points, such as those bearing on plural- 
ities and non-residence, which lie above and beyond 
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the powers of the courts of law or equity. ‘With these 
the legislature can with propriety deal, in the way of 
regulation ; but in so dealing with them, the one great 
fundamental rule to be steadily kept in view, must be— 
the intentions of the founders or testators. 

In applying, however, these principles to the question 
now agitated, we are sometimes met by the objection, 
-——That the church to which all these endowments were 
originally given, was not the establishment which now 
exists, but the Roman Catholic Church in England. 
This objection we are prepared to meet at once by a 
direct denial. 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century, in this 
_country, was not the establishment of a new-and till 
then unknown faith among us. It was nothing more 
than’ an extensive and searching purification of the 
church then existing, and a clearing away of certain 
errors which had gradually crept in. The well-known 
retort expresses precisely the truth—‘‘ Where was your 
religion before Luther?” asked a Romanist. ‘‘ Did you 
wash your face this morning?” was the reply,—“ and if 
so, where was your face before it was washed?” 

What were the chief points touching which the Pro- 
testants and Papists so strenuously contended, at the 
time of the Reformation? They were such as these,—the 
Pope’s supremacy ;—transubstantiation ;—the celibacy 
of the clergy ;—tradition ;—the sacrament in one kind ; 
indulgences, &c. 

Now the tithes were bestowed on the English Church, 
as we have already observed, in the ninth century ; and 
at that period all these errors were unknown within its 
pale. One by one, but not without successive struggles, 
did they all subsequently creep in. The celibacy of the 
clergy was not enforced till the beginning of the twelfth 
century; transubstantiation still later; and against the 
supremacy of the Pope a most determined opposition 
was raised. What, then, can be more absurd or irra- 
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tional than to assume that, by the clearing away these 
excrescences which had sprung up, and which deformed 
the face of the church, her right to her ancient privi- 
Jeges and endowments, enjoyed long before these cor- 
ruptions were known, would be rendered doubtful. The 
church in the ninth century, not being papal, not 
holding transubstantiation, the celibacy of the clergy, 
the validity of indulgences, or any of the kindred errors, 
received from the landed proprietors of the kingdom the 
grant of tithes. The church in the sixteenth century 
cleared away all these corruptions; and it is strangely 
attempted. to. be argued that she thereby destroyed her 
right to her ancient endowments; as though she held 
her revenues solely by virtue of the papal corruptions 
of the middle ages, and not by a title far more ancient, 
and wholly unconnected with the apostacies of Rome. 

But the opponent sometimes clings to a fragment of 
this argument, while he abandons the greater part of it,— 
and objects, that as the endowments of the Established 
Church were bestowed upon her at a period when she 
was the only religious body in the country, and when 
she was, in fact, the church of the whole people,—it can- 
not be right that she should continue to hold them under 
present circumstances, when a large portion of the po- 
pulation have attached themselves to various dissenting 
communions. 

We do not see the practical force of this plea. It is 
not true that at any former period the Church did lite- 
rally embrace in her communion, the whole population. 
There never was atime in which sundry sects and dis- 
sidents were not to be found. If they are at present 
more numerous than in most former periods, the main 
cause for the increase, we believe, arises almost entirely 
from the inertness of the legislature, in not carrying the 
principle which it professes to maintain, into full opera- 
tion. Large bodies of the people, in various manufac- 
turing districts, have been allowed to grow up without: 
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any provision for their religious necessities, These have 
fallen into the hands of various sects, and thus it comes 
to pass that the dissenters are able to boast of a more 
numerous body of adherents than in any former period. 
But this remissness on the part of the legislature, which 
may at any time be changed into zealous and efficient 
action, can surely be no reason for assailing the revenues 
of the church in other quarters, where provision is duly 
made, and the wants of the people properly attended to. 
Dissenters are chiefly found in towns and other populous 
districts, where tithes are unknown, or where the proper 
revenues of the church have already been taken from 
her. But how irrational is it te argue, that because in 
Nottingham, for instance, which pays scarcely any tithes, 
and in which place there are not churches enough fora 
fourth of the inhabitants, dissenters may abound; ¢here- 
fore the Establishment ought to be abandoned, and its 
revenues sequestrated, in all those districts in which 
it possesses the requisite means of usefulness, and 
exhibits the efficiency which those means afford. 

But it may be replied, that a// the opponents of the 
church have not recommended such a sweeping spolia- 
tion as we have been describing ;—that many only pro- 
pose an appropriation of the revenues of the church to 
the purposes of general education, and some would be 
content with an equal distribution of these revenues 
among all the various religious sects. 

Such propositions are doubtless far less objectionable 
than plans of simple confiscation. The main difficulty 
in the way, however, with reference to the principle we 
have already laid down, is this, that any scheme of this 
kind would clearly involve a departure from the imten- 
tions of the original founders. It is easy to talk of the 
revenues of the church in general terms, as ‘* funds in- 

~ tended to provide for the service of God and the reli- 
gious benefit of the people,”—but such phrases dis- 
honestly conceal part of the case. Lady Hewley left 
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certain estates “‘ for the service of God,” and the So- 
cinians argued, that in their hands those purposes were 
answered. But no,—said the orthodox dissenters,— 
Lady Hewley’s intentions were not general and vague, 
but definite and limited. She meant her property tosbe 
administered by us, distinctly from the Socinans or any 
other sect. And so raled the learned judge before whom 
the case was argued. 

Now the revenues of the Church of England were as 
distinctly and undeniably intended to be placed in the 
hands of one particular class of religious professors, as _ 
ever Lady Hewley’s estates could be. They were not 
given or left, vaguely and indefinitely, ‘‘ for the reli- 
gious benefit of the people,” without regard to whether 
the religious instruction afforded might be Baptist, 
Quaker, or Socinian. But they were assigned to a 
known and established body of Christians, whose faith 
and worship was orthodox, episcopal, and liturgical. 
To take, therefore, the revenues which were clearly and 
undeniably so appropriated, and to apply them to the 
encouragement of all kinds and varieties of sects, would 
be as gross a violation of justice and propriety, as it 
would have been, had the legislature seized upon the 
sum of 200,000/., which, as we have before observed, 
was lately left to found an hospital, and determined 
with that sum to build a picture-gallery. 

In fact, there is no other way in which justice can be 
done, than by constantly keeping in view the rule which 
we have already indicated,—namely, a strict adherence 
to the intentions of the donor. If this rule is for a mo- 
ment abandoned, an unlimited scope for fancy or choice 
is thrown open, and it must soon be seen to be impos- 
sible to stop short of a general and indiscriminate~ 
system of confication. 

As, however, ‘‘there is no rule without an exception,” 
so there is one reservation to be made in the case now 
before us. The state is the ultimate trustee, and can 
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only discharge that duty safely and with advantage by 
being punctiliously faithful. But the state will not be 
- made the instrument and guarantee of evil intentions. 
For every benevolent and Christian purpose, its power 
may be invoked, but for objects which are immoral and 
unchristian, it refuses to be called into action. The 
highest court of equity was appealed to in vain, when 
“Cain” or ‘‘ Wat Tyler” demanded the protection of 
the laws; and in like manner, if any disciple of vice 
had devoted his property after death, to the propaga- 
tion ef immorality, the state would withhold its assent 
or guarantee from the bequest. 

Upon this principle all bequests to ‘ superstitious 
uses” are annulled. The state will protect Christianity 
in all its forms, whether Episcopal, Independent, Bap- 
tist, or any other. But the worship of demons, (or dead’ 
men) is at once and without reserve denounced by her. 
Such objects lie beyond her rule. She impartially pro- 
tects and aids every good and beneficent design, without 
regard to sect or name; but positive error and false 
worship she repudiates, and refuses to show them the 
least countenance. 

This is the one only exception to the rule of which we 
have spoken. It has been attempted by some to force 
this point beyond its plain and obvious meaning, and 
to argue as if the state thus assumed a discretion as 
to what bequests she would fulfil and what she would 
annul. She does so to this extent only; she will not 
be a party to any deed absolutely and clearly immoral 
and anti-christian. But within the Christian pale she 
interferes not; she leaves the choice to the individual 
bequeathing or giving, and to his intention she guaran- 
tees the fullest effect. + 

Having seen, then, 1, That the possessions of the 
church are not excessive in amount, and, 2, That the 
tenure on which they are held is an unquestionable one ; 
—it only remains to consider,— 
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Thirdly, what is the real duty of the state, in the 
matter of regulation and distribution. And here our 
first duty is to exhibit, from the commissioners’ report, 
the principal items touching this distribution. 

According to this report, the twenty-seven episcopal 
and archiepiscopal sees have, collectively, a net revenue 
of £160,114, yielding an average income of £5,930 to 
each. ae 

As no statement is given of the number of persons 
attached to the cathedral chapters, we can strike no 
average in their case. But as the total net revenues of 
these bodies, amounting to £271,970, are shared among 
several hundred individuals, it is clear that the number 
of large incomes among them cannot be great. 

The parochial benefices are arranged in the following 
order. There are 
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Such are the leading facts of the case. 

Let us, now, compare these incomes, the larger ones 
especially, with the salaries and allowances of other 
professions and branches of the public service. 

For instance; we have twenty-seven bishops, divid- 
ing between them 160,114/. per annum, or 5,930. for 
each see. Now let us see what another learned pro- 
fession, important and venerable, indeed, but not more 
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so than that of divinity ;—let us see what the heads of 
the legal bench are allowed. 

We have, in all, for England and Wales alone, in 
equity, law, bankruptcy, &c. twenty-four or twenty-five 
judges. Their salaries vary from 14,0001. to 3000/.-per 
annum,—a puisne judge of the principal courts receiv- 
ing 5,000/. a-year, which is probably about the average. 
And, if we pass onwards, and look towards the deans 
and chapters, we see them balanced by masters in chan- 
cery, registrars, clerks, and commissioners, with salaries 
from 1000/. to 4000/. each, swelling the total cost of our 
judicial establishments to 484,000/. per annnm. 

So much for one branch of the public service, and 
that a branch, too, which has undergone, of late years, 
frequent and continual reforms, and most of the salaries 
of which have been fixed by recent acts of parliament. 
But let us take one general view of this part of the sub- 
ject, and then pass on. Sir H. Parnell informs us, in 
his work on Financial Reform, that ‘‘ the account re- 
cently presented to Parliament of officers with salaries 
of 1000/. a year and upwards, gives a total of nearly 
one thousand persons who enjoy among them 2,066,5741. 
perannum. Of these there are two hundred and six- 
teen persons whose salaries average 4,429]. each.” 

- Such is the expenditure which the state finds neces- 

sary, in the legal and civil departments. But in the- 
church, instead of a thousand persons enjoying incomes 

of 10007. and upwards, we cannot reckon more than 260 

at the utmost; and instead of 216 persons, with average 

salaries of 44291. there are not twenty ecclesiastics in 

our whole establishment who enjoy incomes of that 

amount. 

But perhaps some one may Say, Then you acknow- — 
ledge to have in your establishment as Many as 260 
benefices or dignities, of the annual value of 1000/. 
and upwards. Yes, we do. Is that reckoned prodigi- 
ous? Is this the “plethora of wealth” that we some- 
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times hear talked of? Let those who speak thus fool- 
ishly, pause and look around them fora moment. In one 
single parish of Westminster, and not in one only, they 
may meet with an equal number (260) of tradesmen, 
possessing similar incomes, i. e. of 10001. and upwards. 
And even if the aggregate were taken, of the annual 
incomes of the two classes, we should venture to sur- 
mise that the shopkeepers of this single parish, should 
outweigh all the wealth of all the ecclesiastical dignita- 
ries in England. So absurdly do men talk, as if it were 
shocking that a dean should have 2000/. a year, but very 
natural that a dentist should make his annual 7 or 80001. 
You may often hear a Londoner inveighing against 
Bishops and their revenues, and quarrelling with their 
equipages and footmen; and the same man will be proud 
to seat a tailor or a tallow-chandler in a gilded coach, 
and will readily vote him 10,0007. a year, “‘ to support 
the dignity of the office.” In fact, the Lord Mayor of the 
City of London, when all his trappings are included, 
actually costs more than the Lord Bishop of the Diocese. 
The duties of the latter are. more toilsome and exten- 
sive than most people can easily conceive; and in in- 
trinsic value and importance, he who lightly estimates 
them, only shews his judgment to be both weak and 
shallow. The duties of the former, provided for by astill 
greater expenditure, consist in sitting in a police-office 
for about three hours per diem, which is done in West- 
minster by a police magistrate for 800/. a year, and in 
presiding at Courts of Aldermen and of Common Council 
now and then, and at his own state dinner-table as 
often as he pleases. 

The vulgar idea certainly is, that a bishop is one who, 
as a matter of course, rolls in wealth and luxury. But 
the truth, which in this as in many other cases, widely 
differs from the popular belief, —is, that the revenues 
of many, probably of half our sees, do not suffice to 
meet the necessary expences of the office, 
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But what are those expences? some may ask; and 
are not many of them expences of state and splendour 
which might advantageously be curtailed: Our answer 
to this, is, that in the cases referred to, namely, the 
poorer sees, under which term we include the larger 
proportion,—there are no trappings of this description, 
which any rational man, conformist or nonconformist, 
would wish to see removed. 

That a bishop be ‘ given to hospitality” is an apos- 
tolic mandate. This of itself, in the present state of 
society, involves no trifling expenditure. But is it to 
be desired that the incomes of our bishops should be so 
contracted, that they should be debarred, by want of 
means, from the possibility of conforming to the rule 
laid down by St. Paul? Again, to traverse, at certain 
times, the whole extent of their dioceses, for official 
purposes, and to be often journeying from one part of it 
to another, on special occasions, is all clearly essential 
to the proper discharge of the duties of their office. 
But can this be done without a considerable annual 
expenditure? The charities of a bishop may perhaps 
be denied to be a part of his necessary outgoings. But 
the customs of society do unquestionably render it in- 
evitable that in every great religious or charitable effort, 
our prelates should be looked to as natural leaders in 
the work. They must not only subscribe, but they must 
subscribe liberally ; and that not, like a private indivi- 
dual, to the charities of a single town merely, but to the 
public institutions of perhaps several counties. At pre- 
sent, some of our bishops can well afford to do this, and 
all are expected to do it, though in many cases the 
revenues of their sees, if those were their only source of 
income, would not supply the means. But would any 
well-disposed man really wish to reduce our bishops to 
that standard of income that would oblige them to say, 
‘ You must accept my best wishes, but you are aware 
that it is out of my power to give anything more.’ 
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Not to extend this subject unnecessarily, we will just 
remark, that when it was lately thought advisable to 
institute a small court for the purpose of reviewing the 
decisions of the commissioners of bankruptcy, the salary 
allotted to the barrister appointed to preside in that 
court, was 3000/. a year. The duties of the office could 
scarcely occupy a fourth part of his time, nor was he 
liable to either of the three species of expenditure to 
which we have just adverted. Yet 3000/. a year was 
thought to be a fit stipend for his services. Now there 
are not less than ten of our bishops, who, while called 
upon for the expences of a residence in town, as lords 
of parliament; frequently journeying to and from the 
metropolis, and over all parts of extensive dioceses; 
public hospitality ; and charities, generally amounting 
to many hundreds per annum,—have yet smaller in-. 
comes, in several instances far smaller incomes, than 
this lately-appointed judge of the Court of Review in 
Bankruptcy. And, in fact, out of the twenty-seven 
prelates of England and Wales, there are only nine, 
including the archbishops, whose income equals that of 
a puisne judge of the Court of Common Pleas! The 
income of the see of Llandaff is about nine hundred a 
year; and it was lately stated, ata public meeting in 
that city, that the bishop actually contributes to the 
charities of the diocese more than the whole revenue he 
derives from it! The income of the see of Gloucester is 
a little more than 2000/. a year, and yet out of this does 
the bishop set apart a portion every year, (besides his 
other charities) for the augmentation of the smaller 
livings in his diocese ! 

Let us recur, however, for a moment or two, to the 
distribution of the incomes of the various benefices. We 
shall not pretend that all is exactly as our fancy might 
wish it to be. Clearly there is much to be desired in 
the point of the augmentation of the smaller livings. - 
And something, doubtless, might be spared from some 
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of the higher class. Still, on the whole, matters are far 
more satisfactory than is generally supposed ; and the 


- language which is often heard, describing “ the working 


clergy”’ as half-starved, and the whole wealth of the 
church as held by a few hundred persons, grossly mis- 
represents the case. 

Few persons who indulge in this kind of talk, will 
hesitate to admit, at once, that they would wish to see 
the-parish priests, on an average, endowed with incomes 
of about 300/. a year,—allowing some to be a little 
higher, and some a little lower. 

Now will not such reformers be a little surprised 
when they are informed, that out of the whole number 
of 10,701 benefices, as many as 8972, or considerably 
more than four-fifths, do actually range between the 
points of from 50/. a year to 5001.—the average being 
little more than 2002. If any thing here can be found 
fault with, it is that this average is rather too low. 

But there are 1464 livings of 500/. a year and upwards, 

And surely it will be admitted, that in our large towns 
and cities, an income of 6 or 8001. is often required by. 
the clergyman, especially if he has a family to bring up, 
and the extent of his parish requires the aid of a curate. 
There are 1278, out of the above 1464 benefices, which 
have incomes varying between 500 and 1000/. a year. 
* There remain 186 only, of 1000/. a year and upwards. 
Not pleading for the permanence of all these, on their 
present footing, we must still observe, that as long as 
many parishes are allowed to remain, undivided, with 
30,000 or even 100,000 inhabitants, there will be a kind 
of propriety in yielding to the pastor of such a vast 
body, a liberal income. To allot to the incumbent of 
Marylebone or Pancras, for instance, some 5 or 6001. a 
year, would appear absurd. The claims made upon 
him, for curates, charities, and other matters connected 
with the parish, will probably swatlow up at least this 
amount annually. . 
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On the whole, then, how little ground does there appear 
to be, for those wholesale censures on the ‘ bloated 
wealth” of the beneficed, and the starvation of the 
working clergy, which have been so common of late. 
Room, indeed, there may be, and we shall presently 
recur to that topic, for some little borrowing from the 
more wealthy, in order to get rid of these scandals, the 
“ livings,” as they are miscalled, which are still ‘‘ under 
501. per annum.” But, after all, to find that as many as 
7057 out of the 10,701 benefices, are above 100/. and 
under 500/., is a general result of a much more satisfac- 
tory character than we had calculated on reaching. 

But before we quit this part of the subject, we must 
say a word or two on one part of the question which is 
too much forgotten in the present day ;—we mean, the 
duty of the State, acting as chief trustee, to preserve 
uninjured and undiminished the property thus bestowed 
on the Church. Nothing, we should think, could be 
clearer than this obligation, and yet nothing seems to be 
more unanimously dropped out of mind. The chief 
thought of the State, acting honestly as a trustee, ought 
to be, how most securely to preserve these public endow- 
ments, how to render them most productive, and how to 
gain from them the greatest amount of public good. 
The chief thought of the State, however, seems rather to 
be, how best to break in upon these endowments without 
creating a general alarm, and how to further, in every 
way, the insidious attempts of individual selfishness and 
cupidity. 

The history of the Church for the last three hundred 
years presents nothing buta series of frauds and encroach- 
ments, practised by individuals, and connived at by the 
State, upon the property of the Church, In many cases, 
the criminals were themselves ecclesiastics; in which 
cases, their guilt was three-fold—that of theState not being 
thereby extenuated. The most common mode in which 
these robberies have been committed, has been by lease; «© 
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—sometimes under cover of existing laws, sometimes 
by getting a special act of Parliament passed for the 
“special job in hand. It happened a few years back, that 
a very eminent person, who had rendered the state much 
service, claimed his reward. His services had been 
given to the State, and by the State he ought to have 
been recompensed. Instead of which, his father being 
a prelate, an act was passed to enable that prelate to 
grant a long and very beneficial lease to hiz son, of a 
large church estate. Thus that particular family was 
benefited, the debt of the State to the individual was 
paid—but the property of the Church was trucked away 
to answer these non-ecclesiastical ends, to its great 
_injury, and to the shame of the unfaithful trustee, the 
Legislature. And this single fact, which occurred 
within the last ten years, is but one example out of 
hundreds! ' 

In Ireland, the church possesses vast tracts of the 
country—the single see of Derry is said to own a hun- 
dred thousand acres! Yet this vast property, although 
some of the best land in the country, is bargained away 
to the laymen ata shilling or two per acre! And in 
England, there is too much of the same custom. Per- 
haps we can hardly get a clearer view of the extent to 
which the Church has been defrauded, than by taking 
up for a moment the fiction of the former state of things, 
to whicl-we have already once referred. We will repeat 
the passage which we have just now quoted, from the . 
tract on Tithes, published by the Dissenting Committee 
aforesaid :— 

“* Tithes are, indeed, already so far a detected cheat, 
that the most sensible advocates for them abandon all 
other ground but that of the law of the land. This, 
when examined, will be found to be a cloud; for the 
original law gave buta fortieth, where now the clergy - 
claim a tenth.” “It has been proved by unexceptionable 


testimony, that the whole tithe was divided into four 
a 
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parts, and that the poor had a right to as large a share 
as the clergy. From the same fund, the repairs of the 
parochial building and the support of the bishop were 
provided for. But when the bishop was supported by 
lands given to the church, he lost his share of the tithes. 
The building is now repaired by a separate tax, and has 
lost its tithes. The poor have lost theirs, and are thrown 
upon what is called the poor-rates. But who has gained 
what these three parties have lost?’ In many instances 
the clergyman has played the lion and seized every 
thing for himself.” 

Now, as we have already said, this four-fold appor- 
tionment is a downright fiction, a mere invention of the 
enemy. Let us, however, for a moment, suppose it to 
be true, and then let us see how far the allegation can 
be sustained, that “‘ the clergyman has played the lion, 
and seized every thing for himself.” 

No one at all versed in English history can entertain 
the least doubt that, three or four hundred years back, 
the church did actually appropriate a full tenth part of 
all the agricultural products of the country. According 
to this story, she paid over a fourth part of this tenth to 
the poor; a fourth to the bishop ; and devoted another 
fourth to the repairs of the churches. What would be 
the operation of the same system could it be enforced 
at the present moment? 

We suppose that no one will question the fact, that 
. the annual value of the agricultural! produce of England 
is at least 150,000,0002. One tenth part, fairly set aside 
for the church, would amount to 15,000,000/.. A fourth 
of this, given to each of these four objects, would. be 
3,750,0007. 

The parochial clergy, according to this scheme, ought 
to receive 3,750,000/. a year. But what do they actually 
receive? Only 3,058,248/. ;—and of this sum a the 
only is derived from the tithes. 

The pekor and their cathedral officers ought to ih 
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a like sum,—3,750,000/. But the revenues which they 
actually possess are only 432,084/. per annum. 

The churches ought to have a like sum of 3,750,000. 
spent upon them. But it is in proof, in a return made 
to the House of Commons, that all the church-rates 
collected in England in a year, only amount to 
597,0001. : 

These are the three clerical objects. There remains a 
fourth, a Jaical object, the care of the poor; which in 
many places means little else than the maintaining the 
farmer’s labourers, during those periods of the year in 
which he does not choose to employ them. The three 
clerical objects have each of them, as we have seen, 
been greatly defrauded of what, on this theory, would be 
their unquestionable due. But what has been the fate 
of this Jay fourth. It ought to amount to 3,750,000/. 
What has it latterly amounted to? 

In the three years ending respectively on the 25th of 
March 1828, 1829, and 1830, the sums levied as poor- 
rates in England and Wales amounted to 23,468,6781. ; 
giving an average of 7,822,892/. per annum. 

For greater clearness we repeat these facts in a tabu- 
lar form : 


According to this dissenting state- 
ment, the four objects ought to re- 
ceive as follows ;— 

Clerical. 





But the amounts which they ac- 
tually do receive are as follows ;— 


Clerical, 


1. Parochial Clergy . . 1.3,750,000 1. Parochial Clergy . /.3,058,248 

2. Bishops, &c. » 3,750,000 2. Bishops, &c. 432,080 

3, Churches , . 3,750,000 3, Churches 597,004 
: 11,250,000 3,987,332 
Laical. Laical. 

AS POULT = he 5 . 3,750,000 4. Poor... + » 7,822,892 


And it is in the face of these facts, accessible as they 
are to every one who chooses to concern himself with 
these subjects,—that the dissenting writer just alluded to 


has ventured upon the extraordinary assertion, that ‘‘ the 
T-2 . 
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clergyman has played the lion, and seized every thing for 
himself!” And publications filled with such assertions 
as these are issued and circulated by a society formed 
and supported by almost all the known leaders amongst 
the Independent dissenters ! 

Are the divine commands, which in this, as in Ahab’s 
casé, appear to be closely connected, ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbour’s house,”—and, “Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neighbour,”—are these 
injunctions entirely blotted out from dissenting memo- 
ries, because, forsooth, they are not contained in what 
these writers choose to call “‘ the Christian scriptures?” 

But to return to the main question before us. The 
least inquiry or investigation is sure to make it abun- 
dantly manifest, to whichever quarter it is directed,— 
that in all these matters the state has constantly acted 
the part of a step-mother, and even of a step-mother 
wholly destitute of sympathy for the object confided to 
its care. Meanwhile, never can the clergy take a single 
step resembling those constantly adopted by one layman 
towards another, —never can they, even in the most calm 
and moderate tone, claim that which mere justice 
and common honesty awards them, without an instant 
clamour being raised from every side, against ‘ the 
vapacity of the parsons.” The natural consequence of 
all this, is, thatthe common protection of the law being, 
in this particular case, more than half neutralized by 
this vulgar outery, it becomes a matter of course for the 
clergy, as a class, to receive only about a half or two- 
thirds of those revenues to which their right is at least 
as clear as that of any landlord can possibly be. 

But then mark the evil which necessarily ensues. 
The legislature finds it expedient to change the law of 
tithes, and to give the clergyman a permanent rent- 
charge on the land, in their room. In doing so, it 
is assumed to be a matter of course that the clergy 
are to look for no more than about twelve or thirteen 
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shillings in the pound. This all framers of tithe-bills 
seem to take for granted. And yet even this is often 
_exclaimed against,—not by the clergy, who seem but 
too happy to get any thing,—but by the tithe-payers, who 
are prompt enough in exclaiming against the hardship 
of being obliged to pay a parson 12s. for every 20s. they 
owe him ! 

The English tithe-bill now before the House of Com- 
mons commences at this point:—It proposes to enact, 
that where the rector shall have been in the habit of 
asking and receiving no more than sixty per cent of his 
rightful demand,—there the future fixed payment shall 
be exactly sixty per cent for all future times. One 
would think that this legislative gift of the other forty 

~ per cent to the landholder or farmer would have been 
greeted asa boon. One might have expected that the 
landholder, having that great deduction, which he had 
heretofore gained from the weakness or peaceable dis- 
position of the incumbent,—turned into his own freehold 
right for ever, would have rejoiced at such a settlement 
of the question. Instead of which, we find no opposi- 
tion springing up from the clergy, but a most vigorous 
one threatened by the tithe-payers. At one of their 
meetings, a large landholder lately declared that 
the proposed law, obliging him in future to pay to 
the incumbent as much as sixty pounds out of every 
hundred that was legally due, would mulct him of fifty 
thousand pounds. -In other words, this was confessing 
that he, a single landholder, had been paying the incum- 
bents of his parishes somewhere about two thousand a 
year less than sixty per cent of their just claims would 
amount to! And thus it is that the clerical side of the 
controversy is always made to be in the wrong. First, 
the parson is proclaimed to be an extortioner if he ex- 
pects more than half his rights. Then, when his weak- 
ness or fear produces his reluctant assent to some such 
monstrous concession, that concession is to be used in 
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- the legislature as an argument against the whole clerical 
body, and the enactment of anything above 10s. in the > 
_ pound is declared to be “ an extortion and a pair z, 
committed on the poor landholder! 

The great mistake, however,—the grand oversight in 
all this, is,—that the legislature does not sufficiently bear 
in mind that it is alike their duty and their interest to pro- 
tect public endowments, whether religious or charitable, 
from the attacks which may always be expected from 
individual cupidity. The allowing any private person 
who can secure a certain influence, to filch away by 
some contrivance, a corner of the public estate, can 
never be beneficial, but quite the contrary, to the state. 
And what is the present predicament of the church, 
arising, chiefly, out of this fatal weakness of the legis- 
lature? She is incapable of meeting the demands made 
upon her. What is the consequence! If the state does 
its duty, large grants must be made out of the public 
revenues, to supply the existing deficiencies in the church 
establishment. Yet had the legislature exerted a proper 
degree of vigilance, in times past, to check and defeat the 
constant encroachments of private cupidity, it is highly 
probable, nay almost certain, that the endowments of 
the church would have proved amply sufficient for all 
these objects. Thus the state shuts its eyes while men 
rob the church, and then finds soon after that it will 
necessarily fall to its lot to make good the loss! 
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CHAPTER XI. 
ON CHURCH REFORM,—THE GRIEVANCES OF THE 
DISSENTERS, ETC. 


Since the publication of the last edition of these essays, 
great changes have taken place in the position of the 


'. various questions which next offer themselves for our 


consideration. Whether or not the facts and reasonings 
* therein adduced had any, even the slightest, influence 
in producing any of those changes, is a matter of very 
small importance. Suffice it to observe that, however 
produced, these circumstances naturally and pleasingly 
tend to diminish this department of our labour. 

A Commission, not precisely according to the form 
then proposed, but very nearly resembling it, has been 
issued, and the results of its labours, even within a 
single twelvemonth, would have seemed, a few years 
back, even to an ardent church reformer, an ample 
harvest for at least five years’ labour :— 

The obvious course of more evenly apportioning the 
labours and the revenues of our episcopal sees, without 
any absurd or mechanical attempt at an absolute 
equality, is actually taken, and the re-distribution 
already begun :-— 

The application of a considerable proportion of our 
cathedral preferments to the great and main object of 
strengthening and increasing the parochial clergy, is 
also not only decided upon, but actually commenced ; 
and the augmentation of the smaller livings, with the 
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simultaneous enforcement of actual residence, wherever 
a maintenance can be provided, is also fully agreed 
upon, and the needful enactments may be immediately 
expected. 

Not simply pleased, but inexpressibly gratified at 
being thus enabled to contract the limits of the present 
chapter,—we really feel no interest in the petty and 
personal question, whether our former labours tended 
in the smallest degree to these most desirable move- 
ments. Happy, indeed, should we be, if not only the 
inertness and apathy of wealthy churchmen, but the 
animosity of vehement dissenters also, could be finally 
put an end to, and if, by this delightful change, all 
necessity for maintaining the present pei ese were 
fully and finally to cease. 

In one point, indeed, we may perhaps felicitate our- 
selves on the virtual withdrawal of the opponent from 
the contest. Not only have two sessions passed away 
without the least effort on the part of the dissenting 
members of the House of Commons, to renew their 
former motions ‘‘ for the admission of dissenters to the 
Universities,” but a leading member of the present 
cabinet has officially expressed his opinion that all idea 
of such a change must be given up ;—a declaration 
which was made in the presence of the dissenting 
leaders, and was received by them with that silence 
which always conveys a reluctant assent. 

Thus limited in our range, let us draw the remaining 
topics of the present chapter into three heads :—viz. 

I. The reforms still desirable in the externals of the 
church ;—her revenues, and the distribution and em- 
ployment of them: 

II. The reforms which appear expedient in the inte- 
rior ;—in her services, discipline, &c. 

III. The concessions demanded by those who remain 
without her pale. 

Under the first of these heads, we must once more 
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repeat what has been said again and again in former 
editions of these essays,—that the great thing still 

-needed is, a powerful effort on the part of the state, to 
fill up the chasms which inertness in former days has 
caused to become visible in various parts of our eccle- 
siastical fabric. 

There is no difficulty in perceiving, or in conceding, 
that the lapse of two or three centuries must have 
worked such changes, and produced such discrepancies, 
both in the English and in the Irish Church, as to 
furnish abundant room for the criticism of envious or 
evil-minded men. And there can be no good reason 
why any obvious blots of this description should not be 
removed. In one parish, by extensive erections of 

~ houses, where formerly the land was employed in agri- 
culture, the income of a living is reduced to less than 
the ordinary stipend of a curate; while at the same time 
the population and the duties of the incumbent are 
each augmented ten-fold. In another, by a successful 
effort in drainage, thousands of acres come newly into 
cultivation, and a parish with but a few hundreds of 
farm-labourers upon it, becomes more richly endowed 
than half our bishoprics. No one will be found to plead 
for the perpetuity of these and similar absurdities. Still, 
however, the one main object to be aimed at, in any well- 
digested and extensive scheme for the improvement of 
our ecclesiastical establishments, ought to be an increase 
of their efficiency, and, by necessary consequence, of their 
strength. Questions of revenue will naturally inter- 
mingle themselves, but they should only be entertained 
as being of the nature of means to an end. 

Where is the church, at present, weak? Or, perhaps, 
the question may be thrown into another form; and we 
may ask, Where is dissent strong? 

The answer meets us in every daily journal. Which 
are the districts in which the church-rate war at present 
rages? In Manchester, in Blackburn, at Birmingham, at 
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Wakefield, and in half a dozen similar neighbourhoods. 
And all these are manufacturing towns in which the 
population has been allowed to outgrow the means pro- 
vided by the establishment. In Manchester there is 
not one church for every 20,000 of the people. Most 
naturally and inevitably does it follow that the people 
being thus left without provision, either join some sect 
of dissenters, or become heatheygish, vicious, and rebel- 
lious. In either case it is a consequence not at all 
to be wondered at, that they should consider any kind 
of taxation imposed by or in behalf of the church, asa 
demand which it is almost meritorious to resist. 

Thus, while we can find numerous instances in which, 
the church having provided well and sufficiently for the 
people, there is not the least disposition shewn to resist 
even very heavy demands made in her behalf,—it is 
equally manifest, on the other hand, that where she has 
suffered large, bodies of the people to grow up in igno- 
rance of her advantages, and in alienation from her 
cause, even the most trifling demand is instantly resisted. 
On one hand, we observe parishes in which one, two, or 
even three shillings in the pound, church-rate, is raised 
without a dissentient voice, because the means of grace 
are fully supplied to the people, and are valued by them. 
On the other we observe, as at Manchester, even the 
trifling demand of a half-penny in the pound resisted 
with vehemence and even with fury, because, to four- 
fifths of the population, the establishment is known only 
by its pecuniary demands. 

In the city of London, which, the century before the 
last, was wholly in the hands of the Independents and 
Presbyterians, we may safely calculate that an average 
church-rate of nine-pence or a shilling in the pound is 
raised without a murmur; while in Manchester, formerly 
reckoned the most high-church town in England, a rate 
of a half-penny cannot be obtained without a desperate 
struggle! Whyis this? It is because in London (city) 
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there is one church to every 2000 of the population, and, 
as a natural consequence, not half so many meeting- 
houses as churches, while in Manchester there is not 
‘one church, for every twenty theusand of the people, 
and as a necessary result, twice or thrice as many meet- 

_ing-houses as churches. Fifty years since, Manchester 
had a church for each 3000 of its population, and it was 
then a town devotedly attached to the establishment. 
But the population has been allowed to outrun the means 
of religious instruction, and it follows of course that the 
place becomes a strong-hold of dissent. 

It is, therefore, as clear as any thing of this kind can 
possibly be, that what is chiefly needed in order to de- 
press schism, and to place the Church in her just posi- 

- tion in those districts in which her present weakness is © 
but too apparent, is, a sufficient supply of churches and 
of pastors to meet the wants of the population. In fact, 
all that is required is just that the Establishment should 
do that which it is her professed object to accomplish ; 
namely, to supply, not partially, but generally and sufji- 
ciently, the means of grace and the ordinances of reli- 
gion, to the whole population. This is the incumbent 
duty of the church: but inasmuch as she requires both 
to be set in motion and to be supplied with means by the 
government, it becomes the duty of the legislature 
equally to point out the course tobe taken, and to pro- 
vide whatever funds may be needed for these purposes. 

This obligation has been admitted, and has in some 
degree been acted upon, during the last fifteen years. 
Two grants, amounting together to 1,500,000/. have been 
‘appropriated to these purposes ; and, looking at the 
situation in which the Church is even now placed, we 
may clearly see, that but for these grants, and the effects 
thereby produced: on the people, it could hardly have 
been possible for the establishment to have stood its 
ground under the assaults now levelled against it. Had 
not this effort been then made, the greater part of the 
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population, both of the metropolis and of all the other 
great towns of the kingdom, must have been, of neces- 
sity, either sectarian or pagan; and the consequences of 
this popular alienation, under the hostility now mani- 
fested, must have been fearful, if not absolutely fatal. 

But while we rejoice with gratitude in the retrospect, 
we ought yet to profit by the experience of the last fif- 
teen years. Much indeed has been done; but some 
great and manifest errors have been committed, and at 
least one most serious want has been overlooked ; and our 
chief duty now is, to endeavour to amend our further 
efforts by the lessons thus brought before our minds. 

The churches lately raised have been too few, too 
large, and too costly ; and the great object of establish- 
ing pastors as well as preachers in every neighbourhood, 
has been not sufficiently kept in view. 

The one gréat thing beyond all others needed, is 
the subdivision of parishes which have become too populous 
for a single pastor. 

Take a single instance : The parish of Pancras now 
contains above 11,000 houses, and 103,548 inhabitants. 
Why should we absurdly persevere in calling this a 
single parish, and in allowing it but one sole vicar? 
The course taken was, when the religious necessities of 
the district were urged and admitted, to build an im- 
mense and magnificent church, capable of containing 
about 2,500 people, and three “ district churches,’’ as 
they are called, containing 1,600 or 1,800 each. The 
cost of these four edifices was about 140,000/. 

Now a church for 800 or 1000, may be built, even in 
London, for 6000/. or 80007. And a church of this size 
suffices for a population of four or five thousand. Twenty 
churches, therefore, might have been built for the sum 
spent upon these four; and if each had been allotted, 
not a district, merely, but a parish, wholly and for ever 
separated and set apart, with its own distinct pastor, 
schools, parish-officers, &c.—then we should have seen 
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Pancras, for the same sum which has already been 
expended, thoroughly and efficiently supplied with the 
‘means of grace and the ordinances of religion. Instead 
of which, at the present moment, Guildford Street and 
Highgate Hill have the same vicar, and in_ place of 
twenty resident clergy, whose influence was felt and 
valued, each in his own circle and neighbourhood, we 
have about half the number, who are comparatively 
little known but by their pulpit labours. The accom- 
modation thus newly provided extends to less than 
10,000 sittings, when at least 20,000 might have been 
obtained at the same cost. ; 

It is not wished, in these remarks, to attach blame to 
_any manor set of men. The duty undertaken was com- 
paratively a new one, and the advantages of experience 
were wholly wanting. But now that that experience 
has been gained, let us endeavour for the future to 
profit by it. Let us endeavour to build our churches 
of such a size that preachers may be selected for them 
without a special and careful examination of the strength 
of their lungs. Let us remember, too, that a population 
of three or four thousand is quite sufficient for all 
the energies of a single minister. And, then, fully and 
efficiently to meet the case, let us endeavour to plant 
a church of moderate size, capable of accommodating 
800 or 1000 people, in the midst of every district of 
three or four thousand,—and having done so, let the 
district be made a parish, the church a parish chureh, 
and the minister a parish priest, according to the good 
old plan of the former days. 

But to carry these plans into operation, two things 
are required ; 1st. a board of commissioners, possessing 
sufficient powers to divide parishes, and regulate incum- 
bencies; and 2ndly, sufficient funds to provide for the 
erection of the churches which are still wanting. 

The first of these wants was proposed to be supplied, 
by the Church-rate Bill brought into the House of Com- 
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mons in the session of 1834. The second has not yet 
been offered, nor can we expect any government under 
present circumstances, to be forward with such an offer, 
until the necessity of the case is explained, and has 
been forcibly impressed upon them. 

Lord Althorp,when Chancellor of the Exchequer, ad- 
mitted the obligation of the government to undertake 
this duty, in his plan for the commutation of the church- 
rates, to which we have just alluded. But while he ad- 
mitted the principle, he was very deficient in the plan 
by which he proposed to carry it into practice. It being 
an ascertained fact, that nearly 600,000/. was annually 
raised and expended as church-rates, he proposed to 
abolish these, and to grant out of the public revenue 
rather less than half that sum (250,000l.) for the re- 
pairs of the churches; leaving the remainder to be 
‘raised by voluntary contributions, pew-rents, &c. 

Considering the obvious and undeniable demand still 
existing, in many districts, for a further provision of 
places of worship, this proposition must be considered 
as deplorably deficient. The Bishop of London, in his 
late charge, has shown the want, in and about the 
metropolis alone, of as many as ninety additional 
churches! Is it reasonable to expect such a vast 
deficiency as this to be met by private subscriptions? 
But if not, then surely the government, having expli- 
citly admitted its responsibility in the matter, ought 
to be prepared to act efficiently in this great neces- 
sity. Probably an annual allowance of 50 or 100,000/. 
per annum would meet the case. We mean, a grant of 
that amount, apart from, and over and above the sums 
allotted in lieu of church-rates. The latter have re- 
ference to the churches already existing, and are in- 
tended to maintain and-keep them in repair. But an 
immense increase in the numbers of the people having 
taken place, without any proportionate increase in the 
number of places of worship, and neither church-rates 
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nor voluntary contributions being competent to meet 
this case,—it is clearly the duty of the government to 
lend its aid, and that to an extent, and with a liberality, 
which belongs to the acts of a government. The respon- 
sibility of the state has been conceded both by Lord 
Liverpool’s administration, in the two grants already 
- referred to, and by the present cabinet, in their church- 
rate commutation plan of 1834. And as the duty 
is not denied, there remains only the question of 
the best means to be adopted to fulfil the obligation. 
Perhaps the plan now acted upon in the case of school- 
houses—of requiring the district which demands the 
erection, to provide a sum equal to that given out of 
- the public revenue,—might be advantageously adopted 
in this matter also. Thus administered, we might calcu- 
late upon at least thirty, probably forty, new churches 
in each successive year, as the result of such an annual 
vote as we have above recommended ;—a supply which 
would suffice to set matters on a proper footing, and 
would, perhaps, adequately meet the wants of our 
rapidly-increasing population. 

But it will probably be asked by some one, why we 
have not alluded, in these calculations, to the cathedral 
endowments,--and whether a portion of those funds 
might not be advantageously devoted to these purposes? 
Our answer is, that a demand remains to be made upon 
those funds for another and still more appropriate pur-- 
pose. Any surplus which may exist, is urgently required 
for an object distinct from, but yet closely connected 
with that of whieh we have been speaking. Many of 
the new parishes which we should wish to see created, 
would not easily afford a proper maintenance for their 
pastor. This would especially be the case in poor and 
hitherto neglected neighbourhoods. To supply this 
want, then, we would willingly appropriate some of 
the revenues of the cathedral chapters ;—placing at the 
disposal of the Board of Commissioners all the cathedral 
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patronage of the crown and of the episcopal bench, to 
be divided and subdivided, so as to furnish as many 
endowments for the ministers of the proposed new” 
churches, as could be afforded from this source. 

In the year 1730 the population of England atid 

Wales was 5,796,000. In 1831 it was 13,894,000. And 
for more than eighty years of this century, while the 
population was thus more than doubling itself,—the 
state did absolutely nothing to meet this new and vast 
necessity. At last, roused, in 1817, to some slight 
sense of the danger, she granted a million and a half 
for the purposes of raising new churches. It may be | 
asserted with perfect safety, that a like sum has been 
raised by the voluntary contributions of the people. 
And yet all that has been done, like a small light in- 
troduced into some vast cavern, only serves to shew 
the extent of the darkness still remaining. 
. The district called ‘“‘ the Tower Hamlets,” —compre- 
hending all the eastern and north-eastern suburbs of 
London, contains, at the present moment, nearly four 
hundred thousand inhabitants! It has not thirty places 
of worship of the church of England within its limits,— 
probably not jfive-and-twenty ! About 36,000 must be 
reckoned the highest number that could by possibility 
be accommodated in these churches. So that more than 
three hundred thousand remain, to be either dissenters’ 
from necessity, or practical heathens ! 

This exhibits, perhaps, about a third part of the apy 
existing in the metropolis merely! In our great manu- 
facturing towns the case is still worse. And is it not 
clear that the need is too great, the deficiency too vast, 
for the hand of private charity? A hundred new 
churches, in the eastern and northern suburbs of Lon- 
don, would be but a moderate supply. But-where shall 
the 500,000/. which, on the lowest calculation, they 
would require, be found, except the state puts sii as 
itis bound to do, its helping hand. 
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Tt is to be feared, however, that the present position 
of the government,—leaning, as it does, so greatly for 
support on the -papist and dissenting sections,—is most 
unfavourable for the church in this her need. Yet 
nothing can be more just than her claim. Probably an 
annual grant of 50,000/., continued for ten years, and 
only applied to those cases in which the people volun- 
tarily raised an equal amount, would do much to mitigate 
the evil. And were this request to emanate from any 
other quarter than the Church, it would doubtless obtain 
a favorable consideration. As much as 20,000/. a year, 

we believe, is now given by government for the erection 
of school-houses. About double this sum is annually 
voted for the new system of education in Ireland, of 
which nine-tenths goes in aid of Popery. Abroad, 
whether east or west, missionary projects, whether of 
dissenters or papists, receive the aid of government. 
But it is to be feared that if even so small a sum as 
50,0001. a-year were asked for the Church of England, 
the whole array of her enemies would be drawn up 
against her, and the ministry, even if they wished to do 
her justice, would feel the task too burdensome. 


It will be seen that the above suggestions differ mate- 
rially from those contained in a late publication? which 
has most naturally and necessarily excited some atten- 
tion. The writer of that tract calls upon the public to 
raise the required number of new churches by volun- 
tary subscription,—and then .expects the government 
to endow each of them with a stipend of 200/. per ann. 
To us it would appear both more feasible and also more 
consistent with former usage, for the state to build the 
churches, or at least to take a principal part in building 
them ; and for the people, with the aid of the cathedral 
revenues, to maintain their pastors. The first cost of 


1 « Fundamental Reform of the Church Establishment,” p. 55. 
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the new churches required is estimated by the writer.in 
question at five millions. Is not the raising such a sum 
by private subscription altogether out of the question? 
But there is no difficulty in a considerable part of that 
sum being set apart by the state, without any derange- 
ment of the national finances; and we should find that 
every 100,000J. thus given would draw forth a like 
amount in the shape of voluntary contributions, and this 


repeatedly, tillthe work was done. On the other hand, - 


the vote, by parliament, of an annual sum to provide 


stipends for some hundreds of the ministers of the estab-_ 


lished church, would be an entirely novel proposition, 


would place the establishment in a position to which, 


she has never yet been degraded,—and would unques- 


tionably draw forth, year by year continually, the 


bitterest opposition and most virulent sarcasms of her ° 


enemies in parliament. Qn these grounds we prefer 
the proposition which we had previously offered. 

Having alluded to the pamphlet in question, we feel. 
strongly tempted to offer one or two other observations 
on certain changes proposed by the writer, which appear, 
to us to call fora more distinct opposition than they have 
yet received. Perhaps the prevalent opinion as to the 
authorship of the tract referred to, may form a chief 
inducement to take this notice of its recommendations ; 
for the name which common rumour connects with its 
production is one, which while it commands respectful 
attention, and wholly disarms hostility, cannot but give: 
rise to double fears for the currency which erroneous 
views, so recommended, must be likely to obtain. 

There are two features,—perhaps we should say, two. 
propositions,—in the tractin question, which we cannot 


help viewing with more than hesitation,—with positive 


apprehension and alarm, The first of these propounds : 


an entire remodelling of the whole fabric and structure of 
the church :—the second, the virtual dissipation of the. 


church, when so reconstructed, by a general fraterniza- _ 
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tion with all other sects of orthodox views. Let us say 
a few words on each of these points. 

1. In the strange and singular view, that ‘a safer 
and more propitious time could scarcely be found,’’ 
—that ‘‘ there is profound peace,’—and that ‘all the 
sources of national prosperity are in a healthy state,”’— 
in this view, shared, one would think, by scarcely ano- 
ther individual,—the writer of the pamphlet before us 
seriously proposes,—to exclude the bishops from the 
house of lords,—to reduce their revenues to less than 
half their present average amount,—to abolish the 
existing law of patronage,—and finally, to establish an 
entirely new constitution of the church, consisting, 
mainly, of ‘five ecclesiastical authorities :—the Church, 
the Congregation, the Committee, the Synod, and the 
Assembly,”—each of these being an institution entirely 
new, with powers and duties yet to be provided, limited, 
and secured ; and all, it would seem, to be set in 
motion at one time; for each part has an intimate con- 
nection with all the others ! 

That feature in the present scheme which chiefly 
strikes any one who has paid attention to the working 
of plans of reform,—is, its utter impracticability, as a 
whole, either in the present, or even in any more favor- 
able circumstances of the church. 

We say, as a whole:—For, imagining for a moment 
that the entire scheme were so admirably framed, as to 
command an universal assent and concurrence,—grant- 
ing that not a whisper of opposition were heard, we might 
just conceive it possible that, bit by bit, and step by 
step, some such plan might be worked out in the 
course of about ten or fifteen years. But the imme- 
diate and wholesale adoption of a system so wholly 
new, seems about as possible and as probable, as the 
succinct repeal of the Statutes at large, and the esta- 
blishment, by one single act of Parliament, of the Code 


Napoleon in their room. And when we remember, too, 
U2 
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that instead of, as we have supposed, an unanimous 
assent of all classes in the state, it would be an entirely 
hopeless task to seek the assent of any one class to such 
propositions as are thus thrown out;—we begin involun- 
tarily to wonder, with what possible hopes or expecta- 
tions such a scheme could ever have been mooted. 

Besides and beyond all which, too, we have to look 
at the peculiar and difficult circumstances in which the 
church is placed. Attacked in a vital point by her 
mortal foe in Ireland,—daily and fiercely assaulted by 
dissent in England ;—the tithe-question, the church- 
rate question, the marriage law, the registry law, the 
plans of church reform now maturing by the Royal 
Commission,—all these matters pressing for considera- 
tion every day and every hour,—divers bills actually in 
Parliament, and anumerous band of her bitterest foes, ’ 
there watching every opportunity to inflict a wound; 
~-amidst all these circumstances it is,—most strangely 
fancying that ‘“‘a safer or more propitious time could 
scarcely be found,”’—that the writer in question gravely 
proposes to introduce above a dozen distinct and deeply- 
important questions, each of which demands, and could 
never be properly considered without, at least a twelve- 
month’s discussion on its separate and mesh 
bearings ! 

Taking this view of the utter impossibility of carrying 
any such scheme into operation at the present moment, 
we cannot but deprecate and view with deep regret, 
the, in our view, useless, and if useless, then dangerous 
step, of putting forward such propositions for public 
discussion. Is it not true that the church is at this 
moment enduring the fiercest attacks, and enduring those 
attacks from men whom no concession will conciliate, no 
reforms disarm? If so, is it a time, with the foe beneath 
our walls, to be discussing new constitutions, and propos- 
ing ‘‘ fundamental reforms.” Our position must be de- 
fended as it is, or surrendered if defence is impossible. 
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True, it were wise to abandon at once such outworks as 
will lead to more expence than they are worth,—true, the 
useless and cumbrous among the garrison had better leave 
the place; but as to levelling our walls, filling up our 
ditches, and then commencing anu entirely new struc- 
ture ; nothing could be more certain than this,—that the 
foe without would willingly see us engaged in the 
former, but would take good care that we never advanced 
to the latter part of the undertaking. 

But it is time that we passed on to the next proposi- 
tion,—which is that of 

2. A virtual dissipation of the establishment, under the 
name of a general ‘“‘interchange of pulpits”’ between 
churchmen and dissenters! It is seriously, nay earnestly 
proposed, that the church of England should acknow- 
ledge the orders of all foreign churches; and it is fairly 
stated as a necessary consequence, that “if we frater- 
nize with the churches of the continent, we are equally 
bound to recognize the churches of America, and the 
dissenters of England.”! Nay, this is plainly stated to 
be one chief object in view: for it is argued, that 
“The good that would arise from such an interchange 
of pulpits would be most extensive,” &c. &c. 

Now on this novel and startling proposition we have 
three remarks to offer : Z 

(1.) That this supposed ‘good that would arise” is 
wholly chimerical. It is a fancy, a sanguine hope, but 
entirely destitute of any foundation. 

This liberty of interchanging pulpits, from which so 
much good is to be expected, actually exists at the pre- 
sent moment among all the various sects. A Baptist can 
preach in an Independent or Presbyterian pulpit; a 

Methodist chapel is equally open to all three. But does 
this expected good arise? ‘“ Sectarian schemes would 
be disliked,” says the writer; but what is the fact? 


1 Fundamental Reform, &e. p. 45. 
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Have not the Methodists, the Baptists, and the Inde- 
pendents, each their own Missionary society? their 
own academies, their own widows’ fund,—their own 
tract society even? In fact, amidst all this perfect 
liberty of interchange which now exists, what amount of 
actual interchange is there which really takes place? 
Scarcely any, we believe, but an occasional charity 
sermon, perhaps once in two or three years. So wholly 
without any basis of fact, is this hope, that a general 
liberty in interchanging pulpits would lead to a forget- 
fulness of all those various and important differences 
which would still continue to exist. . 

But it is said that ‘“‘ there are numbers of well-taught, | 
peaceable, and pious ministers of Christ, both among ~ 
the Baptists and Independents, whom it is a great loss 
to our congregations not to hear!” 

- Here, again, the practical view of the question is lost 
sight of, and equally so the lessons of experience. 

Would there be more good preaching, in the aggregate, 
than there is now? Go to any of those ministers whom 
‘“‘itis a great loss to our congregations not to hear,” 
and ask them whether they are now at a loss either for 
opportunities of preaching, or congregations to address. 
In every case you will find them preaching as many 
sermons in a week as they can get time to prepare, and 
to congregations as large as they would obtain in our 
churches.- Where would be the gain, then, on the whole, 
by giving them the liberty of filling our pulpits,—a 
liberty, by the way, which their own congregations, 
who clearly have the first claim on their services, would 

_take care to prevent them from often using. In fact, 
the supposed ‘‘loss” which our congregations are said 
to be now suffering is purely imaginary ; for it is a part 
of the writers system that churchmen “ ought to unite 
with dissenters in the Lord’s supper at their chapels; ’’! 
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and as all these ‘‘ well-taught, peaceable, and pious 
ministers”? are sure to have week-day lectures as well 
as Sunday services, our congregations have, at this 
instant, full liberty to hear them, according to the 
writer’s own system; and that even without deserting 
their own places of worship on the sabbath-day. 

But, again, what saysexperience? It is hardly meant, 
we imagine, to assert, that these ‘‘ well-taught, peace- 
able, and pious ministers among the Baptists and Inde- 
pendents,” are of a better order of preachers than the 

-evangélical clergy of ourown church. With the latter, 
the writer of the tract before us, being himself a clergy- 
_man, has already full liberty of pulpit-interchange. How 
. often does he avail himself of it? Let him turn his eye 
towards some one of the dissenting clergy, whom he 
imagines ‘it is a great loss to his congregation not to 
hear.” Is there not such another man among the clergy 
6f his own neighbourhood? Yet, with the full power to 
invite an interchange with the latter, when has he done 
- it? And when the novelty of the new liberty had passed 
away, and all the hopes entertained from admitting Bap- 
tists and Independents into his pulpit had vanished, 
how often would this freedom, for which he now pleads 
so earnestly, be made use of? No oftener, we should 
_ imagine, than that which is already possessed, and which 
is little more than a dead letter. Where, then, is the 
inducement to incur those risks which we shall have 
to point out in our next remark,—which is, 
. (2.) That even could positive good be shewn'to be likely 
to result from this change, the evil which must accrue 
would far more than counterbalance it. 

The practical difficulty is again overlooked. The ob- 
ject is, to admit certain estimable persons, and valuable 
preachers, into the pulpits of our churches, notwith- 
standing their want of episcopal ordination. But in 
order to render their admission possible, the door is 
seriously proposed to be thrown open to all. 
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You cannot alter your Jaw with reference to indivi-. - 
duals; you must, in legislation, deal with definable 
classes. At present, the line is most distinct and clear; 
—those who have received the ordination of the church, 
and have consistently adhered to her communion, are; 
admissible to her pulpits, and none others. If you 
break down this rule, you will find it quite impossible 
to draw any other line: the door must be thrown open. 
to all persons, of all classes, ordained or unordained, 
clerical or laical. 3 ' 

Apparently this, is not the object of the writer. He 
only demands that what he calls.‘ the orders of other 
churches shall be recognized.” But how does he pro- 
pose to draw his line? ‘“ Each clergyman,’’ he says 
‘‘ is the proper person to exercise the requisite discre- 
tion.” ‘‘ The whole system of licensing is in principle 
and in practice bad.” : 

Every incumbent, then, is to be at liberty to admit to 
his pulpit any one with whose orders he shall be satis- 
fied. What follows—most clearly follows, from this 
sort of discretion? 

One of the most powerful and effective preachers in 
all London, for nearly twenty years, was the late Wil- 
liam Huntington. There were those in the church who 
coincided in his views and admired his writings. It 
would have rested wholly with an incumbent so favour- 
ing him, (according to the plan we are now considering) 
to say whether his “ orders” should be recognized, and 
himself admitted to the pulpit of a London church. 
We have no doubt whatever that under such a system 
he would have found admission. Yet if his ‘ orders” 
were recognized,—what “ orders” could have been called 
in question? 2 

Again,—we have among us a few clergymen who shew 
a leaning towards the Socinian heresy. Such would 
willingly recognize the “orders” of any of those two hun- 
dred Presbyterian churches which have lapsed into Soci- 
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nianism. Mark the immense mischief thereby wrought. 
At present an ordained minister of the Church of Eng- 
land, who has twice or thrice signed her articles, and 
is subject to her authority, can never go beyond the 
point of shewing a leaning towards the Socinian creed. 
But give him the power,—the full liberty, of introducing 
a Belsham or an Aspland, fettered by no such engage- 
ments as he himself lies under, into his pulpit, and 
instantly you will have a broad and unblushing pro- 
clamation, of the God-denying heresy, made even from 
the pulpits of the Church of England ! 

- The remedy proposed is, ‘‘ an investigation by the 
Diocesan Committee.”’? But it must be remembered that 
we have not yet got a ‘ Diccesan Committee,’ nor even 
“the remotest prospect of one. And, granting that it may 
be possible enough, though we think not easy, to con- 
trive a remedy for this inevitable evil,—the question still 
remains, Is it wise to open the door to all this mass of 
mischief, merely in order to gain the light and question- 
able benefits arising from a system of pulpit-interchange? 

We proceed lastly, to observe, 

(3.) That the general tenor, the unquestionable result 
of these propositions, taken unitedly, is one of which the 
writer in question seems hardly to have been aware. 

It is wished,—to admit dissenting ministers to the 
pulpits of the church,—to give the clergy liberty to 
preach in the pulpits of dissenters,—to inculcate the 
indifferent administration of the sacraments in church 
or meeting,—and, finally, to provide by government 
grants, for the erection of dissenting meetings.' 

Now, does not the estimable writer of this tract see, 
that the effect of all these propositions, taken together, 
is that of entirely changing the position of the state, with 
regard to religion and the church? It goes to abandon 
the ground on which the state has rested for a thousand 
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years, and to occupy that on which the New England 
churches stood for about half a century. It gives up the 
maintenance of a Christian Church, and proposes, instead, 
the maintenance of Christianity in the abstract. Again 
we ask, does not the writer see that this is the real drift 
of his proposition? 
- If he does,—then we beg further to ask, where is the 
wisdom, the rationality of such a proposition? A na- 
tional church, we know from experience, can be upheld 
for centuries. -But the vague and indefinite support of 
“‘ Christianity,” generally, in all its forms and phases ; 
and more, of all that asswmes to be Christianity, has been 
found, in the case of New England, to be only tenable 
for a few short years. Already has it entirely given 
way, even in that country, to which it seemed most 
obviously and peculiarly adapted. Are we. really re- 
duced to a predicament so melancholy, as to have no 
better resource than the cast-off habits of America? 
May we not beseech this writer, then, once more to 
revolve in his mind the verdict of practical experience 
on the main outlines of his scheme? He wishes,—and 
who that has the real interests of the church at 
heart, does not wish,—an increase of piety among the 
ministers of that establishment? But he will admit as 
readily as any man, that that increase can only be 
brought about by the gracious operations of the Holy 
Spirit. And will he not admit also, that when by that 
divine influence, true ministers of the gospel are raised 
up, a open door is set before them by the church, and 
ample spheres of usefulness presented, even under the 
existing system? Not to apply the question personally, 
by asking what difficulty the laws or constitutions of 
the church have ever placed in the way of his own use- 
fulness ;—it may be enough to refer to the case which 
he has himself quoted,—that of Mr. Robinson of 
Leicester, to show, that under the present state of 
things, or rather under a state of things dess favourable 
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than that which now exists, it was quite in the power 
of a sober and consistent minister of the church, with- 
- out enthusiasm and without irregularity, to effect such 
an improvement in the state of his town and county, 
as formed a most important epoch in the history of 
both. In fact he has already conceded this point in the 
most explicit manner, by stating that ‘ should the 
eminent piety of Mr. Robinson animate multitudes of the 
clergy,”—a blessing which only God himself can be- 
stow,—the consequence would be, that ‘‘ the great end 
of an establishment would be secured,—the promotion 
of godliness among all classes of the population:”* 
and all this, be it remembered, might come to pass, 
without any “ fundamental reform of the Church Esta- 
blishment.” 

But it is replied, that while it is conceded that piety 
itself is the great thing needed, still “‘ there are certain 
changes in our church constitution which seem calcu- 
lated to promote our piety.” ? 

These changes are indicated by a reference to the 
greater completeness with which the reformation was 
carried into effect in Scotland and some other countries. 
Our own system is said to be too despotic: the revenues 
of our prelates too large ; and a popular control or in- 
fluence to be greatly needed. In these things Scotland 
and the continental churches, and the dissenters in our 
own country, are thought to have the advantage of us; 
and it is argued that to their examples we ought to 
conform ourselves, in order “to promote our piety.” 
~ Does experience, then, inform us, that in the Scotch 
church, in the continental churches, or among the dis- 
senters of our own country, piety prevails in a more 
extended degree than in the church of England? Can 
this be seriously asserted? Of the continental churches 
assuredly nothing of the kind will be said; of the church 
of Scotland, with less grandeur and less wealth than 

- I Fundamental Reform, p. 3. 2 Ibid, p.8. 
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that of England, it cannot be said with truth, that it 
possesses more piety ;—and of the dissenters of England — 
we have Dr. Pye Smith’s judgment, that “ the increase of 
vital piety in the established church has been, for many 
years past, greater’ than among his own denomination, 
What, then becomes of the hypothesis, that an assimi~- 
lation of our church to the style and system of the pres- 
byterian or independent bodies, would naturally tend 
‘¢to promote our piety?” In those very communities 
in which there is that absence of ‘‘ grandeur,” and that 
presence of ‘‘ popular control,” which is thought to be 
so much needed in the Establishment ;—the result has 
not been that increase of piety which is supposed to be 
a natural and necessary consequence. What, then, 
becomes of the supposed expediency of a ‘ Fundamental 
Reform”—the chief inducemént to which turns out, 
on the least examination, to be an erroneous supposi- 
tion and a mistake? 

We have deeply regretted the necessity which seemed 
to rest upon us,—of saying something, in this part of 
our work, on the tract just adverted to;—but there 
appeared no option. That very circumstance which 
gave rise to our unwillingness,—namely, the elevated 
character of the supposed author,—constituted at the 
same time, the chief part of the necessity for a protest 
being publicly entered, against notions so harmful, and 
yet so supported. _We have, therefore, at some sacrifice 
of feeling, endeavoured to perform our duty, and would 
earnestly entreat the writer himself once more to review 
his plans, and to see whether the possible benefit which 
might arise from them, counterbalances the evil, which 
is not contingent or doubtful,—of putting forward un- 
settling and disorganizing projects, at a moment when 
all the energies of the church ought to be concentrated, 
and brought into the most effective order, for her defence 
against dangers, the like of which, for at least a hundred 
and fifty years, she has not been forced to encounter, 
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II. But our next point concerns those more’ difficult 
and delicate questions which arise out of certain dif- 
‘ferences of opinion relative to two or three expres- 
sions in the services and ritual of the church. On 
these heads we would offer, with deference, and some 
degree of hesitation, the following suggestions ;— 

1. The chief point on which any stress is to be laid, 
is that of certain expressions in the baptismal service, 
and in the catechism authorized by the Church,—which 
are understood by many to teach the actual regenera- 
tion of all infants over whom that service is read. 

Now, on this question, we would submit, to those 
who are desirous of leaving the passages in question un- 
touched,—whether, if the case were their own, and if 
some words published by themselves had been repeat- 
edly misunderstood, and thet with many evil effects,— 
whether they would not, however defensible they might 
conceive the expressions to be, instantly, and without 
hesitation, recal and amend them? 

Now, in the present case, there can exist no doubt 
that while the intentions, the meaning of the Church, 
has been pure and orthodox, and easily justifiable,— 
still the words used have been most unhappily miscon- 
strued, and that in a variety of cases. 

We have seen a large section of the clergy, under the 
guidance of one of her ablest prelates, insisting that 
the Church teaches that in all cases,—even when the 
officiating minister is an ungodly man, and the parents 
and sponsors notorious profligates,—the infant over 
whom the service was read, is still then and.thereby ac- 
tually regenerated! And granting that there is reason 
to hope that no such extravagant and dangerous fancy 
is at present adhered to by any large body of the clergy, 
still the fact remains, that multitudes have thus miscon- 
ceived these passages, and that many cling to this error 
still. 

On the other hand, we have seen some-——perhaps as 
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’ many as twenty within the last seven years, and those 
among the most sincere and earnest, if not the most 
judicious, of her ministers—who, induced by the party 
we have last described, to believe that the Church 
actually teaches. spiritual regeneration, as always ac- 
companying even the mere form of baptism, and that 
éven when not a. word of:prayer is uttered — have 
fled with horror from her communion. These, though 
not men of the strongest intellect or the soundest judg- 
ment, have generally been men of sincerity, earnest- 
néss, and real piety. Their secession, consequently, 
has been a real loss to the church, as well as an injury 
to themselves. And again we ask, whether, seeing the 
existence of the destructive heresy of baptismal regene- 
ration, within the church—and the secession of many 
zealous ministers from her communion on the ground of 
her supposed adherence to that heresy—it is wise and 
right to persevere in the use of the misunderstood terms, 
when others, equally declaring all that the Church wishes 
or intends to declare, could easily be substituted in 
their room? V+ 

In the thanksgiving after the reception of the Lord’s 
Supper, the church offers up her grateful acknowledg- 
ments, ‘‘ for that thou dost vouchsafe to feed us, who 
have duly received-these holy mysteries, with the spiritual 
food of the most precious Body and Blood of thy Son 
our Saviour.” The insertion of a similar clause in the 
Baptismal and Burial Services would remove the-main 
ground of stumbling, over which many have already 
fallen, and by which many others are deterred from ~ 
attempting to enter her communion. 

In fact, the passages objected to, by certain conscien= 
tious seceders from the communion of the church, are so 
few, and the reconstruction of them in such a manner as 
to retain the doctrine meant to be conveyed by the present 
phraseology, and yet to avoid all those difficulties which 
have induced divers to rush into secession, is so ob-- 
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viously easy, that one cannot but wonder at the stolidity 
with which the church has so Jong regarded the loss of 
‘some of her most faithful and most useful ministers, 
when so small a sacrifice,—or ‘rather, what, correctly 
speaking, is no sacrifice at all,—would have guarded 
against all this defalcation. 

2. In other and minor matters, chiefly relating to her 
ordinary liturgical services, the few and trifling objec- 
tions which have been made, apply not so much to the 
fixed and settled forms of the church, as to certain cus- 
toms which prevail, and which it is in the power of the 
clergy themselves, witbout the least breach of discipline 
or authority, to amend. For instance, it is objected by 
_ some—that we repeat the Lord’s Prayer three or four 
times over ina single service of only an hour,—and 
that, by excluding extempore prayer, we frequently 
leave a deficiency which is sensibly felt, on peculiar 
occasions, and which, in dissenting churches, is always 
supplied. 

Now with respect to the first of these complaints, we 
must observe, that the Communion Service, which 
brings in one repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, is not 
necessarily connected with the Morning Service. Weare 
aware of instances in which that service is frequently 
disconnected, and used apart, as a separate service, for 
the communicants only, and we know not why this prac- 
tice should not become general, wherever the partakers 
of this sacrament are sufficiently numerous. Another 
place in which the Lord’s Prayer is introduced, is just 
before the sermon. Here, too, a change would be both 
perfectly lawful and apparently expedient. It has been 
suggested, with reference to this part of the service,—that 
the immediate object of the prayer before the sermon must 
be, to invoke the powerful influences of the Holy Spirit, 
to render what may be spoken effectua! :—and that the 
use of the Lord’s Prayer, which has been already twice 
or thrice repeated, may appear to many a vain repeti- 
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tion,—while the collects used,—such as “ Prevent us 
O Lord, in all our doings,’”’ &c. appear to be of a general 
character, instead of being applicable to that particular 
case. But these things are in the hands of the clergy 
themselves, and their removal would involve not the 
least breach of order or of discipline. 


III. In adverting to the next subject in this chapter, 
—the demands of the dissenters,—we shall begin with 
that which was, a year or two since, boldly put forward 
as one of the clearest and most indisputable of all 
their claims; we mean, the right of admission, with- 
out subscription, to our two great universities. The 
utter (failure of this claim, and its virtual abandon- 
ment, leaves us little to urge by way of argument; 
but as we can have no security against its renewal at 
any future period, we shall briefly mention two grounds 
on which this claim must ever appear, to candid and 
sober-minded men, utterly inadmissible. 

The first is, the impossibility of forcing an entrance 
for the dissenters into those establishments, which both 
at the present moment, and at former periods, have. be- 
longed to the established church, without the perpe- 
tration of an act of the grossest injustice and dishonesty. 
On this head, it must be quite sufficient to quote the 
judgment of that one individual, himself a firm and 
unyielding non-conformist, to whom, probably above all 
others, all parties would concur in referring such a qués- 
tion. Dr. Pye Smith had, in the first instance, been 
inclined to contend for the admission of dissenters as 
aright. In one of his latest publications he thus con- 
fesses the alteration of his views, and states the ground 
of that alteration :— 

“Since my attention has been drawn to a more minute 
examination of the argument, my opinion has undergone 
achange. The end I think right and desirable in itself ; 
no man (I almost believe) feels more strongly than myself 
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veneration and love to the two English Universities; or 
surrenders his imagination to be more enraptured with 
their “distant spires and antique towers,” and the 
associations of their history. But to attain that end, 

Ido not see that the means exist. The Linincnsitss; 
apart from the Colleges and Halls, is only an idea 
and a name: but so far as I understand the case, each 
of the colleges and halls in both Universities is of the 
nature of a private trust, and is an investment for pur- 
poses which imply that the membership and the whole 
discipline lie in the Episcopal church. I have heard of 
no scheme for surmounting the obstacles; nor can I 
imagine any, that does not appear to involve the com- 
mitting of injustice upon the Fellows, the Tutors, and 
the. Members of the House generally. Disappointing 
and mortifying as this is, I cannot relieve myself from 
it. That the supreme government in every nation has a 
right (potestas) to deal with trusts and establishments, 
either by having permanent courts of Equity or by spe- 
cial enactments upon the case, I admit: but the exercise 
of this political or legal right can never take place, in 
accordance with the principles of the universal moral 
law (quod jus et fas est, ) unless a trust have become im- 
practicable, or contra bonos mores ; which cannot be said 
of any of your academical houses. Most sincerely shall 
I rejoice if the wisdom and goodness of His Majesty’s 
government should be able to adjust the matter upon 
satisfactory grounds. This, I humbly think, could take 
place only in concurrence with the University authori- 
ties.. One thing, however, I am sure of; that the great 
body of Protestant Dissenters (I cannot answer for 
inconsiderate or unjust individuals, for some such 
are to be found in all large communities, ) desire nothing 
except what can be proved to nbes in the strictest sense, 
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. This admission, coming from such a quarter, really 
appears to us to be decisive of the whole question. And 
that it is felt to be so by other parties also, appears from 
this,—that since its publication, we have scarcely heard 
even a whisper from any dissenting body or authority, on 
this previously favorite topic. 

But there is a second objection, which ought not to be 
lost sight of, namely, that evil consequence, which appears 
to be inevitably connected with any such proceeding,—to 
wit, the removal of all tincture and semblance of Christi- 
anity, from the whole system of education there carried 
on. To throw the universities open to men of all reli- 
gions and of no religion, is, in other words, to enact that 
they shall themselves have no religious character or ob- 
servances whatever. This point too, like the last, we find 
established on the most indisputable authority,—on the 
authority of dissenters and liberals themselves, in a 
deliberately-framed public document. When the London 
University was founded, every kind of religious instruc- 
tion was studiously excluded from its walls. Much 
discussion arose on this subject ; and the council of that 
body, containing several members. of the present admin- 
istration, and also many dissenters, then put forth the 
following justification of the line of conduct which they 
pa determined to adopt :— 

“It is a fundamental principle of the University of 
London, that it shall be open to persons of all religious 
devaminations ; and it was manifestly impossible to pro- 
vide a course of professional education for the ministers 
of religion of those congregations who do not belong to 
the established church. It was equally impossible to in- 
stitute any theological lectures for the instruction of lay 
students of different religious persuasions, which would 
not have been liable to grave objections ; still less was 
it practicable to introduce any religious observances 
that could be generally complied with. The religious 
education of the pupils, therefore, will be left to domes- 
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tic superintendence—being the same provision which 
_at present exists for that important object, in all cases 
except those of under-graduates at Cambridge and 
Oxford, during their residence in college. The council 
had many long and anxious deliberations upon this 
subject, which they felt to be of paramount importance ; 
but they found it impossible to unite the principles of free 
admission to persons of all religious denominations, with 
any plan of theological instruction, or any form of religious 
discipline ; and they were thus compelled by necessity 
to leave this great and primary object of education, which 
they deem far too important for compromise, to the direc- 
tion and superintendence of the natural guardians of 
- the pupils.” 

Here, then,—we would entreat the candid and reflect- 
ing among the dissenting body to observe,—it is plainly 
admitted by some of the most acute individuals of their 
own party, that “after many long and anxious delibe- 
rations on this subject,”’ they found it to be ‘‘ impossible 
to unite free admission, with any plan of theological 
instruction, or any form of religious discipline.” It 
surely follows, therefore, that in urging the point of 
“ free admission” in the case of Oxford and Cambridge, 
they are striving to banish from those universities, in 
which thousands of young men are resident, far from 
their ‘‘ natural guardians,” and from all “ domestic 
superintendence,” both every “ kind of theological in- 
struction,” and every ‘‘form of religious discipline.” 
We would ask them, if this be a Christian object and 
design? We would also ask, whether, if the morals 
and discipline of these universities be even now less 
pure than could be wished,—what might be expected. 
to be the case, when all reference to religion had been 
sedulously banished and shut out? Is it probable that 
this dissenting, but not Christian triumph, even if it 
could be obtained, would leave the universities in such 


a state, that conscientious and religious non-conformists 
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would gladly send their children thither? If not, to 
what end,—save that darling one, of the degradation 
of the establishment,—has this effort been directed ? 

Nor ought we to forget that the very persons who 
thus claim admission on their own terms—for that is the 
real demand,—to the universities attached to the church, 
have themselves about a score of colleges over which 
they possess an undisturbed control, and in which they 
sedulously instruct youth in the “ principles of dissent,” 
without molestation or complaint from any quarter. 
Highbury, Homerton, Cheshunt, Rotherham, Trevecca, 
and many other similar establishments are enjoyed by 
them without disturbance; and is it right, that while 
thus left in quiet possession of that which is their own, 
they should be constantly showing their forgetfulness of 
the divine command, “ Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour’s house?” 

Some of their advocates, however, have ventured to 
deny that the house which they covet, 2s their neigh- 
bour’s. It is sometimes said, as in the case of the gene- 
ral revenues of the church,—that if the universities are 
not the property of the nation at large, they must be- 
long to the Romanists, to whom they were originally 
given. / 

‘But this bold assumption is even less warranted in the 
present case than it was in the former. It is nothing 
else than a mere vulgar error, or instance of gross igno- 
rance, to speak of the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, 
as exclusively or even chiefly Roman Catholic founda- 
tions. Sir R. H. Inglis, in one of the debates on this 
question, placed this error in a strong light by means 
of a few simple details, such as the following: 

‘ At Oxford there are 5274 names on the books. Of 
these, 3045 belong to colleges founded’ before the refor- 
tion, and 2229 to colleges founded after that period. 
Of the fellowships, there are 287 which were founded by 
Roman Catholics, and 291 by Protestants. Except the 
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Margaret professorship, all the professorships in Oxford 
were founded by protestants. 

‘At Cambridge not one-fourth of the endowments are 
the benefactions of Roman Catholics. In St. John’s 
College nine-tenths, at Clare Hall two-thirds, and at 
Magdalen nineteen-twentieths, were the gifts of Pro- 
testants.’ 

It is most clear, then, that more than half of all the 
endowments of Oxford and Cambridge, taken in the 
ageregate,; consist of the benefactions of Protestants 
and Protestant churchmen, and were by them intended 
to be devoted to the instruction of youth in the principles 
of the church as at present established. 

But what of the remainder? Why, we say of these, as 
we lately said of the revenues of the church generally, 
that they were given to support an Established Church, 
supposed, by the donors, to be a section of the church of 
Christ, but that there is no proof that they were given ex- 
pressly to support those errors and corruptions which the 
reformation swept away. Many of those very colleges 
whose origin may be traced to the popish periods of our 
history, were founded at times when strong contests were 
carrying on between England and Rome, and long before 
modern Romanism, as consolidated by the council of 
Trent, had established itself among us. By what argu- 
ment, then, can the mere cleansing away of those corrup- 
tions which arose subsequently to their foundation, affect 
their present tenure by the members of the Established 
Church? 

It is useless to go back to the precise state of religious 
belief existing in each year in which a college was 
founded. Nor would it even follow, because a col- 
lege’ was built and endowed at a period when transub- 
stantiation was generally held, that therefore that col- 
lege was founded especially to teach transubstantiation. 
This would be to put the corruptions which defaced and 
disfigured the church above the church itself. 
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One thing,. however, is perfectly clear and beyond 
denial,—that it never entered the mind of any one of all 
these founders, to establish a place of education from 
which “ all theological instruction, and all religious 
discipline,” should be sedulously and systematically 
excluded. Whatever variety of views or objects they 
might entertain,—this, at least, was never contemplated 
by any one of them. Andif it were wished, by one single 
act, to frustrate and run counter to the unquestionable 
intentions of the whole, that one act might very fitly be, 
the free admission of all denominations,—which upon 
the showing of the founders of the London University, 
necessarily involves the systematic exclusion of all 
religious instruction. 

On these two grounds, then,—that the existing sta- 
tutes of our universities cannot be overruled by the 
legislature without an unwarrantable interference with 
a private trust,—and that such an interference would 
operate to the entire exclusion of religion from the 
system of education there dispensed, an exclusion which 
even dissenters themselves could scarcely desire,—on 
these two grounds the proposed change is so justly 
resisted, that its former advocates, as we have already 
seen, have latterly fallen into an unbroken silence. 

2. On the subject of the law of Marriage, and of the 
system of Parochial Registration provided, we feel it 
difficult to speak ; inasmuch as these matters are now be- 
fore the legislature, and will probably be placed on an en- 
tirely new footing before this volume can leave the press. 
It would therefore be useless to discuss the merits or 
demerits of the system which is passing away ; while on 
the other hand it is not possible to speak of that which 
has yet no existence, and whose leading features are 
still undecided. All we can do is to venture upon a 
general opinion in this, as in all kindred questions :—to 
wit, that so long as the State judges it to be right to 
uphold a national Church, so long will she find it both 
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politic and just to uphold the character and dignity of 
the ministers of that church, by every mark of preference 
which is consistent with the principles of toleration. 

By the system which it is now proposed to change, it 
was reserved to the clergy of the established church alone, 
to perform the rite of marriage. A degree of injustice was 
clearly involved in this system, inasmuch as persons who 
strongly and conscientiously disapproved of her services, 
were thus compelled by a positive law to use those ser- 
vices, or to remain unmarried. This grievance ought to 
be removed ; and we are not aware that the warmest ad- 
herents of the church feel any objection to its removal. 
But in effecting this, all that the state is bound to do, 
is to provide a legal ceremony, to take place before 
certain accredited civil functionaries, which shall render 
valid the marriage of dissenters, without any demand on 
their attendance at church. The legislature, however, 
will go too far, and will abandon its own principles, if 
it descends into the minutie of a particular provision 
for every variety of dissenters, as such, and attempts 
to establish regulations, by which each and all of their 
meeting-houses may be raised to the rank of accredited 
places of worship, known and regarded as such by law. 
No safe and intelligible line can be drawn, among their 
multiplicity of sects, between what is laical and what is 
ministerial; nor ought the state, in fact, to know any 
other ministers of religion, than those of the church 
legally established. 

3. One other question remains, which it is desirable 
should be, as soon as possible, set at rest. We allude to 
the existing system by which Church Rates are levied. 
The principle on which this levy is made, cannot 
be abandoned without abandoning, at the same time, 
the conriection between the church and the state, and 
the very idea of an established church. Church-rates 
constitute, at present, the only actual contribution of the 
State—of the Legislatare—to the Church. Her tithes, 
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her lands, she never derived from any government or 
legislature. Private individuals bestowed them; and, 
were the church reduced to the level of a sect to-morrow, 
she must still retain them, if confiscation and legalized 
spoliation are not to become general among us. But the 
church-rates are levied upon the people at large, by virtue 
of alaw which the legislature can at any time amend 
or repeal ; and they, therefore, constitute, at the present 
moment, the chief visible token and proof, that the 
State does actually determine to support an Established 
Church. ; “s 

To repeal or abolish this impost, therefore, with- 
out substituting any other provision in its room, would 
amount to a virtual cancelling of the existing union 
between the church and the state. For this reason, 
doubtless, this demand is a favorite one with our dissént- 
ing agitators.. And we are perfectly ready to admit, that 
the manner and form, in which the levy is made, are 
very objectionable. That this tax, the only one to which 
strong objection is likely to be made by some persons, 
should be also’ the only one which is required to be 
discussed and passed at a parish vestry, is an anomaly 
which cannot too soon be removed. 

The plan proposed, two or three years back, by Lord 
Althorp, is chiefly objectionable from its insufficiency. 
Finding that 597,000/. a year had lately been raised by 
church-rates, he proposed to grant in their room, 250,000/. 
a year out of the land-tax, and to leave the congrega- 
tions, by pew-rents, &c., to supply the remainder. 

This was truly what might be called a half-measure ; 
and, as might be anticipated, it satisfied no one. It 
sought to please the dissenters, by an apparent conces- 
sion of more than half the sum annually raised. But 
they were quite conscious, that the quota contributed by 
them, even under the present system, was of so small an 
amount as to render its decrease, or even its total repeal, 
a matter of very slight pecuniary importance. — The 
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point uppermost in their minds, was that of depriving 
the church of the protection and support of the state; 
and so long as a contribution of 250,000/. a-year, or even 
of a tenth part of that sum, was continued, the connexion 
would still exist. They, therefore, spurned at the min- 
isterial offer of accommodation, and demanded nothing 
less than total repeal. The churchmen, on the other hand, 
while they too, like the dissenters, cared little about the 
merely pecuniary part of the question, asked why so im- 
material a change should be proposed, merely to gratify 
the enemies of the church? They had a right to ask also, 
why, when the calls of our neglected districts were be- 
coming daily more clamorous,—no attempt was made, 
in the settlement of this question, to set apart some small 
annual allowance towards the erection of the new 
churches now so greatly needed,—and why, amidst a 
rapidly-increasing population, and equally increasing 
spiritual wants, the sum allotted to the commutation 
of church-rates, was to be a fixed and limited sum, 
without even a hint of future increase. On both sides, 
therefore, the scheme was disliked ; and, as a natural 
consequence, it has slumbered for more than two years 
in the ministerial bureau, and the whole subject now 
stands over for future consideration. 

An end, however, ought to be immediately put to such 
a controversy. ‘The church, indeed, is not at present 

suffering the loss of either funds or strength, but the 
people are struggling one with another, to no possible 
beneficial result. The government is therefore bound to 
step in, and to secure the rights of the church by some 
plan which might put an end to this useless strife and 
contention ! 

In so doing, the legislature would find no obstacle 
presented by the friends of the church. They are quite 
willing, if the dissenter feels it unpleasant to be per- 
sonally asked for ‘ church-rates,”’—that he shall be 
relieved from the calls of the collector ;—the govern- 
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ment providing any substitute for the rate which may 
seem expedient. They would even willingly have ac- 
cepted the proposition of last year, though it offered 
only 250,000/. a-year as a substitute for 597,000/. But 
in effecting any such narrow and stinted compromise as 
this, the government ought to bear in mind that it is 
impossible, out of such a fund, to build new churches 
in the many places which require them, even supposing 
it practicable, with that amount, to sustain and keep in 
repair those which are already in existence. It would 
be wiser, therefore, on all accounts, to meet the whole 
necessity of the case at once, and to set the question 
at rest, by acting up to the full extent of the admitted 
responsiiititys 
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CHAPTER XII. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


Iv will naturally be expected, at the close of the present 
discussion, that we should cast a rapid glance over the 
principal topics which have come under consideration, 
and should endeavour to gather into a single view the 
leading points of the present controversy. In adopting 
this customary course, however, we shall dwell with 
the greater emphasis upon those fundamental . positions 
which govern the whole matter in dispute: feeling, 
that upon the decision of these leading points the 
whole controversy must necessarily turn ; most of the 
minor subjects of difference being clearly involved in 
these preliminary positions. 

The two questions, then, to which the present chapter 
will be chiefly devoted, are those which are now conti- 
nually discussed in every daily, weekly, or monthly 
print,—1. Whether it is the duty of a government to 
concern itself in any way whatever in religious matters? 
and, 2. Whether the support of a National Church is 
the most wise and effectual mode of operation, supposing 
it to be decided that the government ought not: to be 
neutral or inactive in the matter. 

Now, on the first of these points we are anxious, in- 
stead of again traversing the ground ourselves, to adopt 
the arguments of two leading members of the dissenting 
body,—since, obviously, any admissions from such a 
quarter must carry with them far greater weight than 
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the strongest direct reasoning which we ourselves could 
offer. On the point, then, of the absolute evil of any 
aid being rendered by the government to the church,— 
of the positive wrong of any “ alliance between church 
and state,” let us first hear the acute and plain-speaking 
author of “ Letters by ‘ Fiat Justitia.’” His doubts on 
this subject are thus expressed :— : 
‘“* The church of Christ,—meaning by the term all 
evangelical denominations,—may be.considered as a 
standing Missionary Society. It has to ‘‘ preach the 
gospel to every creature;”’ to maintain it where it is, 
and to send it where it is not. None can hear without 
preachers, and preachers cannot live without they are 
supported. Now, leaving out of view other countries, 
‘let us remark that there are, and probably always will 
be, places, in our own, so poor, and so thinly populated, 
that they cannot support a minister without foreign 
assistance,—at least not sufficiently qualified for the 
office. This assistance must be obtained, or the people 
perish. Supposing it to be obtained ; then, from what- 
ever source,—whether the munificence of an individual, 
or the united contributions of a society,—it is, to the 
people themselves, a gift, assistance, endowment, or what- 
ever you please to call it,—something which renders it 
impossible to be said, that, in thei case, religion is 
supported on the simple principle, that ‘* he that is 
taught in the word communicates to him that teacheth.” 
This mode of assisting religion, in addition to the 
voluntary contributions of the people, must, in certain 
places, be constantly had recourse to, or it will dwindle 
to nothing; and it rests as a solemn obligation upon the 
church of God to find this assistance to the utmost of 
its power: so that opulent individuals and large so- 
cieties are bound, not only to provide religion for them- 
selves, but for those whose need of it is as great as 
their own, but whose means of procuring it are less. 
This is the duty of the church, as such, not of human 
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governments, as such; but IL ask, would it be wrong for 
a government, professedly Christian, to vote occasional 
grants to any denomination or denominations, to be 
employed under the combined piety and wisdom of the 
body, in the promotion of these ends, which it is bound 
to pursue, but which it may be crippled in accomplish- 
ing? Would this be wrong? Would the Home Mis- 
sionary Society refuse such a grant? Would the Surrey 
Mission refuse it? Would our county associations, 
struggling as they are with inadequate resources to over- 
take the ignorance and heathenism of their respective 
districts? Would it be sinful for government to offer 
this assistance, or for these associated bodies to accept 
‘it? Or, take your own case; you and your people will 
soon, perhaps, be destitute of a place of worship,—not 
to say that for the convenient and efficient fulfilment 
of many of the objects to be accomplished by a church, 
you need one now. Suppose then, that the Corporation 
of the City of London were to offer to give you a piece 
of ground, or to ‘*‘ build you a synagogue,’ —would you 
and your people decline it?””? 

This author, though a man of some note among the 
dissenters, evidently leans to the opinion, that the church 
may lawfully receive assistance from the state, and that 
the state may with propriety render it. He chiefly 
objects, in his further remarks, to that assistance being 
confined to what he calls ‘‘a single sect; ” but to that 
point we shall presently advert. 

Another witness remains to be called, in the person 
of Dr. Pye Smith,—a name second to none, assuredly, 
which the dissenters of the present day can produce, for 
vigorous intellect, Christian candour, logical acumen, 
and deep theological and historical learning. 

In his late publication on ‘‘ The Necessity of Religion 
to the well-being of a Nation,” he thus conducts the argu- 


1“ Two Letters by Fiat Justitia,” p. 87. 
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ment, stating, with great fairness, the reasons which 
favour both*the opposing views of it. We shall extract 
the whole passage, but for greater clearness shall point 
out the reasoning for and against the interference of the 
state, as we give the quotation. The learned writer 
himself admits his opinion to incline to the latter, the 
negative side. Ours, on his own stating of the case,— 
and we think those of our readers will go with us,— 
is fully determined in favor of the affirmative. 

1. He commences by stating the argument in sp of 
the interference of the civil ruler. 

«Every prince and statesman, equally with the com- 
mon man, lives under a personal obligation to employ 
his power, property, character, and influence of every 
kind, in a holy manner, and for the holiest purposes. 
He is bound to do al/ things, with a universal and con- 
sistent regard to the account which he shall soon give 
of himself to the Great Judge. Partnership cannot 
indeed, be carried into the eternal world; nor can men 
answer in a body for the deeds which they have agreed 
to perform by confederation: but each one must answer 
personally for his particular share in counsel and in 
action. Whatever may be the strength of temptation, 
no apology can be sustained for violating an obligation, 
by either committing wrong or omitting to do that which 
is right. The question then is, Whaé is thei duty, as 
Rulers, in relation to religion? In what manner may 
they best “‘ serve” the church of God and the noblest 
interests of men? I offer my opinion with a full con- 
viction of its justness, but ready to welcome friend or 
stranger who can “‘ show me a more excellent way.” 

‘*The assumption needs not to be repeated that, in his 
personal capacity, the Sovereign Prince, and every man 
of court, council, or parliament, is BounD to bea real 
Christian ; to believe, love, and obey the gospel. 

“But,in his public capacity, he is a trustee. He is “a 
minister of God,” and bound to take care that his minis- 
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try be “for good:” and he is a minister or agent for 
the nation over whose interests he is appointed to pre- 
‘side. This principle is the same in essence, be the form 
of government despotic, popular, mixed, or what it may. 
Under this trust, certain powers or means of agency (viz. 
,authority to command, moral influence from national 
feeling and public opinion, physical force to effect obe- 
dience, and money for its proper purposes,) are put 
into the hands of the supreme magistrate. These powers 
he is to employ for the preservation of the life, property, 
character, and liberty of action in all ways not injurious 
to others, of the community, in every one of its mem- 
bers, except where crime calls for restraint or forfeiture. 
But is he not to care for their interests, in an infinitely 

higher respect?—He is himself a Christian, enjoying 
the happiness of vital piety and heavenly anticipations : 
—does not common benevolence, does not sacred cha- 
rity, require of him, as a matter of the highest obligation, 
that he seek to communicate those best of all posses- 
sions, to all men as widely as possible, and therefore 
especially to his own subjects ?—Undoubtedly. But what | 
means is he entitled to employ for that end? And what 
means are the most likely to answer it? 

“1, He may bring his authority to aid the divine laws, 
by commanding his subjects to perform certain religious 
observances, and by conferring especial marks of favour 
on those who are the most zealous and active in their 
compliance; and he may employ a portion of the public 
funds entrusted to his administration in erecting and 
furnishing places of worship, in printing and circulating 
the Bible, and what he may judge the best books of human 
composure ; in training to due qualification persons 
who shall teach divine truths and human duties; in 
securing to them the means of subsistence while they 
devote their whole lives to those pious and benevolent 
labours ; in conferring upon them special honours and 
advantages; and in sending those which he conscien- 
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tiously believes to be the best and purest means of 
grace and salvation, to heathen and other ignorant parts 
of the world.” 

2. Here, however, Dr. S. pauses, and interposes the 
opposite view— 

“He may reflect upon his situation to the following 
purport. ‘The power and the money entrusted to me 
are put into my hands for specific purposes. I haye 
not a moral right to apply them to objects of personal 
preference. Infinitely important as religion is, it isa 
certain condition of the mind which cannot be created 
by legislative enactment, or infused by my civil autho- 
rity, or made to spring up by the attractions of temporal 
interest, or enforced (except to feigned compliance) by 
my resources of power. Attempts to reach the end by 
such means, would awfully disappoint and defeat it. I 
will therefore force no one, and I will allure no one by 
what might tempt human cupidity: neither will I apply 
the public revenue to any other than the objects and 
interests of political society. The Jew, the Moham- 
medan, the Pagan, the most unhappy infidel in my 
dominions, shall not have itin his power to say, that I 
do him the smallest wrong. 

“But my high rank and official dignity do not abro- 
gate my rights and duties as aman. My religion com- 
mands me, and the grace of God which bringeth salva- 
tion teaches me, that, denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, I should live righteously, soberly, and godlily. 
My example, then, shall shew my faithful obedience to 
these requirements. Also I have private property, and 
a certain amount of income for the expenses of my 
person and household. These I have an independent 
and indefeasible right to apply asI think proper. I shall 
fully maintain the splendour of my state; I shall amply 
reward every species of civil merit; and I will be fore- 
most in every noble and patriotic exertion. I will also 
contribute munificently to works of piety and benefi- 
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cence. I aid the cause of public religion by my pre- 
sence and my contributions ; to the spread of the gospel, 
to the circulation of the Scriptures, to every good work, 
I am the friend and patron. ‘ Because I have set my 
affection to the house of my God, I have given of MINE 
OWN PROPER good :—and who’ after my example, ‘is 
willing to consccrate his service this day unto the Lord? 
—As for me, in the uprightness of my heart, I have 
willingly offered all these things.’—1 Chron, xxix. 

“Which of these two modes of procedure will be the 
wiser, the more in accordance with the spirit and in- 
structions delivered by Jesus and his apostles, and the 
more likely to answer, upon the broadest scale, the 
intentions of Christian obedience? My conviction most 
clearly says, not the former, but the latter.” 

3. But the Doctor now reverts to the first position, 
with the following admission— 

‘¢ But much may be advanced in favour of the former 
scheme. Social order can be maintained but very im- 
perfectly and precariously, without the ascendancy of 
sincere religious principles in the minds of the people. 
To compensate, though in away miserably lame and 
imperfect, for the absence of such an ascendancy, the 
nation must be loaded with expense in maintaining an 
all-prying and active police; the regular administra- 
tion of the laws must be often interrupted, and arbi- 
trary invasions must be committed on personal liberty 
in orderto prevent greater evils. The non-christian 
part of the community have therefore abundant reason 
to be contented, yea, glad and thankful; for they have 
a much greater measure of security and comfort, and 
far less to pay for it, than if the mass of society were 
not under the influence of that public opinion and 
general religious feeling which would be produced and 
maintained by the endowments and favour conferred 
upon an active body of faithful Christian instructors. 


In the meantime, all such non-christians, and non-con- 
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formists of any other description, would be at liberty 
not to worship at all, or to worship in their own way ; pro- 
vided they conducted themselves peaceably and morally.” 

4. Here, however, he pauses to object as follows :— 

“ Pleasing as this scheme might appear, I am fully 
convinced that it would not endure a close examination ; 
and that it might be shewn, by a variety of considera- 
tions, partly drawn from abstract reasoning and partly 
from facts in history, that the great ends of religion 
would be better attained, as to its communication, pre- 
servation, and diffusion, upon the plan supposed in the 
latter case.” 

5. Still in conclusion, he thus winds up the case: 

‘< But we are bound to consider that this is not the 
state of the question, in our country and at the present 
critical time. We are not-building a new edifice upon 
unoccupied ground. Admitting the abstract argument 
to be in our favour, its practical application would re- 
quire the greatest caution, and holy wisdom such as & 
dare not look for in man. The Religious Establishment 
of our country has been for ages wrought into the con- 
nexions and habits of the nation. To break its manifold 
connexion with our civil institutions, in any way than 
by the gentle operation of conviction in the minds of its 
own members, would be venturing upon a dark and per- 
haps very perilous course. My ardent wish and prayer 
is, that the Establishment may be improved, delivered 
from evils and defects of every kind, and meliorated, 
honoured, and blessed, to the highest perfection of con- 
formity to the requirements of the Holy Scriptures. 
When this is accomplished, she will no longer be de- 
pendent on state patronage; nor will a good civil 
government wish her to be so. 

“When that time arrives, the Episcopal Church will 
have a power immensely greater than that of any other 
denomination of Christians. Her venerable edifices, her 
hold upon the affections of Englishmen in general, her 
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endowments, equitably distributed, (for I trust that no 
spoliation will ever be suffered,) and the unfettered 
activity of her ministers upon a system of freedom in 
worshipping and preaching in any barn or hovel or 
field,—will be likely, under the blessing of heavenly 
grace, to produce effects of the most glorious kind, in 
the advancement of genuine religion.. There will be 
joy in heaven; “ God shall bless us; and all the ends 
of the earth shall fear him.”’! - 


Thus is the case stated by this most able and clear- 
sighted man. It is true, that having long since chosen 
his side, and yielded up his mind to a certain bias, 
there is not altogether the same clearness and force of 
Statement, when he comes to describe the views and 
reasonings of his opponents, as in those passages which 
delineate his own; still, however, it would be difficult 
to produce a case in which two opposing systems are 
‘stated by the advocate of one of them, with an equal 
degree of fairness and impartiality, or a more clearly 
manifested honesty of purpose. And what is the result? 
True, the doctor himself gives his voice on the negative 
side of the question: yet we would not hesitate, even 
‘on his own statement of the case, to let the matter go to 
any jury not previously biassed on either the one side 
or the other, and, although not argued with equal force 
in both its branches, would take a verdict as the matter 
Stands, without claiming a reply. 

Such, as it appears to us, is the strength of our case, 
that it needs only to be fairly stated, even by a conscien- 

_tious and honest opponent, to be at once decided in our 
favour. We can hardly conceive it possible for the 
above argument of Dr, Pye Smith’s to be carefully 
examined and considered, by an unprejudiced inquirer, 
without leading to a prompt decision, that the duty of 


1“ The Necessity of Religion,” &c. pp. 6—29, 
¥2 
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governors is to be, not passive, but active, in this, the 
greatest of all concerns which can claim their attention. 

And thus we are conducted to the second point in 
our general review of the subject ; namely, whether,—it 
being considered the duty of the state to act in this 
matter,—that action should consist in constituting and 
supporting a NATIONAL CuurcH. 

That such has hitherto been the case, throughout all 
ages, and in all countries, is a fact too well known to 
require to be insisted upon. Butitis now urged, by the 
modern school of dissenters, in opposition to the general 
feeling of mankind, expressed under a variety of different 
circumstances, and in equal opposition to all those, their 
own forefathers, whose names constitute the strength 
and glory of their party and denomination,—that all 
this bas been wrong, and that a CauRCH set up, pro- 
tected, acknowledged, and publicly aided by the state, 
is an unchristian and indefensible institution, opposed to 
the spirit of the gospel, and working injury and not 
benefit to the people. 

In this their favourite position, however, as they have 

not the support of the fathers and founders of their own 

sect and denomination—Owen, Baxter, Flavel, Henry, 

and others—so are they forced themselves to abandon it: 

when, on some fair and open field of trial, as in the 

isles of the Southern Ocean, they have the fullest 

opportunity, and might naturally be expected to em-— 
brace that opportunity, of carrying out their own prin- 

ciples into complete operation. 

The truth is that their whole system is a mere theory ; 
unsupported, to a degree almost without precedent, by 
the least vestige of fact or practical experiment. For 
what does the case of America, or of England, amount 
to in this matter? Towed at the stern of some powerful 
steamer, your little bark may make its way against the 
most adverse current, and in despite of the most oppo- 
site winds. But does that prove that, in the absence of 
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all such aid, it could with the same success, have 
stemmed the tide, and set at nought the gale? Surely 
not! Why then argue from the operation of “the 
voluntary principle” in England, where it follows in 
the wake of a powerful establishment, or in America, 
whose fallow ground was ploughed up by foreign aid 
and by civil enactments,—that it is at all times and 
places the most efficient and only lawful and scriptural 
scheme? If the aid and authority of the civil magistrate 
be unlawful and injurious, rid yourselves of it at Eimeo 
and Taheite. But this you will not do. Your theory 
may be applicable to the work of pulling down establish- 
ments at home, butit is felt by yourselves to be altogether 
ineffective in building up Christian churches abroad. 

In truth, the course adopted by the dissenters in their 
missionary stations is just that only practicable one 
which has prevailed in all aces of the Christian church. 
To interest kings and rulers to employ their power and 
influence in behalf of the gospel, has ever been one 
great aim with the Christian evangelist or missionary. 
And kings and rulers, in their turn, when their minds 
had been arrested by the subject, have ever felt it to 
be their most obvious and unquestionable duty, both 
towards God and towards their people, to exert them- 
selves in this great matter. And in so putting forth 
their power and influence, the result has ordinarily been, 
the establishment of a NATIONAL CHURCH. 

This method of proceeding, while it is supported by 
the general concurrence of Christians throughout all 
ages and in all countries, may also be both defended 
and enforced on the following grounds :— 

1. Because a National Establishment is the best 
medium which can be devised, by which to make the 
church what the Apostle designates her ;—‘‘ The pillar 
and ground of the truth.” 

By the expression “ pillar” is in this place to be un- 
derstood, not a pillar of support, but a pillar of conspi- 
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cuous record and memorial.1. And by the expression 
‘“ ground ” is intended to be conveyed the idea of fixed- 
ness and establishment.? 
This object and intentof a VisipLE Crurcn, to afford 
a perpetual and unchanging testimony ;—raised on high; 
legible to every one; and engraved in durable as well 
as distinguishable characters, is also clearly indicated 
by our Lord himself, when he prays in behalf of his 
church and his disciples, ‘‘ that they also be ONE in us, 
that the world may believe that thou hast sent me.” John 
XVii, 21. ees 
Now any man, whether ruler or otherwise, to whom 
St. John could write, ‘‘ Ye know him that is true, and | 
ye are in him that is true,’”"—might both very naturally 
and. very laudably, considering the fickleness and 
frailty of man, and the constant tendeney of every 
thing human to deterioration,— feel a wish to erect the 
visible Church, as far as lay in his power, into this 
‘‘ pillar and ground of the truth.” And in what way 
could he do this so effectually, as by procuring the 
construction of a series of strictly scriptural standards, 
and a public liturgy deeply imbued with scriptural. 
truth; and by dividing the whole country into districts, 
and settling in each district a pastor, who had sub- 
scribed those standards, and had bound himself to use 
that liturgy ? : 
By very many examples, such as Geneva, Boston 
in America, and the presbyterian churches of England, 
the urgent necessity of some such endeavour to fix and 
establish the truth is clearly seen. In our own country 
we have also an admirable exhibition of the practica- 


1 Absalom, to keep his name in remembrance, “ reared up for himself 
a pillar which is in the king’s dale,’ 2 Sam. xviii. 18. ‘* Him that over- 
cometh will I make a pillar in the temple of my God; —and I will write 
upon him the name of my God.” Rey. iii. 12. 

2 “ Rooted and grounded in love.” Eph. iii.11, If ye continue in the 
faith, grounded and settled. Colos. i. 23. 
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bility of such a plan, in our reformed national church,— 

which, being founded by men endowed with no ordinary 

- measure of divine wisdom, has occupied, from its very 
first institution, the place of the most conspicuous and 
most intelligible pillar of testimony and memorial by 
which “ THE TRUTH” has been upheld to the eye of the 
world. 

An exception, however, may be made to this argu- 
ment: “ It may be said that those, whom we speak of as 
divided from what we call the Church, set forth Christ 
likewise. Ishall not deny that some individuals may, 
but where can you see the confession of all these truths 
in any other community? Every thing rests upon an 

_individual man: if he chooses to set forth these truths 
he may, or some of them ; but he may overlook the cir- 
cumcision of Christ, or the immense mystery of his 
manifestation to the Gentiles, or his ascension, when 
he was “received up to glory.’ All rests with the 
preacher, who has no superior over him; no connection, 
but what is optional, with any other than the attendants 
at his own house, and to whose caprices he oftentimes 
has to accommodate himself, or else want countenance. 
At all events, there is no general exhibition of the whole 
truth concerning Jesus Christ provided for, and infallibly 
secured, in any of those communities that have separated 
from the Church.”’? 

On the contrary,—not only is this positive good lost 
sight of, but absolute evil takes its place, in the dis- 
senting system. All idea of a simple, harmonious, 
consistent, and complete exhibition of divine truth is 
abandoned, and in its room we have an exaggerated 
view of the right of private judgment, upon which 
are built, as upon a first principle, all those schisms 
and divisions which deform the church, disgust the 
sceptical, and perplex the doubting. The testimony 


1 “ Two Sermons, by the Rev. T Snow,” p. 28. 
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which ought to be given, clearly and without contra- 
diction, becomes confused and obscured through the 
endless disputes of fickle and cavilling separatists. 
That we have any approach to a distinct, uplifted, and 
unvarying testimony, is owing, under God’s providence, 
to our national establishment. That this testimony is 
often darkened and counteracted, is in a great measure 
attributable to the workings of dissent. 

2. Another most important object attained by a 
National Church, is that of a centre of union. 

Without some degree of unity and co-operation, the 
most strenuous ‘efforts in any cause must fail. In all 
our contests with the enemy we want a rallying-point ; 
and this must be one of an intelligible character. ‘‘ If 
the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare 
himself for the battle?”” And in our communion with each 
other, and our efforts for the good of mankind at large, 
we equally need some centre of union and co-operation. 

There is no point relating to the church at large 
which is more insisted on by the apostolic writers, and 
in fact, by our Lord himself, than this. -“ That they may 
be one, as we are ;”’—‘‘ That they may be perfect in one,” is 
the repeated prayer of Christ for his disciples. ‘‘ One 
Lord, one faith, one baptism,” is the language of St. Paul; 
who exhorts his Philippian converts to ‘“‘ stand fast, in 
one spirit, with one mind, striving together for the faith of 
the gospel.” (Phil. i. 27.) 

Yet the very point so unceasingly urged by Christ and 
his apostles, is abandoned and set at nought at the very 
outset of the dissenting scheme. For what, in short, is 
dissent itself, but another name for division, of which 
St. Paul warns us, “‘ Mark them which cause divisions, and 
avoid them.”’ (Rom. xvi. 17.) Orif the term separatists 
be preferred,—a name which has been sometimes used, 
how immediately are we reminded of St. Jude’s warning, 
‘* These be they which separate themselves ; sensual; having 
not the spirit.’ (Jude 19.) 
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But admitting that language so strong as this cannot 
be applicable in all its force to the whole body of dis- 
senting ministers and congregations, let us gain a 
glimpse of the actual operation of their system, from 
one of their leading writers. He plainly tells us, that 
“¢ it not unfrequently happens that when two churches of 
the same denomination exist in a town, a most unhappy, 
unscriptural, disgraceful temper, is manifested towards 
each other. All the feelings of envy, jealousy, and ill 
will, are cherished and displayed with as much or 
more bitterness than iwo rival tradesmen would exhibit 
in the most determined opposition of interests.” “1 
have known cases in which both the minister and the 
flock have refused even the civilities of ordinary inter- 
course to those who have left their church to associate 
with another.” } 

When even ministers of the gospel are systematically 
placed in the situation of “two rival tradesmen,” it is 
no matter of surprize if the corruptions of human nature 
should sometimes manifest themselves, But it is cer- 
tainly unjust, first to lay it down as a leading principle 
of their system, that a man ought to select his own 
minister, and then to persecute him for practising that 
which they have themselves taught him. 

Clearly, however, this state of things is diametrically 
opposed to that leading idea of union which is apparent 
throughout the New Testament. The apostolic injune- 
tion to cultivate unity, and “ the sacred duty of dissent,” 
stand confronted with each other. In the church, on the 
contrary, an attempt at least is made to provide for such 
a state of union. Instead of setting up clergymen as 
‘‘ rival tradesmen,” her ministers are appointed to a 
fixed and defined duty, with a fixed and defined endow- 
ment. And in all differences of sentiment they are 
provided with a full and scriptural standard, to which 


1“ James's Church Member's Guice,” 2nd edit. p. 126, 130. 
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they have bound themselves, and by which their minis- 
trations ought to be guided and governed. But, 

3. We must name as one chief advantage of a National 
Establishment, the full and efficient occupation of the land, 
by the array of christian ministers thus authorized and 
sent forth. We have already urged, nor can we shrink 
from the position,—that the furnishing’such a supply of 
Christian ministration, as far as it be possible, is the 
bounden duty of every professedly Christian ruler. He 
has no right, no liberty, to leave multitudes of his people 
to perish for lack of knowledge, if it be in his power to 
provide and send out pastors and teachers. It is among 
his highest and most imperative responsibilities, to do 
his utmost for this greatest and most important want of 
his people. 

Sucha responsibility has been felt and ackuowieaged 
in our own country. And after all that has been oftew 
vaunted, of ‘‘ the triumphs of the voluntary principle,” 
the fact, after all, undeniably is,—that the Christiaw 
congregations which exist in this country, owt of the 
pale of the establishment, are nothing more -than the 
offshoots, the runnings over the wall, of the churches 
within it. 

The first decided exhibition of dissent, in such a form 
and to such an amount as to constitute a religious body 
of importance in this country, was in the time of Charles 
the Second. Two thousand ministers left the establish= 
ment in consequence of the Act of Uniformity. Hada 
less rigorous measure been adopted, the bulk of these 
would have continued within its pale; in which case 
dissenters might probably have been about as numerous 
and as powerful as the quakers of the present day 
actually are. As far, however, as the great mass of 
dissent is concerned, it originated, clearly, not in “the 
voluntary system,” but in an injudicious compulsory 
enactment on the part of the church. 

But this extensive secession ought, according to the 
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reasoning of dissenting writers, to have been the com- 
mencement of a new and splendid era, in the religious 
history of our country. Here was a vast body of exem- 
plary and conscientious ministers of the gospel, at once 
set free from the trammels of an establishment, and 
purified from the corrupting tendency of an alliance 
with the state. Their light ought to have shone, on the 
ordinary assumptions of our opponents, with a new and 
greatly increased lustre. It is true, indeed, that 
they were subjected, for several years, to much hardship 
and persecution. But this was only another circum- 
stance in favour of their real spiritual prosperity. Per- 
secution, when rightly incurred and encountered, tends 
rather to strengthen than to destroy the Christian pro- 
fession. ‘‘ The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
church.” On every ground, therefore, we might rea- 
sonably look to the period which followed the act of 
uniformity, as one at which, upon the ground taken by 
dissenters, we might expect to find the commencement 
of a series of widely extended and brilliant Christian 
triumphs. 

. But what says the history of our country on this 
point? It tells us that the established church naturally 
suffered and drooped, in spiritual matters, after this 
secession: but it tells us also, that the dissenting 
churches, instead of flourishing and advancing, lan- 
guished in at least an equal, perhaps in a still greater 
degree. 

We find, from a dissenting authority,’ that in 1716, 
about fifty years having elapsed from the Act of Uni- 
formity,—the total number of dissenting congregations 
in England, including all the three denominations, 
was only 1107. Thus it appears that the excluded 
ministers had not even left behind them congregations 
answerable to their own numbers. Nor were even these 


1 Congregational Magazine, 1827, p. 681. 
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in a prosperous or increasing condition: for in 1776, 
at the expiration of a further term of sixty years, their 
numbers were but 1118, -being an increase of only 
eleven churches, in more than half a century, although 
the population had augmented by above two millions 
in the same period. 

However, in the middle of that century re that 
revival which we trust is not yet at its highest point. 
The dissenters are fond of claiming all the credit of the 
amelioration, as having sprang from them instrumen- 
tally. But nothing can be more unfounded than this 
assumption. We have seen that while the establish- 
‘ment slumbered, dissent slumbered also. From the 
bosom of the church, however, did God at length raise 
up several individuals, of an apostolic zeal, if not of 
an apostolical judgment and discretion. Wesley and 
Whitfield, both clergymen of the establishment, passed 
her bounds, indeed, and became irregular; but they 
never forsook her communion: they never became 
dissenters. And they were followed by a goodly array 
of zealous ministers of the church, such as Berridge, 
Toplady, De Courcy, Rowland Hill, and many others. 
The old dissenters joined, in many instances, the high- 
church party in opposition to these fervent spirits; but 
what share had they in helping forward the work? Their 
advocates frequently claim the present improved state 
of things in the church as their work ; but we should be 
glad to be informed even of what effective aid they lent 
to the efforts then making. 

However, as they had shared in the slumbers of the 
church, so they, after a while, profited by her awaken- 
ing. In 1812 their congregations were numbered at 
1583, being an increase of 465 in forty years, an increase, 
however, not proportioned to the immense advance which 
the church had made in the same period, in zeal and in 
efficiency. And in 1827, only fifteen years after, a 
further addition of 192 congregations was reported, 
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forming a total of 1775. Of these, however, no less than 
204 are set down in their own statcment, as being “‘ Uni- 
_tarian.” 

Thus does the course of dissent follow that of the 
church, whether in prosperity or in decay,—drooping 
with her decline, and reinvigorated, in spiritual matters, 
with her revival. Yet would some of its supporters, 
even while these facts are as obvious and as undeniable 
as any historical point that can be named, still persist 
in flattering themselves that itis to their sanative ope- 
rations alone that the church owes any little appearance 
of life and vigour which she may exhibit. Not less 
absurd would it be, to maintain that the ivy was the 
chief support and stay of the oak around which it clung. 

But this conducts us to the last consideration which 
we shall venture to add :—a consideration which may 
well close our argument, since it would be manifestly 
improper to add a word beyond it. 

We have tried our principles and our usages by the 
word of God; and it is our sincere trust and confidence, 
that in the main they will be found to agree with that 
infallible test. Our last appeal, and it is made, not to 
overrule, but to confirm the decision of His word—is to 
the manifest workings of his providence. Were the 
Church of England the antiscriptural, unchristian insti- 
tution which is now frequently represented, it must 
have received before now, the stamp of the divine re- 
probation. Its history now spreads over the course of 
centuries; a trial of sufficient length to afford a clear 
scope for this last and highest decision. 

We ask, then, is it now enjoying, not merely the 
patronage of nobles and legislators, but that without 
which all else is utterly useless, and worse than useless ? 
Has it the presence and favour of God in its ministra- 
tions? Is it withering and perishing under His deserved 
indignation, or does He vouchsafe continually renewed 
and increasing energies and influences from on high ? 
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This is the last and most solemn inquiry, that can be 
made, and after this there remains no room for another 
question. , 

Let the best informed of our opponents answer this 
momentous query for us. Mr. James speaks of ‘ the- 
great and delightful increase of truly pious and devoted 
men, that are now labouring in the church of England.” 
But Dr. Pye Smith is still more explicit. His language 
is: ‘‘I must profess my opinion that the increase of vital 
piety in the established church, within the last thirty or 
forty years, has been, proportionately and comparing 
the measures of advantages, greater than even among us.” 
And his conclusion is equally just, and honourable to 
his own character:—WHAT GOD HAS HONOURED, LET 
US DELIGHT TO HONOUR ALSO!” 
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ADDENDA. 


In the fourth of the preceding Essays, a general view is 
taken, of the value and amount of Messrs. Reed and Ma- 
theson’s testimony as to the state of America, Particular 
objections to those parts of the work which affected to 
contrast the condition of the United States with that 
of England, were reserved to other opportunities, and 
were advanced through other channels. But it seems 
necessary here to allude to one of those objections, and 
to the manner in which it has been met, as furnishing 
the strongest possible proof of the real character, objects, 
and intentions of these writers. 

The main question to be asked respecting any 
writer, and more especially respecting one who comes 
forward to give his testimony to matters of fact, must 
necessarily be—Is he thoroughly honest?—and may we 
receive his statements with unhesitating confidence, as 
conveying, if not infallible truth, at least the real und sin- 
cere convictions of his own mind? 

Now, when the above-mentioned chapter was com- 
posed, we had no right to assume, or even to imagine, 
any other disposition on the part of Messrs. R. and M., 
than that of an honest desire to state such facts as 
seemed to them to favour their own view of the ques- 
tion. Entire impartiality, or a wish to give a com- 
plete review of all the facts of the case, we could not, 
without affectation, have attributed to them, but, in de- 
scribing them as partizans, we still could not venture to 
describe them as any other than honest ones. Filling 
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the character of ministers of the gospel, we could not 
go so far, whatever discrepancies or deficiencies we 
might remark—as to hazard even a doubt as to their 
integrity, and their respect to truth. Their subsequent 
conduct, however, we cannot but feel to have entirely 
removed them from this position. 

At the 148th page of their first volume, (1st edit.) there 
occurred the following passage: 

“Of England, if it is allowed that there are seven 
thousand working clergy in the Episcopal church, and 
five or six thousand clergy united to other divisions of 
the church, the amount of ministers will bear about the 
same proportion to the population as in America. But 
if this is to be submitted to the two indispensable tests 
of its efficiency on the people, church accommodation 
and church communicants, it will fail most lamentably. 
The bishop of London, in his evidence on the subject, 
states, that certainly not one tenth of the people are 
supplied with church-room in the places of his diocese. 
T conclude, that no diocese can exceed that of London, 
and take the whole therefore at one tenth. If it is 
conceded, that the Dissenters supply as much as the 
Episcopal church, I suppose this is the utmost that 
may be asked. This, then, would supply, both by the 
voluntary and compulsory system, only an accommoda- 
tion for one-jifth of the people. Then look at the state 
of communion, which is after all, the real test of 
strength and influence. Itis shown by documents, which 
will not be disputed, that the Episcopal church, though 
her’s is a free communios, has only 350,000 communi- 
cants. I think the communicants of the Dissenting 
bodies may be safely put down at 700,000; and I do 
not expect more will be allowed to them. This, how- 
ever, will only give us 1,050,000, while America, at a 
low estimate, and with a universally strict communion, 


has’1,550,890; an increase on our’s of more than oneé 
third.” 
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Now in this passage there were three leading asser- 
tions which could not be allowed to pass without con- 
tradiction. These concerned; the numbers of the working 
‘elergy,—the amount of church-room,—and the number 
of communicants in connection with the Church. 
In a letter published in the Record newspaper, there- 
fore, it was objected, and the objections so taken were 
placed under Mr. Reed’s eye— 
1. That instead of ‘‘ seven thousand working clergy,”’ 
—the Parliamentary returns of ‘ incumbents residing,— 
incumbents doing duty though not residing, — and 
curates employed,” gave a total of 10,257,—desides the 
ministers of chapels of ease, colleges, cathedrals, and 
other extra-parochial places. 
_ Will it be believed, then, that after these figures, 

resting on the best attainable authority, have been thus 
placed before them, Messrs. R. and M. have actually 
put forth a new edition of their work, in which, instead 
of the facts, as thus proved, being admitted, their ori- 
ginal statement is only amended to “ seven or eight thou- 
sand working clergy”? Thus still underrating, and 
it must now be added, wilfully and knowingly under- 
rating’, the clergy of the church, by at least three thou- 
sand rinisters ! 

2. With respect to the alleged declaration of the 
Bishop of London, that not one-tenth of the people of 
his diocese were supplied with church-room, it was 
shewn that the bishop could only have referred to the - 
most destitute districts; inasmuch as his diocese con- 
tains 689 churches and 1,722,685 people. Consequently, 
allowing only 500 seats to each church, (a very low esti- 
mate for the metropolitan churches) there would be room 
for 344,500, or one-fifth of the whole. 

It was also further remarked, that instead of ‘‘ no 
diocese exceeding that of London,” in church accommo- 
dation; as Messrs. R. and M. chose to assume, the fact 
was, that almost every diocese in England did exceed 2t : 
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and, that as the total number of churches in the king- 
dom, as shewn in documents which were accessible to 
every one, was 11,825, to 13,897,187 people, it followed, 
that on the moderate calculation of only 300 seats in 
each church, there would be accommodation for more 
than three millions and a half, or above one-fourth, of the 
whole population. It was then demanded, “ Do you in- 
tend to let your statement stand, in the face of these 
facts,—that the church furnishes accommodation for no 
more than one-tenth, or 1,380,000?” 2 

Their answer is now given. They have EM eck 
their work, after having had this statement long under 
their view; and in this new edition, without either the 
least justification, or the least sign of shame, they coolly 
reproduce their original averment that the church pro- 
vides for only one-tenth of the population. What lan- 
guage, allowable in decent society, can be employed to 
characterize such conduct as this? ; 
* 3. But the most amazing exhibition of a determina- 
tion not to admit the truth is seen in the remaining 
point. Messrs. M. and R. had declared, that “ It is 
shewn by documents which will not be disputed, that the 
episcopal church has only 350,000 communicants.” 

They were immediately called upon to produce, or at 
least, to name these documents, and were plainly told 
that the only “document” which they could produce 
would be a dissenting pamphlet, which had quoted a 
charge published by Dr. Sumner, when bishop of Llan- 
daff, and had drawn an erroneous inference from it. 

In reply, after some hesitation, Mr. Andrew Reed 
was obliged to admit, in so many words, that ‘‘no such 
document existed,” and to confess that the aforesaid 
quotation from the bishop of Llandaff’s charge, was the 
only authority for his whole assertion. 

He was then desired to observe, that an average drawn 
from a very small Welch diocese, not containing one 
seventieth part of the population of the kingdom,— 
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which diocese, too, had long been left, by the non- 
residence of Dr. Watson, in a most neglected state, and 
contained more than twice the average number of dis- 
senting ministers,—could not by possibility present a 
fair view of the state of the kingdom at large. It was 
added, that if even Llandaff itself gave such a result as 
350,000, there was every reason to believe, that the real 
total for the whole kingdom would be nearer a million. 

Of this Mr. Andrew Reed was most scornfully incre- 
dulous, but he concluded with these words: 

“Tf you would shew me EQUAL EVIDENCE in favor of 
your million, Z would readily adopt that number !” 

Such evidence was instantly produced. It was shewn to 
Mr. Reed that Dr. C. R. Sumner, as bishop of Llan- 
daff, had in 1827 framed that very statistical account 
of his diocese, upon which the calculation of ‘‘ 350,000 
communicants” for the whole nation, was founded ; and 
that the same bishop, being removed to Winchester, 
had, in 1833, constructed a similar view of that diocese. 
And it was obvious, that inasmuch as the see of Winches- 
ter contained one eighteenth part of the whole kingdom. 
while Llandaff contained only one seventieth—and in- 
much as Winchester had possessed resident bishops of 
a fair average character, while Llandaff had been filled 
for twenty years by a non-resident one,—and inasmuch 
as the dissenters had in Winchester only a fair propor- 
tion of the population, while in Llandaff they had far 
more than their ordinary share ;—on all these grounds it 
was clear, that the state of the diocese of Winchester 
afforded a better basis for a general result than that of 
Llandaff, and that at least Dr. Sumner’s account of the 
see which he filled in 1833 was quite ‘‘ equal evidence” 
to his account of the see which he filled in 1827. Now 
the result given by the Winchester return would be 
870,000 for the whole kingdom, instead of the 350,000 
adopted by Messrs. R. and M. 


What, then, was the course taken by that very writer 
Z2 
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who had just said, “If you would show me equal evidence 
in favour of your million, I would readily adopt that 
number” ? 

Extraordinary as it may seem, itis not the less true, 
that in this new edition, published long after that cor- 
respondence in the Record newspaper had taken place, 
in which all these points were brought under Mr. Reed’s 
notice,—there appears, not that larger number, 870,000, 
which Mr. R. had declared he would “ readily adopt,” 
on ‘‘ equal evidence” being produced, and which evi- 
dence had been produced,—but the former number, 
350,000, which had thus been shown to be a gross mis- 
calculation! The pledge, the assurance, was all for- 
gotten, the evidence, perfectly unobjectionable, as being 
the very same on which the former number was ad- 
mitted,—was cast entirely overboard, and the original 
blunder, now become something far worse than a blunder, 
was resolutely adhered to! 

But is it possible that such a course as this could be’ 
taken, without some attempt at apology or justification? 
No, this would have been too bad even for Mr. Andrew 
Reed. His reason, however, for adhering to these de- 
tected mis-statements, is the following: He observes 
that “ these statements had been attacked,” and adds, 
““T would willingly omit them; but such is the un- 
happy spirit prevailing, that it would immediately be 
said, the author has been compelled to withdraw state- 
ments which were not: correct.” (2nd edit. vol. ii. 
p- 110.) 

It may be doubted if a mode of reasoning so singularly 
naive was ever before adopted by a writer professing the 
principles of the Bible. Here are several erroneous 
statements detected ;—the real facts are shewn, from 
public and official documents. The erring party puts 
forth an assurance, that if he is shewn to be wrong, on 
““ equal evidence” to that on which he had adopted the 
error, he will “ readily adopt” a more accurate state- 
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ment. His offer is accepted ;—the facts are proved to 
him, not merely on “ equal evidence,” but on the ‘very 
same evidence, Dr. Sumner being the authority in both 
cases. Yet what is the course taken, by him who so 
willingly professed his desire and readiness to be cor- 
rected? He adheres to the error, and turns a deaf ear 
to the correction !—and then coolly tells you, ‘‘ I would 
willingly have omitted these passages ; but you would 
then have said that I ‘ had been compelled to withdraw 
statements which were not correct ;’—and to that im- 
putation I will not submit. The untrue statements 
shall still be persevered in, the facts shall still be mis- 
represented, rather than I will ever admit that I have 
been in the wrong.” 

It seemed necessary to mention this circumstance, in 
order to explain, at the same time, that the fourth essay 
in this work was both composed and printed off before 
Messrs. R. and M.’s second edition had made its 
appearance. In that essay, consequently, more atten- 
tion is paid to to their statements than would subse- 
quently have been thought necessary. The determination 
exhibited in the above instances, not to admit, even 
when pressed upon them by the strongest and clearest 
evidence,—facts which do not suit their own purposes, 
—would entirely discredit their testimony in any court 
in Christendom. 

It is painful to be compelled to make such an observa- 
tion on the conduct of men occupying pulpits and pre- 
siding over Christian assemblies ;—but the case is unfor- 
tunately one which leaves no room for doubt, no corner 
in which a possibility of innocence may contrive to shel- 
ter itself. The transaction is broad and open, and ofa 
character which admits of no second opinion. Violence 
has. been done to truth ; conscience and fair dealing 
have been trampled under foot; —what remains for 
those who have so conducted themselves ? 
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